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What About Business 
In ‘49 ?—Let’s Look 
At the Facts 


BY PETER B. B. ANDREWS 


Beginning a new group of articles on the development 


of "super" drug stores . . . See page 44. 
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Our name up here among the great 


Judson: Yes, sir! This is a very fa- 
mous museum —think of the prestige! 


Even our budget can stand 
the cost of making these shields— %, 


GC zZ 
Chairman: But, Judson! Our budget 1? 
can’t stand anything that won't pay 
off in sales! Do you expect this to build 
up a steady, strong demand among our dealers? 
Judson: Well— 
Chairman: | know that 
our budget is limited, but 
we can’t afford to kid the 
trade. Stunts like this— 
or one-time shots in big 
circulation—are all in the 
same class. They aren't 
in it with a month-in- 
and-month-out cam- 
paign in a magazine like 
REDBOOK, where we 


will impress the trade, eh, Judson? 


can tell our story to nearly 2,000,000 families all 
over the country every month in the year for $52,800. 


You won't go wrong following the lead of people 
like Alexander Smith, Studebaker, Gilbeys, Ab- 
sorbine, Jr., or Colgate, just to mention a few who 
are keeping these young REDBOOK families on 
their side. They know that they have SEVEN 
BILLION DOLLARS to spend, after taxes. They 
know that REDBOOK families have a record of 
becoming regular buyers of the kind of products 
they see advertised in REDBOOK. 


Dust those museum cobwebs out of your mind, 
Judson. Come back to the office and send an order 
to REDBOOK. We want advertising that sells. 


REDBOOK 


McCall Corporation 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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In Philadelphia— nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Evening and Sunday 
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t really rains 
yusiness In 
merica’s Biggest 
arket 


re vou following the leaders—into the half of the 
ation’s market where it literally rains sales? There 
eno dull days for your better retailers in towns of 
wer 25.000— Main Street towns—across America. 
When it rains, the farmers come in to spend their 
peord-high income. When it shines, town families. 
nriched by seven straight vears of farm prosperity 
pid new town enterprise, do their buying. Saturday 
fight. everybody buys. And that means over half 
ur population—80 million people. 

Full shopping weeks make these better dealers 


pur best dealers. Are you sure you are distributing 


pur selling messages among their customers—farm 


nd Main Street families both—in proportion to 


ir number and buying power? Join the hundreds 


Deus 


‘¥ “? 5 
Eye 


f leading advertisers who are making sure through 


he pages of Farm JouRNAL and P aTHFIVDER. 


,750,000 Families Who Buy On Main Street 


IN SEVEN YEARS, the farm plant has increased in value from 54 to 111 billion 
dollars. Farmers now have 22 billion in banks, bonds and cash. FARM JOURNAL, 
biggest in the country with 2,700,000 subscriber families, has increased annual 
advertising revenue from 2 to 8 millions during the same period. For full 
effects, look in the towns like this where farmers spend their money. 


GGEST BUSINESS of Main Street, America, is retailing. Your Main Street 
talers today serve more than half the families in the country, who live, or 
op, on Main Street. Can you tell the prosperous town customers from the 
Fosperous farm customers in this modern store? Both are important to you 
Fond both can be reached through our two magazines: FARM JOURNAL 
Pd PATHFINDER, together influencing the buying half of today's America. 


Farm Journal, Biggest—in the Country 


MAIN STREET INITIATIVE, stimulated by seven years of farm prosperity, 
is creating new and bigger payrolls, new businesses and factories in Main 
Street towns. There's more community spirit, more individual enterprise in this , 
economy. Is it behind you? Yes—if you're one of the foresighted adver- a 
tisers who has realized the selective significance of America’s 2nd Largest 
news magazine. PATHFINDER’S 1,050,000 families make it Ist on Main Street. 


Pathfinder, First on Main Street 


Graham Patterson, President 


Key Man in Washington 
Plays to Big National Audience 


His technique at a piano keyboard is as good as many 
professional pianists—but he’s better known for his 


news commentaries before a microphone. 


His program makes sweet music for listeners and 
advertisers. Five nights a week he delivers a widely 
followed 2000-word script, packed with a full measure 


of staccato facts behind the news. 


Currently sponsored on 319 stations, the Fulton Lewis. Jr. 
program is the original news “co-op.” It affords local 
advertisers network prestige at local time cost, with 


pro-rated talent cost. 


Since there are more than 500 MBS stations, there may 
be an opening in your city. If you want a ready-made 
audience for a client (or yourself), investigate now. 
Check your local Mutual outlet—or the Co-operative 
Program Department, Mutual Broadcasting System, 
1440 Broadway, NYC 18 (or Tribune Tower, Chicago 11). 
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In Washington, D.C., Fhe Star Delivers 
The Furniture Business 


More Furniture Advertising* Than Any Other Washington Paper 


Media Records, 
retail display lineage 1947 Ist $ mos., 1943 
STAR 1.332.948 1.119.414 


PAPER +2 929.794 807.363 


PAPER #3 623,000 | 472.3901 


PAPER +4 417.338 | 283.753 


*The Star, Washington’s 80% home-delivered newspaper. also leads all 
local papers in Retail Display, General Display, and Classified lineage. 
Advertisers who want the newspaper that SELLS AT HOME choose The Star. 


The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 


Represented nationally by 
Dan A. Carroll, 

110 E. 42nd St., NYC 17 
The Jobn E. Lutz Co., 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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Be sure of your weight 
in all three! 


Does your advertising dollar pull 
honest weight in all 3 major national 
markets when you use a list like this 

Collier's — Life — Post — 
Companion — Good Housekeeping — 
Journal — MecCall’s — American 


Weekly — This Week ...? 


It’s close enough here... 


Metropolitan places which represent 64% of all city and town » Ar 
families. They get 69¢ of your dollar invested in such a list. 
om 
\ in places beyond metropolitan influence, over 1,000 population. 
= By They represent 24° of total city and town families, and 25¢ of 


Ve ae iu2 . > 
{ dy your advertising dollar so invested goes to this market. 
T =» .) 


Ag 
~ way short... Wy 


jo 
y 


\ 
\ 
} Almost exact weight... 
/ 


— 


ut, in America’s 3rd largest city and town market. —" ‘a 
enamine Places beyond metropolitan influence, under > —2, i. 
1,000 population... the True Small Towns. They represent 12% of Ao? - 
total city and town families . .. YET less than 6¢ of your advertising 

dollar invested in urban national publications goes to this important ‘ 

market. ¥ 


Get a larger share of the True Small Town market by awarding it a larger 
share of your advertising dollar. Add GRIT to your national sehedule... 


61¢ of every advertising dollar invested in GRIT goes to the True Small Towns. 


SMALL TOWN AMERICA'S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY 


with more than 650,000 circulation 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT 3,PA. 
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National Representatives Dan A Carroll, 110 £. 42nd St, New York 17—The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


eee 


Some people are richer than others. They earn more, spend more. A 
collection of these richer people makes a richer market. If your advertis- 
ing campaign high-spots these richer markets, then top-spot on your list 
must be Detroit with its 8 billion dollar manufacturing volume, its climb- 


ing retail sales, and its huge backlog of automobile orders. 


Through The Detroit News alone, with the largest weekday circula- 
tion in Michigan, you reach 63% of Detroit's total income, 64% of the 
home owners, 65% of the auto owners. That’s why the combination of the 
Detroit Market and The Detroit News is your answer to increasing sales 


and lowering advertising costs. 


432,089—largest weekday circulation 
ever reached by any Michigan newspaper 


554,187 —highest Sunday circulation in 
Detroit News’ history 


A.B.C. figures for 6 months period ending March 31, 1948 
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MEET LINTHEAD 


He’s the guy—every factory has one—who got off on 
the wrong foot as a child: the one who stuck the key 
into an open socket. “The same one who played with 
matches in a dark basement and almost burned the house 
down. Linthead has grown up now. And because there 
isn’t any satisfactory way of predetermining, in an em- 
ployment interview, Linthead’s proclivities for horse play, 
he’s working in a factory. So are a lot of his brothers- 
under-the-skin. They swell factory accident lists; they play 
hob with absenteeism. And they constitute one of indus- 
try’s biggest problems. For firing Linthead isn’t feasible. 
The union protects him and, furthermore, Linthead’s a 
good worker when he isn’t fouling up things. 


The Alexander Smith & Sons Co., manufacturers of 
carpets and rugs, discovered it had a few of the genus 
Linthead in its plants. Instead of throwing up their 
hands in horror, and realizing there’s a little of the Lint- 
head in all of us, the company has gone about solving its 
problem with a sense of humor. Smith is waking up 
Linthead—and his name belongs to the company since 
they thought it up—with a series of devastatingly funny 
and apt cartoon posters. The leading character in each 
poster is our old friend L - - - - -- . And Alexander Smith 
is improving employe understanding and cooperation on 
such things of mutual concern as safety, health, absentee- 
ism and fire prevention, by using their dumb bunny char- 
acter as spokesman. Smith is overly modest. It disclaims 
credit for having discovered any Open Sesame to the 
problem. But it is glad to say that the posters have had a 
marked success in curtailing some of the worries that are 
born when people are careless. 

Early this year Smith gave Osborn, the cartoonist, the 
assignment of creating Linthead for posters which would 
point out that Linthead just /ooks funny. Murray D. 
Ewing, Smith employe relations supervisor, had become 
dissatisfied with the Smith bulletin board material. He 
scouted around for better material and found that while 
numerous posters were available from outside sources, 


none of them really filled his bill. Mr. Ewing decided 
that what he needed was a poster series which would de- 
pict actual operations and equipment in the Smith mill in 
order to create a personal identification in the minds of 
more than 6,000 employes. He remembered the rousing 
success which was the Navy’s Dilbert series—how gobs 
looked, laughed and remembered. So Ewing went to Dil- 
bert’s creator, Robert Osborn, and got him to do a series 
for Alexander Smith. 


At first Linthead, a dopey-looking character with a 
towering tuft of lintlike hair, was used to point up com- 
mon violations of safety rules in the mill. But it was 
apparent, almost from the first, that Linthead was too 
good to be spread so thin. He got a broader berth for his 
peculiar talents. He found his way to the offices, too, and 
it was decided that he could be used to advantage to ac- 
quaint employes with health precautions, absenteeism, on- 
the-job alertness, improper use of equipment, horse play 
(Linthead loves to play horse and sometimes even plays 
horses at Jamaica.) and smoking rules. Several of the 
posters have featured the equally hair-brained antics of 
Linthead’s little help mate, Mrs. Linthead. 


Linthead has become the best known employe of the 
Alexander Smith Co. When one poster recently requested 
ideas for future activities of Linthead, hundreds of ideas 
and sketches were submitted. So Ewing and Osborn have 
enough ideas to last them for a long, long time. 


IT BEATS THE DUTCH 


What could be more appropriate than a Dutchman 
who manufactures tiles? What could be smarter than a 
tile manufacturer who took tiles out of the kitchen and 
bathroom and showed industry and business that they 
could brighten their corners and create product identifi- 
cation with—tiles? The Dutchman who performs both 
feats is Warner Prins, a delightful Hollander who began 
experimenting with tiles as a hobby a scant year ago. Since 
that time he’s come from a basement workshop to a 
Rockefeller Plaza showroom. 


SAD SACK . . . with a penchant for throwing a cog in the works, is Linthead, who 
makes Alexander Smith workers mind their bad habits through odious comparison. 


UNTHEAD cass soe ous res - soo nous m room arc! WORSEPLAY wes LINTHEAD'S  stcons point until onnnl 
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Gives answers to questions like these: 


1. ‘“‘How far has inflation cut into spending power?” 


The answer is that allowing fully for higher prices and higher 
taxes (and NOT counting on savings, which are a separate 
subject) there apparently will be in 1949 a surplus of more 
than $100 billion over the basic costs of the 1940 standard 
of living. Which was itself a high standard! “The market 
potentialities of this increase in discretionary spending 


power have not been fully recognized.” 


2. ‘‘Aren’t savings being used up at an alarming rate?” 


This situation, too, seems often misunderstood. 


Actually, the backlog of individual savings at the end 


of 1948 will be three times greater than at the end 
of 1940, withdrawals considered. The rate of 
savings is now about 6°, of disposable 
income, as against less than 5°, 

in the so-called ““good” years 
of 1940 or 1929. 


A report of importance to every executive! 


aN 


OUR BUSINESS is not the making of 
economic forecasts. 


But it is our job to know people, how to 
reach them most effectively, and how they 
are apt to respond as buyers. 


As to sales potentials, each business 
must make estimates based on its own 
special set of circumstances. 


Some will be influenced by export un- 
certainties .. . some by bumper crops... 
some by material shortages . . . some by 
new wage demands. . . some by the con- 
tinued low price of the dollar. . . 

But there are some facts in the basic 


national picture which often seem to be 
neglected or misinterpreted .. . facts which 


can scarcely be left out of any individual 
reckoning. 


The report ‘“‘Consumer Purchasing 
Power— 1949” has been prepared as a 
convenience to our clients and friends in 
studying such background facts on a 
national basis. 

It analyzes in detail the true effect of 
inflation on discretionary spending power 
... the status of national savings . . . the 
significance of the “grading up” of fam- 
ilies into higher income groups. It answers 
questions such as: 

“What is happening to the rate of PRODUCTION?” 

“Are INVENTORIES getting dangerously high?” 

“Is consumer CREDIT Overexpanded?” 


We shall be glad to send you a copy. 


**The national facts on purchasing power would 
seem to indicate that there will be plenty of 

opportunity in 1949 to maintain a high level of 
production, employment and consumption.’’ 
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S MR. ARNO JOHNSON, 
Director of Research for the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 
said recently at a Treasury De- 
partment meeting: “‘Income 
groups are shifting dramatically 
upward. There is extra money 
to spend. But buying habits do 
not automatically follow buying 
potentials!” 


Actually, sales figures for 1949 
will depend on two things: mar- 
ket potentials, and the success 
each individual business has in 
converting those potentials in- 
to reality. 

““Consumer Purchasing Power 

-1949,” as analyzed by Mr. 
Johnson, will be of interest both 
to budget-makers and sales man- 
agers. Write for your copy to 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Twenty-two 
other fully-staffed offices in stra- 
tegic cities around the world. 


TILE-IDENTIFICATION . . . Warner Prins makes tile ashtrays 


with trade mark or company name for gifts or for desks. 


Mr. Prins decided to concentrate on the home for his 
market until he studied other tile manufacturers and was 
amazed to discover that none of them was doing anything 
to sell business and industry on tile’s limitless possibilities. 
He started wedging his way into the commercial world by 
simple little tile ash trays which bear a company’s name 
or trade mark and used them as an order-getter for vari- 
ous other things. The small tile ash trays, some banded 
in metal or even silver, others perfectly plain, were a 


natural for officer’s desks, reception rooms and as gilts to 
special customers. Prins believes that they're a very inex- 
pensive form of advertising. And if they’re done in hand- 
some colors and with a distinctive company trade mark 
(If you don’t have one he'll dream it up.) there's no 
danger of people consigning them to the storage vaults, 
Warner Prins makes of these company ash trays some- 
thing so special that they’re given places of honor on 
desks and tables. Visitors pick them up. admire then, 
even pocket them. 


And he’s quick to point out that the idea isn’t limited 
to ash trays alone. He can make up your company name 
or trade mark in such items as fireplace tiles, book ends, 
plant holders, hot plate holders, inserts for table tops, 
lamps, cabinets. All distinguished by vivid colors, subtle 
shadings, textural gradations. 


For the company, like one in Manhattan Prins deco- 
rated which has a limited budget, but wants an inviting 
reception room, Prins suggests picture and mirror frames 
done around the company trade mark and name. For 
companies with unlimited money to spend on decoration, 
like the one he fixed up in New Jersey, you can go the 
limit with weather-proof tiles for building exteriors. 


Mr. Prins has all the hardy enterprise of the Dutch, 
too. He doesn’t wait for industry to come courting him 
with orders. He puts the ideas into their heads. When we 
explored his showroom he pointed out sample ash trays 
he’d run up with such companies as Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Goodyear, Du Pont, and N. Y. Telephone Co.., in 
mind. These he does in every color of the spectrum. One 
of them, he says, is bound to ring the bell. 


in New Jersey's ONLY locally 
edited Sunday Magazine 


newspapers 


First issue closes Jan. 3, 1949 
O'MARA and ORMSBEE, Inc. 


COMING FEB. 6, 1949 


GRAVUR 


.-.in one of America’s most influential 


...éin one of America’s TOP Markets 


Newark Sunday News 


NEWARK NEWS 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
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IT’S AS OBVIOUS AS 
Besa 
A N A ‘ L that WOR nails down an advertiser’s problem in 


record time and produces results that leave him joyously bewildered. 
For instance, one WOR show sent 11,985 people trotting into 
showrooms to see a car a man wanted to sell. After only 13 weeks, 


a man who makes a cooling drink found that his business had increased 
100%. Isn’t that nice? 


A M ATC 4 that WOR — which is only a quarter-century old — / / 


is a match for any media anywhere when it comes to keeping its advertisers. } | 
Dugan Bros., for instance, has been with us 21 years; Hawaiian Pineapple, 18 years; / 
Fischer Baking Co., 14 years; Breyer Ice Cream, 12 years. And so the list goes 

— and grows and grows! 


A P ; r F that it’s a pipe if you want results fast at a 


ridiculously low cost. One WOR sponsor is spreading his fine product 
profitably for the thimble-sized sum of 1/6th of one cent per impact 
per home. Call WOR now, today. You’ll be more than merely amazed at 
the picked and proven list of shows and personalities that can be had 


at such low cost. 


comin g! 


TWO GREAT TELEVISION STATIONS 


~—heard by the most people 


where the most people are 
WOR-TV, NEW YORK...CHANNEL 9...WOIC, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


mutual 
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PUT THESE SHOPPERS BAC 


@ In 1947, while Baltimore fami- 
lies spent $351 Million in Food 
Stores alone**, Baltimore retailers 
were placing a new high of more 
than 10,000,000 lines of retail 
advertising in the News-Post. 


@ You have to reach these families before 
4 you can sell them. And to reach these fami- 


; lies easily, follow the lead of Baltimore mer- 
@ In the East's fastest growing major chants who are using the News-Post more 
* , 

market*, you put 57.5% of the 343,654 than ever before. It’s your best bet, your 
Baltimore City Zone families back into your biggest buy in Baltimore. 
sales picture with the News-Post. Your mes- *ABC City Zone based on Bureau of Census—1947 Report 
sage goes into 197,666 of their homes — for Baltimore Metropolitan District. Among the ten largest 

h d il T t | markets in the U.S., Baltimore's rate of growth is exceeded 
more than any other daily newspaper. Tota hes elie tuck Silas Medak Clntee, 
Net Paid 226,464. **Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 1948. 


To bring your Baltimore sales up to par bring 
your Baltimore market information up-to-date. 


First in circulation in the 6th largest city 


Baltimore News-Post 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


12 SALES MANAGEMENT 


INTO THE PICTURE TO 


BALTIMORE 


CLM PREC Fe Pe IT 


@ 
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HERE’S THE ANSWER 
TO YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PROBLEM! 


Here’s the quick and easy 
way to solve Christmas giving 


and entertaining problems, for 


both the home and the oftice. 


Serve or give any of 

these famous National 
Distillers products to friends, 
office associates, valued 
customers — anyone — and 
you offer whiskey, brandy 
or champagne of quality 


they know and respect. 


Choose now — and order early, just 
to be on the safe side. Order from 
your local liquor dealer today. 


OLD TAYLOR, OLD GRAND-Dapb 
and OLD CROW are Kentucky 
Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bot- 
tled in Bond, 100 Proof. OLp 
OVERHOLT is Straight Rye Whis- 
key, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. 
LANSON CHAMPAGNE ranks as 
one of the finest imported cham- 
pagnes. LEJON BRANDY is bottled 
at 84 Proof, a product of U.S.A, 
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OLD CROW 


BRAND 


ne Srraicit 
Bourson WHISKE 


oe amare 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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NEWS REEL 


GORDON P. LOVELL 

New sales manager of the electric accounting ma- 
chine division, International Business Machines 
Corp., former assistant to general sales manager. 


JAMES W. WATSON 
Former eastern regional manager, is appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager of Nash Motors to 
be in charge of field activities and merchandising. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.: 

Harold B. Donley (left) is appointed manager of 
marketing of the company's Air Conditioning De- 
partment and Henry M. Brundage (right), manager 
of this department's Automatic Heating Division. 


REMINGTON RAND, INC.: 

James M. Hackney (left) is named general manager 
and George W. Fotis (right), general sales manager, 
of a new division formed by the company to handle 
dealer business and called Dealer Sales Division. 


BELL & HOWELL CO.: 

E. S. Lindfors (right) has been promoted from vice- 
president in charge of the company's New York of- 
fice to vice-president in charge of merchandising 
and C. G. Schreyer (left) is now director of sales. 
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( some people are five times as thirsty ) 


Offhand, you might say, there’s no American institution quite 

so broadly national as the bottled soft drink. But is it, really? 
In one state, for instance, the average resident drains 160 
bottles a year. In another, he is content with a mere 29, 

In dollars and cents, the first average citizen spends $5.02 

a year, the second 87 cents. 

Thirst may know no season, but those in business to slake it 

can well afford a look at geography. As can the makers of 
almost any product you can name. For markets— whether you 


measure them by states or regions or cities— differ as much 


as the people who live in them. 

In the new economic geography of America that so many advertisers 
are discovering, newspaper advertising has a basic and exciting 

role. Newspapers, because they’re as local as the markets where 


they flourish, are showing many advertisers the way to lower-cost, 
higher-powered selling. Through them you can make your 
advertising work in accordance with 


the unchanging axiom that... 


The Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, is in business to help you locate the customer 
markets for your product. Call or write us at: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, Murray Hill 5-8575 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, State 2-8681 * 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Exbrook 2-8530 


Published by The Times-Picayune and New Orleans States in the interest of more effective advertising. 
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The VEW 
IBM Electric Typewriter 


This latest product of IBM’s long experience in 
designing and manufacturing all-electric type- 
writers possesses all the proved advantages of 
our previous models, plus many important im- 
provements. It has been engineered and styled 
for finer performance and appearance. 


Meeting every typing need of modern business, 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter is available in 


the Standard and Executive models. The unique 
spacing principle of the Executive model gives 
to the typewritten page the distinctive appear- 
ance of fine printing. 


Our representative will be glad to demonstrate 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter at your office, 
or at the International Business Machines office 
in your locality. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Offices in the principal cities 
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The exhibits pictures at the left were 
part of the mammoth Chicago Railroad 
Fair held on the lake shore last summer. 
All five were designed and built in just 
101 days! Gardner Displays was en- 
trusted with these exhibits because of a 
well earned reputation for original ideas 
and dependable performance. 

We are happy to report that the Fair 
was a huge success . . . over 2,500,000 
people in official attendance . . . we are 
proud of our part in this success. 


Genial Joe, the engineer, amused visitors to the 
Eastern Railroads Building with his antics. 
Remotely controlled, Joe stood, shook hands, 
and welcomed visitors in a most friendly fashion. 


A The Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
B The Timken Roller Bearing Company; 
C The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad; 


D The Eastern Railroads; £& The Pullman Company; 


GENERAL OFFICE AND PLANT 


477 Melwood Street 
* MAyflower 9443 


BRANCHES 


New York .. . 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y.—Vanderbilt 6-2621 
Chicago . . . 1937 W. Hastings St. Chicago 8, Il.—Taylor 9-6600 
Detroit . . . 810 Book Tower Building, Detroit 26, Mich.—Woodward 2-3557 
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... Like California without the 


ion ollar alley ofthe ees 


MPTY POCKETS are mighty scarce in the Billion Dollar 
Valley. In fact, right now Valley pockets are fuller 
than ever ... with total gross buying power up to 2/4 
Billion. That’s more than any one of 26 States. Yes, 
Valley people can buy. And they do buy. Annual retail 
sales top 134 Billion . . . exceeding all of Maryland’s.* 
But you can’t tap California's great inland market 
with outside newspapers. Because the Billion Dollar Val- 
ley is well removed from coastal influence .. . it's an 
independent market. So make sure your California sched- 
ule includes the three McClatchy newspapers — The 
Sacramento Bee, The Fresno Bee and The Modesto Bee. 
No other combination of papers—local or West Coast— 
comes close to matching their coverage of the Valley. 


Modesto 


Fresno 


* Sales Management’s 1948 Copyrighted Survey 


ce latchy  ewspapers 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
THE MODESTO BEE 
THE FRESNO BEE 


. O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


National Representatives . . 
* Chicago ° San Francisco 


New York * Los Angeles ° Detroit 
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When it comes to reader heat, the 


higher the thermometer reading 
the better the response to adver- 
vertising. Dr. Raymond Franzen, 
noted audience analyst, now re- 
veals that PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
generates a higher degree of 
reader heat than any other mag- 
azine—this from a comprehensive 
survey of 1,000 subscribers in 
every corner of the nation! 


Dr. Franzen found that: 


@ PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is the one mag- 
azine giving its readers the greatest 
confidence in products and services 
advertised in its pages. 


@ PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is the one mag- 
azine read the most for important 
information—not recreation. 

@ PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is the one mag- 
azine kept longest by readers. 

@ PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is the one mag- 
azine most helpful in keeping readers 
and their families in good health. 

@ PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is the one mag- 


azine most helpful in solving general 
family problems of readers. 


Ask your space representative today for 
a copy of “Reader Hect’’. Find out how 
this heat can stimulate extra sales for you! 


More than 1,200,000 circulation in 
families with children 


PARENTS 


MUGUZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


Atlanta — Boston — Chicago 


Los Angeles — San Francisco 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Having queried on who won its 
slogan-contest, WPIX tells me Ben 
Dollinger, of Brooklyn, got $5,000 
for submitting: “The first word in 
news, the last word in entertain- 
ment.” 


‘Texaco already has Sky-Chief and 
Fire-Chief. For pocket-sized Austins 
and Crosleys, how about a gas called 
‘Handkerchief’ ? 


As the vote-tally was coming over 
my Philcovision set, I fell to musing 
about polls and pollsters, and found 
myself asking: How trustworthy is 
market-research? |. Or advertising 
“effectiveness-reports” 2? Or Hooper- 
atings? Is there an element of crystal- 
gazing in those kinds of polling, too? 


Byron McGill wrote me right 
after the election: ‘“A_ political 
prophet is not without honor, save in 
the entire country.” Or, as another 
chap put it, Mac, there should be an 
excess-prophets tax. 


Reader McGill further advised me 
that November 7-13 was National 
Hearing Week, followed immediately 
by National Radio Week . . . that 
maybe I should get the wax out of 
my ears one week in order to be ready 
for the next week. 


In these pre-Christmas weeks, I 
have read much about “lay-away 
plans”’ by various retailers. ‘That must 
be the plan the Democrats used on 
the Republicans, who I feel will never 
emerge again in my time. 


Jim Morrow relays a definition of 
a bookie: “A pickpocket who makes 
you use your own fingers.” 


2,800,000 Over 14 in U. S. Illit- 
erate.” —Headline. Maybe that’s why 
copywriters don’t extend themselves 
beyond such threadbare vociferants 
as “Sensational new,” ‘Amazing 
new,” and “Revolutionary new.” 


“Hall Kin Share $50,000 Estate.” 
—Headline. It’s nice they kin, J al- 
ways say. 


Beau Beals is intriguted by a safety- 
slogan on the boards: ‘Give the kids 
a brake.” 


The same correspondent sends a 
clipping from the Delaware Valley 
Advance with a glaring typo: “Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Weir are charter- 
ing a three-foot launch to cruise from 
Oxford down the Chesapeake on Fri- 
day.” Reader Beals calls that a “quick 
launch,” manned by very “short 
order-cooks.” 


‘Those new dollar-haircuts don’t 
seem to wear any better than the old 


kind. 
. 


Finat LEAP-YEAR WARNING 


The usual series 
Of circumstances— 
Flowers, glances, 
Dinners, dances— 
Renders a guy 
Bereft of his sanses. 
That’s why most wives 
Wear the pantses. 
—Orville E. Reed. 


Add “Cradle” Correspondence: 
Henry Obermeyer thinks “From 
cradle to crypt” is an improvement on 
“From cradle to crépe,” and so do I. 
Don Southgate, Don Lindsay, and 
an anonymous gal breezed in with a 
version that tops all the rest, but 
they don’t expect to see it in this 
column. 


Dick Dickson wonders why more 
manufacturers of sweets for the small 
fry don’t use the wrapper for propa- 
ganda, as one in his West Virginia 
does . . . the admonition to “Play 
safe. Don’t play in the street.” 


Allan Hovey says Delta Files have 
reason to feel tool-chesty. 
2 
I like that society founded by our 
own Colonel Davidson, the PONC, 
which parses as: ‘People Of No Con- 
sequence.” 
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TAKE A DOUBLE HITCH 
ON A STAR! 


> 
>t ae 


51!/, millions is a lot of anything, especially if it's dollars 
—but that's Sales Management's estimate of total retail sales 


in Memphis during December, 1948. It's a figure that again 


places Memphis in the High Spot Star City Bracket and x 


one which represents an increase of 260.4°/, over the same 
month, 1939, and an increase of 10.19% over the same 
month of 1947. 

Thus Santa offers a golden Christmas to the advertiser 
who takes a double hitch on this tremendous sales potential 
by using BOTH Memphis newspapers at an OPTIONAL daily 
combination rate SAVINGS of 13c per line! 


ABC PUBLISHERS' STATEMENT 9/30/48: 
The Commercial Appeal (Morning) 180,929 
Memphis Press-Scimitar (Evening) 125,115 Scrippe-Howard 


Total Daily Combination.............. 306,044 Newspapers 
The Commercial Appeal (Sunday) 237,868 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
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if you want to sell prospective 


Home Cluners 


it’s smart merchandising to 
merchandise your products through 


Home Cuntré 


CATALOGS 


HOME OWNERS’ CATALOGS is your 
direct path to qualified prospects. It 
is a proven merchandising method 
for putting complete information 
about your product or service in a 
permanent reference volume sent to 
qualified home planners—at just the 
time when they are planning their 


new bomes. 


IRRITATED CUSTOMER—"'I see you 
have a notice: ‘We Aim to Please’.” 


MANAGER — “Yes. That’s our 
motto.” 


CuUSTOMER—"“Well, vou ought to 
take a little time off for target- 
practice.” 

—Kasco Informant. 


Westbrook Pegler, no doubt sad- 
dened by the election, may be cheered 
to know there’s no truth in the rumor 
that Henry Wallace and the Senator 
from Florida are collaborating on a 
book to be called: “5 Little Peppers 
and How ‘They Guru.” ; 


| 
‘The New York State Podiatry So- 
| ciety says 80% of Americans old Ff 
| enough to vote have something wrong ff 
with their feet. Even 8% of the 
| babies develop incipient foot-trouble 
| at the end of their first year. 
| Columnists, on the other hand, don't 
worry about a little corn. 


To a xenophobic Russian 
Who's been acting pretty cocky: 


| 
| Kick IN THE VISHINSKY 
| 


How TRUSCON 
found out... 


Putting consumer literature in HOME OWN- 
ERS’ CATALOGS really makes sales! You'll 
find definite proof in the results of a recent 
check-up among 477 families who received 
HOME OWNERS CATALOGS, This survey 
showed... 


41.7% 


were influenced 
to BUY 


on the strength of the complete selling 
information brought to them the HOME 
OWNERS’ CATALOGS way. This ““Truscon 
Steel Window Survey” is but one of scores 
of case histories in our files, showing the 
powerful influence of HOME OWNERS’ 
CATALOGS in MAKING SALEs to home-plan- 
ning families, Ask us to show you the 
figures. 


Home Cunes 
CATALOGS 


A Catalog Distribution Service of 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Take our tip and hold your lip! 
Remember Nagasaki? 


I have sent this quickie to The 
American Magazine's “Why-Don'- 

| Vhey?” Department: “Why don't 
| they equip ironing-boards with a mag- 
| netized plate to keep the iron trom 
slithering off when vou set it down?” 


Kaiser-Frazer will like this free 
plug at the top of Pages 630-631 in 
the Funk & Wagnalls Practical 
Standard Dictionary: “Kaiser-keen.” 


And Lowell ‘Thomas and his bark- 
er, Nelson Case, may be glad to know 
there’s a laundry-truck zipping around 
| Philadelphia, with this painted on it: 
| “We wash evervthing with lvory 

Soap.” 


Incidentally, Lowell ought to name 
his place on Hammersley Hill, 
Dutchess County: “Ivory “lower.” 
And make sure there are no Swans 
on the pond down by the barn. 


e 
Nit—"They say sugar supplies 
quick energy. How come?” 
Wir—"“It’s made of hurry-cane.” 
- 


Speaking of Ivory Soap, it didn’t 
nibble on the column’s offering of 
“Wash-Word,” but Laundro-mat did. 
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. and TIME is the only major weekly whose circu- 
lation has doubled since the beginning of World War II. 


A MASS MARKET OF 
AMERICA’S BEST CUSTOMERS 


DECEMBER 


aN figures quoted here are from the most recent 
Publisher’s Information Bureau reports — showing 
advertising dollars invested in all U.S. magazines 
during the first nine months of 1948. In the case of 
TIME and LIFE, frequency discounts have been 
deducted. 


‘T my thinking they, 4° a family, have 


through ver) many years 5) mbolized and 

exemplified every thing that 15 best in life 
on the lane "a 

These comments were made by the Govert- 

when he cited the Browns for 

k’s unique Order of 

families have 


had the same r more. 


And well might the Brow! 
their Gov ernor 5 praise. Forty years 
began converting the farm into ore 
Today they prosper from one of the nation 5 
biggest quince orchards, with 195 more acres 
of fine apples. pears. prunes and cherries- 
Their new prosperity results neither from 
luck nor inheritance alone. It js more the 


reward of an attitude. As Harry Brow? puts 


it. The land is the mother of every thing, and 
it will do a lot for people if they treat it 
right.” 

That’s Harry Brown's Way of saying what 
many another Country Gentleman farmer 
feels and follows as a daily guide: Good 
Farming means Good Living. 


~~ “~ ~ 


The December issue of Country Gentleman presents 
a complete * Family Portrat ” of the Browns—@* 
another of the nationally popular Good Farming— 


Good Living series about Country Gentleman sub- 
scribers. These vivid, true stories of the toils and 
triumphs of real people make inspiring reading for 
the other progressive Country Gentleman families 
throughout Rural {merica. 


t 


ii 
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said the Governor of their state about the 
Browns, whose Orleans County, N. Y. farm 
has been in the family since 1804. 


Grandma Brown takes readily to 
automatic dish-washer, garbage dis- 
poser, and other electric devices as 
they come along. 


6th-generation Browns enjoy 


the creek up which ancestor Besides 15 acres of cherries, the Browns 
Elijah pushed his bateau in 1804 have 140 of apples, 60 of quinces and 20 
to settle in western New York. acres each of pears and prunes. 


Son Robert’s flair for inven- 
tion and mechanics is “im- 
plemented” by a well-equip- 
ped, up-to-date machine shop. 


Grandpa Brown was one of 
the first orchardists to spray 
his trees, his first spray rig a 
barrel and hand pump. 


The two families now on the land live far better 
than the Brown forebears—and the countryside 
is a better place thanks to their living there. 


entrated among the “top holf” form 


2,300,000 circulation conc nation’s entire farm income. . 


Ss ilies who receive 90% of the 
J 
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Not how much. 


@ guatiry is often given the big play when 
there isn’t much—of anything...seated down 
front so you won't notice the empty house. 

“Good goods come in small packages” is 
only a half-truth perpetuated by half-portions... 
or midgets might make things tough for Macy’s! 

But bigness seems to blind most people to 
other essential specifications ! 

‘The average man is so awed by a million of 
anything that he forgets to look under the top 
layer, or see if the items inside are the McCoy. 

Only a small soul can gaze at a glacier, and 
ask “What's it good for?” 

Even the producer can get so fascinated with 
factory output as to forget why it puts out... 
Regarding which we must regretfully give 
ourselves some goose eggs. 


@ For years we have batted your eyes with late 
flashes on how much circulation ‘The News has. 
While 2,225,000 copies daily and 4,500,000 
Sunday are impressive figures ...they aren’t the 

most impressive facts about News circulation. 
How good News circulation is... has been 
turned into a figure, too...Seven out of ten 
families, in and around New York. God made 
‘em, the Census Bureau counts ’em, and 
Internal Revenue finds its best customers here! 
But most of the time, we have soft-pedalled 
or skipped the how come of News circulation 
...much more significant than how much! 


Sey 


@ Nobody can appreciate a hippopotamus, as 

the saving is, like another hippopotamus .. . or 

News circulation like another circulation man! 
‘The out-of-town circulation manager finds 

it hard to believe there is such an animal! 

And goes home grateful he doesn’t have to 

sell papers the way ‘The News is sold! 
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Because...and it won't hurt to read this 
sentence twice... The News isn't! 


This newspaper helped nobody work his 


@ For INSTANCE: 


(or her) way through college. 

No Dapper Dan at the front door ever did 
a fast canvass on a cuckoo clock, set of dishes, or 
horse and carnage, absolutely rrer with a long 
term sub...only a dollar down. If you don't 
like the paper, quit and let "em sue you! 

No freckle-faced kid or high school white 
hope ever showed up every Saturday morning, 
relentless as rain, and hounded a housewife 
to please ma’am take the paper, only 15¢ a week. 

No amateur Aphrodite, ailing relative, 
churchgocr, PTA member, or local light 
heavyweight cver put the bite on anybody for 
a News subscription to win a-beauty contest, trip 
to Hollywood, pair of blankets, or wooden leg. 

Nobody ever tied up anybody on taking 
The News for any time, on any basis whatever. 


@ Contests? Sure... but what kind? 

L'very News Contest was an added attraction 
(usually money prizes) to induce more people 
to trv the paper for a while...involved no 
contract to buy the paper, or even read it! 

You could look over somebody's shoulder! 

lhe purpose of any Contest was to hold a 
new group of readers for a while. Because after 
four weeks, most trial readers became regulars! 
The News is the fastest habit-forming paper 
anybody ever heard of! And circulation grew 
like bouncing bacilli in warm beef broth! 


€ By the typical circulation manager's 
viewpoint, ‘The News is out of business after 
every issue... hasn't anything to hold it up! 
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@ Subscriptions? Terrible! ...The ABC Report 
for six months ending March 31, 1948, shows 
outside trading zone subscriptions of only 4,450, 
which is .19 of 1°% of total circulation! And 
the Sunday subscriptions for the same period 
are 3,636, or .o78 of 1%! Arrears—none. 


t 
iA 
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@ Note also. Copies sold by Premium, 
Combination & Special Offers...Clubs... 
Contests Involving Subscription Contracts... 
Coupon Contests ... Insurance — NONE! 


@ ‘here are no carrier routes. Home delivery is 
negligible. In a few neighborhoods, you can 
get ‘The News delivered to vour door— by paying 
extra for the privilege! 

‘The News drivers just throw off the papers 
approximately adjacent to the dealers. 

And rain or shine, snowstorm or heat wave... 
98°;, of News readers leave hearth and home, 
walk or run to the nearest newsstand or dealer 

.and lay down their pennies for a copy of 
‘The News ...every day! 

The News is bought! ...more regularly, by 
more people, than almost any other commodity 
or service on earth! 


@ ‘The largest newspaper circulation in these 
United States is no sale—but a self-shopped, 
cafeteria, come-and-get-it, copy for copy buy! 


@ When vou can put your advertising in such 

a newspaper...with such coverage ...in such 

a market as New York...at such a low cost... 
Well, what are you waiting for? 


THE & NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper, 


220 Hast 42nd St., New York City... Tribune ‘lower, Chicago, 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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“MILLIONS OF WOMEN 
KNOW SHE KNOWS” 


That’s why Jessie DeBoth 
has gained a very high 
readership for the Food 
and Household Product ad- 
vertisers in Jessie’s Note- 
book. 

And that’s why advertisers 
in Jessie’s Notebook renew 
—and renew—and renew 
their exclusive franchises. 


You can’t beat editorialized 
advertising for dollar value. 
And you can’t beat the 
value represented in a Spe- 
cialized Column Written 
by a Specialist. 

If your classification is still 
open, we will be glad to 
talk with you. 


“JESSIE'S Mozebaok 


17,000,000 Circulation Each Wednesday 
night or Thursday morning. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Lexington 2-1434 


5 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Financial 6-1051 


Reaches 42% 
more homes 


In Fort Wayne the evening 
paper is read in 42% more 
homes than are reached by 
the morning paper. fhis 
represents a group of 11,357 
families covered exclusively 
by the evening paper. An- 
nual retail sales to these 
families amount to $49,221,- 
238. (Source: Sales Man- 
agement Survey of Buying 
Power Number). 


Merchandising Co-operation 


100% co-operation with Nation- 
al Advertisers, Monthly Food, 
Drug and LAquor Merchan- 
disers. Weeklu Grocery Bulle- 
tin. Route Lists. Market Map 
Tie-in ads solicited, 


The News - Sentinel 


FORI WAYNE, INDIANA 
Allen-Klapp Co. New York—Chicago—Detroit 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Keep One Eye on Congress, 
The Other on White House 


It is a tossup whether you will be 
busier watching for edicts and sug- 
gestions from the White House dur- 
ing the next year or keeping an eye 
on the numerous business legislation 
proposals which Congress will be 
stirring up. 

One of the first things to watch 
for is the trend in Federal agency 
and cabinet appointments—a matter 
in which President ‘Truman has been 
exceptionally unpredictable. ‘Top spot 
is that of Secretary of Commerce, 
with every indication that Charles 
Sawyer will be among the first to be 
replaced. 

You will get only the broad out- 
lines in President TTruman’s State of 
the Union message—and they’re al- 
ready familiar from his previous mes- 
sages. More significant, is the fact 
that President Truman will feel free 
to send requests to Congress for leg- 
islation on specific subjects at any 
time. And the Government agencies 
are full of ideas about new regula- 
tions, changes in old regulations, and 
further consolidation of their powers. 

It is important to watch all of 
these proposals. The trend of the 
Truman Administration is toward 
business controls—because of infla- 
tion, the Cold War, new crises all 
around the globe, and the fear of an 
eventual economic “bust.” 

President Truman won’t control 
Congress, but the White House rec- 
ommendations will command atten- 
tion. Psychology on controls will be 
affected strongly by world conditions. 


Congressional Example: 
Patman Back in the Saddle 


As an example of what you can 
expect: Representative Wright Pat- 
man, Texas Democrat and co-author 
of the Robinson-Patman Act (which 
bans discriminatory discounts, allow- 
ances, and secret rebates), lost no 
time in getting back to Washington 
and arranging for continuance of the 
House Committee on Small Business 
under his chairmanship. 

Representative Patman already is 
drafting amendments to the Robin- 
son-Patman Act to require full dis- 
closure to customers of all sellers’ 
discounts and to prohibit chain 


groups deducting from their gross 
earnings losses incurred as the re- 
sult of selling below cost to eliminate 
competitors. 

A lot of other pricing theories will 
be fed into Representative Patman’s 
long anti-chain-store campaign. In 
addition, Representative Patman 
sides with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the basing point pricing 
controversy and a rough and tumble 
conflict with the Senate is indicated. 


In the Senate 
Watch Senator Ed Johnson 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson (D. 
Colo.), whose seniority automatically 
makes him chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, also lost no time in clearing 
the slate. Shortly after the election 
he wrote Senator Homer Capehart 
that he was preparing to take over 
chairmanship of the Senate’s Trade 
Policies Committee — under which 
all the basing point and delivered 
prices hearings are being held. 

It appears that Senator Johnson is 
taking over the sub-committee in or- 
der to prevent it from going to Sen- 
ator Brien McMahon of Connecti- 
cut, who leans strongly toward the 
FTC view on pricing policies, and 
who would otherwise be in line to 
succeed Senator Capehart. Senator 
Johnson was notorious for refusal 
to go along with the Roosevelt New 
Deal on many things. He will have 
a strong voice in the Senate. Cement 
and beet sugar industries in his own 
state are among those protesting most 
loudly against the basing point deci- 
sions. He is almost certain to favor 
legislation specifically authorizing 
basing point practices. 


Manufacturing Census Data 
To Be Available Soon 


First preliminary reports on the 
1947 Census of Manufacturers will 
be issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in the very near future. Com- 
plete reports, which will include data 
on distribution and commodities, will 
start coming from the printers in 
February, but it will require two or 
three months after that to complete 
the job. The preliminary reports will 
be useful since they will cover the 
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IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL’S CAMPAIGN TO EXPLAIN THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


No. 25 WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK I8, N.Y. 


(The New Yorker offers reprints of this advertisement to anyone who wishes to have them.) 
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New York City with 5.8% of the 

country’s families has 7.4% of the 

country’s effective buying income, 

which is 33.1% higher per family 

than the national average. How sub- | 
way advertising covers this market 

is indicated by the fact that, of all 

New York City’s adults . 


9 ouT OF 10 
ARE SUBWAY RIDERS! 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS ADV. CO., INC., 630 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 20 


What | Are YOUR Plans For 


Increased Sales In 1949? 


Opening new outlets? Increasing the average sale? 
Launching a new product? Getting better results from 
your present sales force? Reducing Inventory? 


There's a profitable Merchandise Incentive program 
| _—s-— for every sales problem. The records of hundreds of 
successful sales campaigns prove that, dollar-for- 


dollar, merchandise prize sales contests deliver maxi- 
mum results at minimum cost. 


SS 
A Cappel-MacDonald Incentive Campaign for your 


+—— salesmen, your distributors’, jobbers’ or dealers’ sales- 
men will produce plus sales and plus profits for your 


company, too. Our complete services — Planning, Pro- 
motion, Prizes — are at your disposal to make 1949 


a top sales year. .Write for our ‘Portfolio for Sales 
Executives’. 
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Merchandise Incentives 


| Furnish the Drive.... 
| 


CAPPEL, MAC DONALD and COMPANY 


Coppel Building Dayton 1, Ohio 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
i i Dow 
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number of establishments, employ- 
ment, wage and salary, and similar 
statistics. 


Many Distributors Using 
Domestic Air Parcel Post 


Post Office figures disclose that 
business firms are using the new do- 
mestic air parcel post service exten- 
sively to speed up distribution. Dur- 
ing one week in September the 14 
largest post offices originated 53,475 
pieces, weighing 107,969 pounds and 
producing postal revenue of $65,- 
170.84. Average revenue per piece 
was $1.21, and average weight was 
2.02 pounds. New York City was 
in the lead with Los Angeles and 
Chicago next as points of origin. 


Short Notes on 
Washington Developments 


Washington observers now believe 
it certain that consumer credit con- 
trols will be extended beyond their 
expiration date next spring, and per- 
haps tightened. . . . Expect confirma- 
tion of Garland Ferguson’s reappoint- 
ment to FTC, 


Strong Argument for 
Another O'Hara Bill 


Few observers think the O’Hara 
bill to substitute court procedures tor 
Federal ‘Vrade Commission’s cease 
and desist powers will have a chance 
in the next Congress. However, rec- 
ords of the Senate Trade Policies 
Committee already are filled with 
bitter protests against the prosecuting 
powers of FTC. Typical is the fol- 
lowing from the testimony of A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. which 
came under the FTC ban in the 
Corn Products case: 

“Conspiracy is a handy gadget— 
for the Commission. The Commis- 
sion alleges that a conspiracy exists, 
becomes the sole judge of the sufh- 
ciency ot the evidence, is not bound 
by rules of evidence, makes an afhrm- 
ative finding, and then proceeds to 
issue its orders. Those orders may be 
upset by the courts only under rare 
circumstances. The Supreme Court, 
in the cement case, said the commis- 
sioners are experts whose findings are 
conclusive. It makes no difference 
that its findings may be contrary to 
the weight or preponderance of the 
evidence. By using the device of 
conspiracy, or unfair competition 
charges, coupled with little or no 
court review, the Commission _be- 
comes a legislative agency with the 
power of life and death over busi- 
ness. It can and does legislate new 
economic law never intended by the 
Congress.” 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


[’kotape 


RECORDER-REPRODUCER 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
RACINE. WISCONSIN, U S A 


WEBSTER 


ELECTRIC 
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Includes carrying cose, 
crystal microphone with 
detachable dase for tadie 
or hand use, cords and 
plugs, and one 30-minute 
reel of standard magnetic 


texes. recording tape. 


Webster Electric “EKOTAPE” Recorder-Reproducer 


Superlative tone quality. more power output, and many 
valuable and practical features make the new “Ekotape” 
anexceptionally desirable tape recorder. [tis extremely 
simple to operate. Fast forward and fast rewind speeds 
and time indicator scales make it easy to locate any 
desired section of a program. quickly! High and low 
level input and external speaker jacks add versatility. 
Designed to meet user’s requirements after careful sur- 
veys and many interviews with recorder users. A highly 
versatile, efficient, and dependable recorder with the 
high quality you expect of a fine musical instrument. 


WEBSTER |)// ELECTRIC 
RACINE | + WISCONSIN 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th St., New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address "ARLAB" New York City 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation" 
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® Superlative Tone Quality ® Fast forward and rewind speeds 
®'lape starts and stops instan- 
taneously 


® Faithfully echoes speech, mu- 
sic, and sounds 


® Simplified threading; depend- ® Positive dual erasing feature 
able operation ® Electronic Recording volume 


® Absolute freedom from wow indicator 


F e . 
ind flutter ®Separate bass and treble tone 
® Dual channels of amplification controls 


® Large high quality 8-inch ®ses any standard magnetic 


speaker recording tape 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
SS a ae ee ee ee ee eee ae ae ne et ere ee ——_— — ae oe ee 


Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin: SAM-3, 
Please send me, without obligation, literature fully 
describing the new "Ekotape” recorder-reproducer. 
NEMO. cc cccccccececcceceresoes roe ereecesceeseeeeesseeecoreneesese see 
pv. PPP PTPTTITITITI TTI CITT TTT Ti Tt . 
City ccccccccccccccccccvescccecevcescesccecs State. occcoccasseccsese ee 
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News, Advertising, Readership 
Devoted to Building a 


Better Civilization 


DEPTH OF 
PENETRATION 


is essential 
for a climbing sales curve 


A regular program of advertising in THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
builds for your product immediate sales with valuable customers 
who are likely to be with you for years to come. For the MONITOR has 
the depth of penetration that reaches the point where sales action 
begins and continues. 

Just as MONITOR readers constantly rely upon the accuracy and 
fairness of the MONITOR’S reporting and interpretation of world news, 
so they turn daily to MONITOR advertising for product news that is 
thoroughly dependable. Furthermore, the men and women who read 
the MONITOR enjoy distinctly better than average “‘spendable income”’ 

spendable for the good things of life. Important, too, is the fact 
that MONITOR readers ask for MONITOR-advertised branded merchan- 
dise by name. Leading retailers are keenly aware of this. 

Be sure this international daily newspaper is on your primary 
media list. May we submit a planned program of MONITOR advertising 
for your product? THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, One, Norway 
Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

SPEAKING OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION, HERE IS WHAT ONE ADVERTISER SAYS: 

“The response of your readers to our advertisement in The Christian Science 

Monitor has been a tangible one for us. Originally our advertising contract with 


you called for insertions in the Pacific Coast edition only... we gladly continue 
to advertise with you but on the larger national basis.” 


Branch Offices 
The CH RI S TIAN mr YORK: 500 Fifth Avenue 


MONITOR 


SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 


163/4 Strand 
GENEVA: 28 Rue du Cendrier 


Listen every Tuesday night to 


“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR VIEWS THE NEWS” 
with Erwin D. Canham, Editor, over the ABC network 
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CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT: 3-101 General Motors Building 
 & I E N C EB KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 


PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint Honore 
An Internotiono! Daily Newspaper LONDON, W.C. 2: Connaught House, 
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look Again! He’s Earned a Place 


on Your Prospect List! 


U.S. AVERAGE 100 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS PER FARM 9203 
UE OF IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY PER FARM 225 | 


NUMBER OF AUTOS PER FARM 158 | 


NUMBER OF TRUCKS PER FARM ]24 
OREO 
NUMBER OF TRACTORS PER FARM 231 | 
OTT MEET 
NUMBER OF TRACTORS HAVING RUBBER TIRES 925] | 
TRON OIE 


AUTOS 1940 OR LATER 168 | 


TRUCKS 1940 OR LATER 107 


PERCENT HAVING MILKING MACHINES 28] 


RUNNING WATER 100 


¥ PERCENT HAVING TELEPHONE 211 | 


Pe Tent HAVING RADIO 127 
7 ee ee 


TOICHEN SINK witH DRAIN 15] | 
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CENSUS BUREAU FIGURES 
SHOW THE MIDWEST FARMER 
HIGH IN BUYING POWER 


Here’s the Complete Story! 


Reading from left to right, you get a picture Find out why Midwest farmers can buy more. See how they 
of a rich, concentrated farm market that compare as prospects with other U. S. farmers. U. S. Bureau 
stretches by sizeable percentages beyond of the Census survey procedures and methods fully explained. 


: Write for 36 page book titled “Where Mass is Class”. 
the United States average. It’s a market 


represented by prosperous Midwest farmers GET YOUR FREE Copy! 
who subscribe to the Midwest Farm Papers. 
Sell this great class market on a thrifty mass 
basis. Five locally edited, loyally read farm 


papers blanket the eight states of Indiana, MM ‘ DW ' ty T 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, North P 
Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska. One 

order, one plate, one check and you are set tate 
to sell (at the thrifty ‘“‘Unit’’ rate) where the 


nation’s richest farmers do their buying. Get 
full details from the office nearest you now. 


ALLACES’ FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD + PRAIRIE FARMER * WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST and FARMER * NEBRASKA FARMER * THE FARMER 
est offices at: 250 Park Ave., New York + 59 E. Madison St., Chicago + 542 New Center Building, Detroit - Russ Building, San Francisco * 645 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 
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the group 
with the 
Sunday 
Punch 


with First 3’s 
SUNDAY PUNCH 


Give your advertising MORE POWER in the Rich Indus- 
trial North and East. rirst 3 MARKETS GROUP delivers 
a heavily concentrated TOTAL CIRCULATION of over 
7,300,000 which includes an average family coverage 
of 78% in the compact metropolitan area of New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia —areas in which it is “most 


profitable to do business.” 


FIRST 


MARKETS GROUP 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 


San Francisco 4, 
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New York Sunday News 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
Rotogravure « Colorgravure 


Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 


Chicago 11, Tll., Tribune Tower, SUPerior Of 


Cal... 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 . Los Angeles 13, Cal., 448 So. Hill Street, WIChigan 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the period ending December 1, 1948 


REPORT FROM THE MIDWEST 


Here's a poll without a prediction. SM's Colonel E. 
W. (Dave) Davidson, our Director of Customer Rela- 
tions, has been speechifying and visiting out in the field 
for the past several weeks, and I| think his summary of 
what he saw and heard will interest you, as it did us. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Boss: 


“Well, I've been out here three weeks now—in St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Milwaukee—most of the time 
after Harry Truman made his ‘sale of the year.’ ‘The 
boys have had time to recover their breath and do a lot 
of thinking about business for another four years under 
the people’s mandate to Salesman Harry. You'll be sur- 
prised at some of the things they're saying. But there’s a 
common pattern to it, as I'll tell you in a minute. 


“Ive spent from 10 minutes to two hours each with 
15 presidents of railroads, hosiery and shoe companies, 
heavy and light industrial equipment builders, electrical 
appliance makers, and advertising agencies. They thought 
out loud to me freely enough but, to a man, they said: 
‘Don't quote me by name! Not in days such as these!’ 


“Then of course I visited with dozens of sales officers 
tor beer, foods, household equipment, lumber, apparel, 
newspapers, radio stations, paper products, and whatnot. 


“Among all these people, nobody was any too gay 
and lighthearted. ‘They all see a big job ahead of them 
... but a job they believe they can do. So they are 
whetting up to do it. It’s the good old American spirit. 


“The things they said in common were these: 


_ "Business volume will remain at a fairly high level. 
Estimates ranged from two years to six. But to keep it 
up there, selling has got to shed a// its remaining rust. 
Raw materials are in good supply generally, especially in 
some metals, textiles, farm products; paper is still a bit 
dificult because whopping users have bought up many 
ot the sources. Inventories of these materials in factory 
hands are adequate. | 


Customers More Cagey 


“But customers are buying cagily, in smaller lots and 
on shorter commitments. ‘This tends to up production 
costs because of shorter runs and more frequent change- 
overs. 


“Prices of finished products are tending downward be- 
cause of public pressure, even though raw materials prices 
still tend upward. There is no noticeable betterment in 
labor eficiency. So producers are squeezed tighter and 
tighter between the upper and the nether. 


‘Another round of wage demands is dead certain. So 
business surely is going to have to operate on narrower 
Profit margins even though prices rise again. ‘To do this 
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and stay solvent is going to force management to work 
harder and to be keener than it ever was in the history 
ot the country. There'll be no place for ‘tired old men’ 
in top jobs. A company must operate with eager, able 
brains or it will not make the grade. This calls for a 
lot more attention to the development of executives. And 
‘Civil service seniority’ has got to go out the window. 
Young men have got to get their chance as never before. 


“Well, that summarizes what they said in common. 
Now let’s get down to some of the sharp points that 
several top executives mentioned. 


“Here in Milwaukee—a center of socialism in govern- 
ment for years, remember—three presidents all said the 
same thing in different words. It ran something like this: 


“There's a world trend toward providing the people 
more security and toward giving them a bigger voice in 
business through their governments and through their la- 
bor organizations. ‘Uhat trend is now with us here in the 
United States. Management might as well recognize it. 


Management: Move Over 


“We've got to move management of business over to 
the left a bit if we're going to avoid nationalizing of in- 
dustries. We've got to get used to more government con- 
trols, higher wages and smaller profits and learn how to 
work with them if we are to preserve the profit system- 
which we must do. 


‘And they went on to say: As for a bigger labor voice 
in management, we fully expect some of the more aggres- 
sive unions to come in here this next spring demanding 
not only ‘a look at the books,’ but some voice in deciding 
how much we are to spend for advertising, for develop- 
ment, and for officers’ salaries. 


“Well, boss, that one jogged me; so I put it up to 
one of the chairmen of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers who was fresh out of the Chicago conference 
last week, in which the engineers got a 10-cents-per-hour 
increase. This big hugger said it certainly wouldn’t be 
so in the railroad business and none of the reasonable, 
sensible labor leaders he knew in other industries were 
even thinking of it. But he tore loose against bulldogs 
like John Lewis and said if they attempted it, he hoped 
they'd die. 


‘And there was one other thing a good many of these 
presidents said. “They kept saying “We've got to have a 
big recession if not a depression after awhile. Nobody 
can do anything to stop inflation and it’s going to get 


worse. Inflation simply can’t go on this way.’ 


The Defeatist Complex 


“Well now, boss, it’s one thing to keep your eyes wide 
open to any impending troubles so that you can meet them 
as they appear and soften them off with good, courageous 
handling so that they don’t run you into the ditch. A lot 
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of business heads have been doing that. But it’s not good 
football to say in advance: ‘We're going to get licked.’ 


‘So | say to these men (who sound just exactly like a 
lot of other tycoons I’ve talked with ever since the 
war): ‘You prophesized doom in 1946 and in 1947. We 
didn’t meet it. Why is that?’ They reply: ‘New fac- 
tors kept arising which we didn’t expect.’ ‘lo that, the 
stock answer is: ‘Of course new factors arose! Why not 
continue to expect them to arise? That’s just normal 
in these years, isn’t it?’ 


“I don’t say these men are scared. ‘They're just 1929- 
minded. ‘They didn’t worry me much. But what did 
worry me a trifle was this: For the first time in all 
my post-war rovings around this country some sales 
managers talked the same way! Now, boss, | think that’s 
not good. 


“The good thing, though, is that practically every one 
of these people, whatever his job in his company, has his 
eyes wide open, his head working and his powder dry. 
People like that don’t get licked easily. Nothing much slips 
up on them from behind. ‘They're on the aggressive, 
not the defensive. 


“Sales officers are not the only ones on the aggressive 
out here in the Midwest. Among the presidents, too, | 
didn’t find one who said his company is going to reduce 
advertising and sales expense . . . at least not in the first 
half of 1949. Some of them are going to spend more. 
But they—like their customers—are committing them- 
selves for shorter periods than usual in their advertising. 
I mean in their planning. They're wary. 


More, Better Sales Training 


“Among sales executives, it’s obvious they are paying 


compensation plans with incentives in them (A_ brewing 
company has raised its men from the $300-a-month level 
to $450-to-$600, with a quarterly bonus system based on 
company profits), to equipping salesmen with more mar- 
ket data about their own territory potentials and to more 
careful selection of new men. (But ‘Where can we find 
any good men?’ is the common cry.) So I'd say sales 
chiefs in the Midwest are surely sharpening up. And 
maybe they're working harder. Anyway I saw quite a 
few still on the job long after 5 P.M. 


“But most of them are not taking the danger ot sales- 
men’s unions seriously, in spite of all we’ve published in 
SM this year about the rise of it. Of the 1,200 I ad- 
dressed on that subject at the St. Louis Sales Managers 
Conference, I'd bet 99% had been saying: ‘It can’t hap- 
pen to me.’ Some were astonished to hear that the ad- 
vertising space salesmen on all the St. Louis newspapers 
are union men... right in their own city! ‘This has 
spread to Cincinnati and some other cities—half of the 
space salesmen here in Milwaukee are organized! It 
‘can’t happen to me,’ eh? 


“Well, boss, that’s all for now—except that | had to 
learn all over again that Midwest bartenders don’t know 
what you mean by ‘soda.’ You have to say ‘seltzer’ or 
you get ginger ale. And the more you run around this 
country, the more you realize that the bowel-groan of 
the diesel locomotive everywhere is rapidly coming to be 
the Great American Sound. I’m off to Canada now, boss. 
G’by!” 

—Dave— 


Well, there you have it, folks, and thank you, Dave, 
for a thought-provoking memo. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
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Reflecting only minor fluctuations in both combined new orders 
and business spending, the business trend remained at its Septem- 
ber level of 235 during the month of October. 

A temporary drop in combined new orders in November, to- 
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gether with only a slightly higher level of business spending, 
resulted in a slight decline in the business trend. According to 
preliminary estimates, therefore the business trend will be 234 in 
November. 
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What About Business In ‘49 ? 
Let's Look at the Facts 


BY PETER B. B. ANDREWS, 


Former Economic Adviser, United States Government 


In the face of the overly-emotional reaction to the sur- 
prise finish in the November elections, it's time to look 
at the economics of our business situation and strike a 
balance sheet between credits and debits. Economist An- 
drews sees no violent turn to left, no cause for uneasiness. 


‘There is no basis for the hysteria 
which seized many businessmen on 
the retention of Harry S. Truman 
as President of the United States. In 
spite of any “mandate” President 
Truman may be considered to have, 
he and his top advisers remain fun- 
damentally conservative and_ rock- 
ribbed believers in the American way 
of life. 

Repeatedly has President ‘Truman 
come out for the profit-incentive sys- 
tem, the undesirability of crippling 
strikes and the need for a high level 
of purchasing power and _ high 
standard of living for the - general 
public. The part of the ‘“‘mandate”’ 
most feared by businessmen is_ the 
possible comeback of New Deal 
philosophy, including price controls, 
excess profits taxes, and more dicta- 


tion by labor. 


Price Control and Taxes 


Actually, there is a steadily lessen- 
ing need for price controls, because 
high production is naturally taking 
care of the once troublesome price 
problem. In fact, barring war, there 
will be little necessity for price con- 
trol in 1949, President ‘Truman and 
his advisers are well aware of that. 
Excess profits taxation will be con- 
sidered, true, but the ‘Truman <Ad- 
ministration will not move fast on 
this problem, and most certainly will 
lend an ear to businessmen to work 
out an equitable retention of profit 
margins. One must never lose sight 
of the fact that President Truman 
is not a radical. 

Labor will have more to say and 
also will receive a willing ear from 
the Administration, but conservatism 
in this country is not gone (Selling 
campaigns to sell the business view- 
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point will rise sharply.) and the re- 
action from the sensational ‘Truman 
victory will be a complacence-killing 
revitalization of the 
movement. 

Not only is President “Truman's 
basic makeup that of a middle-of-the- 
roader, but Congress still has many 
conservatives, and a coalition of con- 
servative Democrats and Republicans 
still can prevent any radical legis- 
lation (unlikely anyway) from being 
passed. 


conservative 


National Solidarity 


From the standpoint of the world 
situation, what could present a more 
impressive picture to our potential 
enemies than a strong public vote of 
confidence to our President and the 
presentation to him of a_ unified, 
Democratic Congress? ‘That cer- 
tainly is “bullish.” 

As to the present business picture, 
there are many troublesome wheels 
within the major wheel of the 
economy. Although the major wheel 
still has forward motion, some ot 
those inner wheels are in reverse, 
stimulated by production cutbacks 
and declining price trends of some 
lines, such as foods, shoes, textiles, 
clothing, furs, radios and tires, where 
abundance is such that buyers’ mar- 
kets prevail. 

Fortunately, the over-all industrial 
background is strong and will con- 
tinue strong in 1949, thus providing 
a firm foundation on which all in- 
dustries can work effectively to make 
a good showing. ‘This is not to say 
that 1949 will be a great boom year. 
It is to say, however, that 1949 will 
be a good business year over-al/—in 
fact, one of the greatest years in 
American economic history. 


In my opinion, too many worry- 
warts are chasing the phantoms of 
inflation, deflation, and Russian dis- 
turbances, enlarging these uncertain- 
ties out of all logical proportions. 
The tangible fact of the matter is 
that the consumer is in a strong earn- 
ings and assets position and that busi- 
ness enterprises as @ whole are in 
their healthiest financial condition yet 
—with more cash, less debt (a great 
deal of debt retired in recent years), 
more peacetime business and aggre- 
gate order backlogs than ever before 
in their histories. 

A ftavorable _ situation 
heavy unfilled demand for houses, 
for automobiles, farm machinery, 
freight cars, locomotives, steel, elec- 
trical equipment, television, new 
schools and highways, to mention a 
few. Our financial strength is 
broad. ‘Vhe liquid assets of all busi- 
ness and individuals have increased 
almost three and one-half times since 
1939, while total private debt has in- 
creased only about one-third in this 
period. Private debt today is well 
below the annual national income. 


Effects of "Cold" War 


War and its attendant myriad of 
restricting controls is a horrible thing 
to consider. ‘The Russian situation is 
disturbing, it is true, but one must 
not lose sight of the fact that a 
“cold” war with Russia means more 
business activity because of the need 
for greater defenses here and for re- 
arming our allies in Europe. By the 
same token, a “hot” war (unlikely 
for some time, if at all, in my 
opinion) would mean a mountainous 
volume of over-all business activity, 
with large advertising expenditures 
and strengthening of consumer 
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finances, just as in the last war. 


The grounds for an _ optimistic 
1949 forecast are impressive. To be- 
gin with, a tremendous number of 
people are employed—over 60,000,- 
000 of them, in fact. Do readers 
remember when that was the ideal 
goal for which we were striving— 
60,000,000 jobs? These people are 
making more money in total than 
ever before in the history of the 
country. ‘The Nation’s personal in- 
come is running at the over-all an- 
nual rate of about $215 billion. <A 
year ago it was running at about a 
$203 billion annual rate. In 1940 
it was about $78 billion and in the 
“great” year 1929 it was about $85 


billion. 
Labor's Position 


Workers are better organized than 
ever before, and labor’s influence will 
increase under the new Truman Ad- 
ministration. Scaling wages and 
salaries down is a far more difficult 
matter than getting them wf; it is 
unreasonable, therefore, to expect 
wage and salary levels to drop to 
those of former years. 

High incomes unquestionably are 
desirable, but dealing with corollary 
high prices is the ever-accompanying 
problem. Nevertheless, prices in re- 
cent years have not outrun salary 
and wage increases. Since 1938 the 
cost of living has gone up about 75%, 
while average weekly earnings have 
advanced 130%. 

Even though the economy is 
operating at so high a current rate, 
the great increase in the money sup- 
ply over 1939 is able to support the 
present price level. A realistic look 
at previous post-war economics proves 
that while prices drop, they still 
manage to stay above the old level. 

After every period of inflation, 
prices have a way of stabilizing on a 
higher plane, and this is even more 
applicable to the price advances 
brought on by the war. Significant 
is the fact that we have fought two 
great wars in one generation. 

The short-term price trend no 
doubt will show rather wide fluctua- 
tions, particularly in the event of 
war, but one must realize that the 
broad, underlying long-term trend is 
always basically up. I am definitely 
not forecasting further inflation in 
the near future, but rather am | 
pointing out the economic principle 
that high prices fundamentally go 
hand in hand with high earnings— 
and a rising wage scale makes pos- 
sible a continually. rising standard of 
living. 

Not adequately understood by 
many is the fact that prices have 
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The Business 


Debits 


Unusually High Prices 
Large Inventories 

Great Credit Expansion 
Declines in Soft Goods 
Grain Surpluses Developing 
High Operating Costs 
Pressure for Higher Wages 
Consumer Resistance 
Saturation of Some Markets 
Boom Is Aging 

Finances of World Weak 
Restricting War Fears 
Comeback of New Deal 
Labor Government 
Possible Excess Profits Tax 
Possible Price Control 


been pulled up by buyers’ demands, 
backed by their dollars. Farmers, for 
example, have not raised prices; it is 
we, the buyers, who have bid against 
each other for the limited output. 

Output now, however, is steadily 
rising and productive capacity has 
been, and continues to be, greatly in- 
creased. 

‘These are powerful anti-inflation 
weapons, and their presence is 
particularly beneficial in the atmos- 
phere of high wages and_ salaries. 
Should there be any tendency for 
inflation to get out of hand in 1949 
(highly unlikely, unless war de- 
velops), the “Truman Administra- 
tion would quickly install price con- 
trols. 

Impressive, indeed, in this connec- 
tion, is to note how many _ people 
have jumped into higher incomes in 
just one decade. For example, where- 
as there were only 1,172,409  in- 
dividuals making $3,000 to $5,000 in 


more than 8,000,000 
made that in 1948! 
The upward swing of incomes and 
their realignment during the decade 
1938-48 is indicated in the table 
below, based on research with the 
United States Treasury in Washing- 
ton. Estimated number of returns 
for 1948 are shown, and the actual 
number of returns in these classes in 


1938. 
Reserve Buying Power 


individuals 


Significantly, too, over-all savings 
are exceptionally high. Personal 
holdings of liquid assets now approxi- 
mate $175 billion, or about $125 bil- 
lion more than in 1940—a rise of 
250%. This represents a gigantic 
reservoir of buying power, consisting 
largely of currency, checking ac 
counts, savings accounts, savings 
and loan shares and United States 
Government securities. 


Distribution of these savings, 


1938, the records will show that moreover, is widespread, as shown by 

Income Class Estimated 1948 Actual 1938 

(individuals) (individuals) 
$3,000-$5,000 8,263,000 1,172,409 
5,000-10,000 | 463,200 415,596 
10,000-25,000 608,100 140,781 
25,000-50,000 149,500 26,336 
50,000- 100,000 51,400 7,259 
100,000-500,000 11,600 2,299 
500,000- 1,000,000 300 118 
1,000,000 and over 100 37 
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Picture 


Credits 


Record-High Employment 
Record-High Wage Scales 
Record-High Savings 

Large Backlogs in Hard Goods 
Shortages in Many Lines 

Low Debt of General Public 
Strong Industry Balance Sheet 
Budget Near Balance 

Large Export Demand 
Secondary Post-War Boom 
European Recovery Program 
Large Armament Program 
More Selling of Conservatism 
Conservative Congress Coalition 
Capacity Industry Activity 
Prices Declining Naturally 


the tact that 40% of these savings 
are held by tamilies making under 
$5,000 a vear. About 20% is held 
by families making $5,000 to $7,500 
a year, and about 40‘¢ by families 
making $7,500 and over. 

Some otf the economic pessimists 
point significantly at a recent tend- 
ency of the rate of savings to de- 
crease. ‘This trend, however, is not 
at all alarming, in my opinion, con- 
sidering the enormous total of sav- 
ings. After all, the savings position 
of the Nation is bulging distortedly ; 
a normal position should entail the 
spending ot at least $75 billion out 
of the country’s pile of savings! One 
must realize that the aggregate sav- 
ings have been rising since the end 
ot the war; note, for example, that 
the number of savings associations 
with $20,000,000 of resources each 
has increased 76°% since the end of 
the war. 

Another point of the doleful 
prophets is that consumer credit is 
over-expanded. It is high, true, but 
borrowing in the form of instalment 
loans, charge accounts, and other con- 
sumer loans naturally increases as 
more goods and services of the types 
usually sold on credit, such as auto- 
mobiles and household appliances, be- 
come available. 

It is normal, moreover, for busi- 
ness indicators expressed in inflated 
dollars to reach new high records 
these days. Should the amount of 
consumer credit, however, be related 
to the amount of national disposable 
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income, it will be found that the ratio 
still is about a third lower than the 
1935-40 average—which can hardly 
be considered a_ distorted figure. 
Definitely, there is an absence of 
monetary strain in the over-all 
economy. 

Similarly, inventories of all types 
ot goods, believed by many to be ex- 
cessive, are not too large on an over- 
all basis and in relation to the coun- 
try’s gross sales and demand. Natu- 
rally, certain industries are down in 
relation to others: textiles, shoes, 
furs, jewelry, and radios, to use a 
few examples, are heavily inven- 
toried, with their gross sales off some. 


Over-all Picture 


Such declines however, are minor 
in relation to the sales advances and 
under-inventoried status of such 
great industries as home _ building, 
automobiles, refrigerators, chemicals, 
agricultural machinery, _ railroad 
equipment, and television. 

In the gigantic automotive indus- 
try alone, there is now an order 
backlog of over 7,000,000 cars, a 
12‘% upswing over the January 1, 
1948, accumulation of orders. At 
the present rate of output, it would 
take 26 months to fill these orders, 
but, of course, in such a 26-month 
period many new orders would be ex- 
pected to come in. 

Plant improvements and new 
equipment add to the basis for rising 
production. ‘The figures for expan- 
sion and improvement outlays by 


American business in 1948 will total 


close to $19 billion—an all-time high 
and a total of $2™% billion over 1947. 
Such outlays, along with rising in- 
vestments in new housing, have a 
healthy effect on American initiative. 

Federal expenditures, additionally, 
are large and growing, while state 
and local governments are spending 
more for schools, streets, highways, 
and other public services. No large 
drop of business spending is in 
prospect, but if there is a decline, it 
is my belief that it will be offset by 
a rise in spending by consumers, lo- 
cal and state governments, as well 
as the Federal Government. 

A balanced budget, so long a will- 
of-the wisp, is a reality, and there 
may actually be about a $2™% billion 
Treasury surplus for 1948. 

Exports continue to run far over 
imports, and 1948 will show about 
$18 billion in exports, or twice the 
likely import figure. 


Cost of Living Decline 


Inflation will be well stalled in 
1949, unless we run into a shooting 
war. It is a pleasure, indeed, to be 
able to forecast that, without a shoot- 
ing war, the over-all cost of living 
will decline in 1949. This will reflect 
mainly drops in food and clothing 
prices. Pleasant angle of this situa- 
tion is that it will take place with an 
accompanying increase in disposable 
income. 

Our economic fraternity spent con- 
siderable time and money during the 
war analyzing possible post-war mar- 
kets. An equivalent amount of time 
and money may profitably be spent in 
analyzing the near-future years, repre- 
senting the secondary post-war period. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
softness of some lines of business in 
recent months is not a sign of a 
broad business downturn, in that the 
general level of consumption has not 
shrunken, but has continued to rise. 
The product-mix of national con- 
sumption, however, was  unantici- 
pated and misinterpreted by many. 
Actually, we are spending about $8 
billion too little for durable goods 
in relation to our income and about 
$14 billion too much for non-durable 
goods in this relation. 

It is inspiring to look at the Na- 
tion’s progress over the last few 
decades. Industry now is producing 
almost one-half more manufactured 
goods per capita than it did before 
the war and twice as much for each 
citizen as was produced in 1900, de- 
spite a doubling of population and an 
average 15-hour reduction of work- 
ing hours each week. Despite infla- 
tion, our standard of living has 
reached a new high level! 
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NOT YOU ... even if you are planning a similar get-up for December 25th. ‘This Santa is 
Charles W. Howard, once a successful toy manufacturer, who calls himself the Dean of Santa 
Clauses. He’s founder of the famous Santa Claus School at Albion, N. Y. This year he got Macy’s 
Christmas festivities off to a bang-up start (He trained their fve Santas) by presiding over their spec- 
tacular Manhattan Thanksgiving parade. Recently he held forth at Parent’s Magazine “Seminar for 
Santas,” a forum the magazine conducted for Better Santas. Howard, after his retirement, became 
incensed over the lack of warmth and understanding which he observed in store Santas, decided to 
wage a one-man war on the situation. At first he played Santa himself, then realized he couldn’t be 
in 10,000 places at once. He founded his school, trains Santas in a week-long curriculum which 
covers such subjects as the origin, history and evolution of Santa Claus, the art of make-up, child 
psychology, how toys are made, and Santa’s Christmas stories for kids. 
I 
THE TERSE SALESMAN ... Ross Corbit, who believes ‘ 
in being brief when talking about himself, is the newly elected . 
president and general sales manager of Hiram Walker Inc. 
For 14 years he’s been with Barclay Division of Hiram Walker ' 
Gooderham & Worts Limited. He joined Barclay as a 
salesman shortly after Repeal, held down district managerships, 
salesmanagerships, and a vice-presidency before he took over the 
wheel. He's spent his entire lite in sales and merchandising. , 
Born in Toronto. Served with a Canadian Scottish Regiment | 
in World War I, was severely wounded and gassed. Moved to | 


Detroit after the war and became a U. S. citizen. His first job 
sales—was with a steel company; his next, automobiles. He 
enjoys a good drink or two but believes in putting liquor in its 


proper place. He advises that you do the same. 
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GO WEST, YOUNG MAN... said a Mr. 
Greeley. And Ward D. Ingrim is taking the ad- 
vice. He was born in California, loves it, and has 
lived away from it long enough to know it’s still 
home. Ingrim has been, until recently, with John 
Blair and Co., national advertising representatives, 
in a key executive post. Now he’s returning to 
the West Coast to assume the newly-created post 
of director of advertising for the Mutual Don Lee 
Broadcasting System. Ingrim, a tall, blonde, 
quietish gent, is a figure in famous radio history. 
At the age of 26 he was already sales manager of 
KFRC, San Francisco, working for the late ‘Tom 
Breneman. He stayed with radio until he joined 
the Army Air Forces as a 2nd Looie in 1942. His 
leadership, in war as in peace, earned him a Major’s 
leaf. He came out of the Services, and transferred 
operations to Manhattan. Despite the fact that he 


gets a moist eye when anyone says “California,” he 
insists that the East is a great place. 
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They're in the News 


By Harry Woodward, Jr. 


P.R.'S "MAN OF THE YEAR". . . the coveted 
award, presented by the Public Relations Society of 
America, Inc., to the top public relations man of 
the year, has gone to one of the most popular figures 
in the profession—W. Howard Chase. He’s been 
director of public relations for General Foods 
Corp., for three years, before that directed the De- 
partment of Public Services of General Mills. 
Chase has watched, and through his own work has 
been a leading exponent in, the transformation of 
public relations from a dirty-faced kid-brother of 
advertising to a vital worker for industry. Howard 
Chase is a man who likes to know things. He has 
traveled widely, from Europe to Africa, studying 


as he went; pursued knowledge further at London 
School of Economics; served on the staff of Har- 
vard and Drake Universities as lecturer on new 
factors in international relations. Without doubt, 


as one of public relations most literate members, he 


has earned his reward for policing of his profession. 
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SHOWROOM, Products for Women's Divi. 
sion (left). Cabinets with drawers in front, 
(right) for convenience of salesmen, have 
extended tops to allow leg room for buyers, 


New Botany Building 
Is Designed for Selling 


Maurice and Joseph Mogulescu of Designs 
for Business, Inc., and Louis Hatkoff, archi- 
tect, worked together to achieve a com- 
pletely functional building in which each 
piece of equipment and each foot of space 


~~ cer 


contributes to Botany's selling functions. 


oe 


TRADITIONAL AND FUNCTIONAL blend in the office of Botany's president, 
Colonel Charles F. H. Johnson. Paneled in mahogany, the room serves both as 
an office and as a board of directors room. The color note is burgundy. 


CURVED BARRIER, painted chartreuse and topped with white moulding, gives 
fluid line to the Products for Women Division. The curved, waist-high partition 
separates the salesmen's section at the left from the reception area at right. 
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RETAIL window displays are suggested to 
buyers in the Men's Wear Products Divi- 
sion. Curving platform and lighting coves 


lead buyers from 
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foyer to 


1948 


salesroom. 


IN THE MEN'S WEAR Products Division the reception area is in front of 


elevators. Behind the desk is a card system covering all accounts. Re- 


ceptionist removes buyer's card, passing it through a wall slot to sales- 
man, giving him time to theck buyer's previous sales before they meet. 
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SALES MANAGER'S OFFICE in Men's Wear 
Product Division, Sales territory map, equipped 
with magnetized markers, slides across a large 
bulletin board recessed into wall, permitting dis- 
play of promotional and advertising material. 


“Super” Drug Stores: 
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Are They 


Revolutionizing Drug Distribution? 


BY E. B. WEISS* 


Director of Merchandising, Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


The answer is ''Yes.'' We are about to witness a develop- 


ment comparable to the growth of the super market in the 
grocery field . . . a development that inevitably will have 


a resounding impact on manufacturing selling policies. 


The super market completely revo- 
lutionized the marketing of all lines 
sold through food outlets—which, 
of course, includes numerous non-food 
items. 

The “super” drug store promises 
completely to revolutionize the mar- 
keting of all lines sold through drug 
outlets—and that, of course, will in- 


*This is the first of a group of five ar- 
ticles in which Mr. Weiss will examine, 
in some detail, the growth and signifi- 
cance of the development of “super” drug 
stores. Later articles will discuss the 
merchandising policies of the larger drug 
chain store units, their promotion prac- 
tices, and advertising policies. The second 
article will appear in an early issue. 
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clude numerous non-drug items. 

If you wonder whether the word 
“revolution” as applied to the super 
drug store may be somewhat on the 
sensational side, consider for a mo- 
ment some observations on the sub- 
ject made by Rexall, an organization 
which may be presumed to know a 
Yhing or two about the drug business 
and where it is heading. In a message 
addressed to its Rexall Agencies (of 
whom there are some 8,500 in this 
country) Rexall declared: 

“A sweeping change is taking place 
right now in drug retailing. It is the 
advent and spread of massed and de- 
partmentalized merchandising; the 
orderly display of a greater variety 


of merchandise ; the growth of Super- 
stores. The Superstore is a challenge 
to every drug store doing business 
along the old, traditional lines. 
Profitable survival will depend on 
increased and improved facilities—not 
only in the standard drug store lines, 
but by the addition of extra depart- 
ments and different merchandise. 

‘The Superstore is here in earnest 
and here to stay. It marks a definite 
transition in drug retailing; make no 
mistake about it. Superstores will in- 
crease their gross volumes and dom- 
inate the retail drug business in 
many communities. 

“The public has shown a definite 
preference for patronizing Super- 
stores featuring self-selection or lim- 
ited self-service. Take this word of 
warning: Don’t regard the Super- 
store as a passing phase in retail sell- 
ing. Consider it as being still in its 
inceptive stage. Superstore operation 
will be the outstanding development 
in tomorrow's merchandising in the 


drug field.” 
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OPEN FRONT WINDOW: Passers by easily 
can see to the rear of the store. This fact 
cues display makers to revamp point-of-sale 
material to cash in on added visibility. 


The super drug store is in the same 
relative position today as the super 
market was some 20 yearseago. A 
substantial group of manufacturers 
of branded merchandise in many cate- 
gories, who blithely ignored the super 
market in its early days, missed a 
very important distribution _ boat. 
Some never succeeded in booking pas- 
sage when the need became urgent; 
others found the low fare of the 
maiden voyage had since jumped sky 
high. 

Very much the same thing will 
happen with respect to the super drug 
store. Definitely, it is not a vital fac- 
tor in national distribution today (al- 
though an industrial giant like Wes- 
tinghouse deemed it advisable to re- 
vamp its sales organization in a man- 
ner calculated to stimulate the move- 
ment of its trafic appliances through 
these outlets). But the super drug 
store will unquestionably become a 
powerful, and therefore a much 
sought after, national outlet for a 
wide range of merchandise in the 
near-term future; in certain urban 
areas it is already a factor of con- 
siderable importance. Manufacturers 
ot branded lines (which these out- 
lets, as do the super markets, clearly 
prefer) who work with the super 
drug stores in their pioneer days will 
be firmly entrenched when the John- 
ny-Come-Latelys wake up to the fact 
that something new has been added 
to distribution. 

To add further emphasis to the 
importance of giving consideration 
right now to the super drug store, I 
might mention that some manufac- 
turers of non-drug, as well as drug 
items, are even now neatly ensconced 
in these outlets. Permit me to cite 
just one case history—and then we'll 
plunge into our study of this new 
marketing outlet. 

Skillern & Sons, Inc., operate a 
fine chain of departmentalized or 
super drug stores in "Texas—where 
everything is big. Two years ago, in 
line with its plans for larger store 
units and more diversified inventories, 
Skillern’s decided to put in electrical 
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PRESTIGE: Order is replacing chaos in 
mass displays in chain drug windows. It 
raises store's prestige in customers’ eyes. 
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appliances. ‘True, appliances then 
were scarce ; manufacturers were hard 
put to take care of established ac- 
counts. Competition nonetheless com- 
pelled manufacturers to open new 
accounts—when it seemed smart to 
do so. 

Apparently, it didn’t seem smart to 
take on Skillern’s back there in 1946. 
Says a Skillern executive: “It was 
very difficult, two years ago, to find 
a radio distributor or manufacturer 
who would even talk to us—much 
less talk about stocking his radio line. 
‘Today, we could have our choice of 
any radio line, but we are staying 
with the company that helped us trom 
the start (hear, hear). That company 
happens to be the best and largest.” 
(‘Take particular note of that “larg- 
est’; it suggests why some _ large 
manufacturers become large. ) 

And now for the pay off: In 1948, 
atter handling radios for only two 
years, Skillern reports that only one 
radio outlet in the entire Southwest 
is selling more radios of that particu- 
lar make. I might also report that, 


in those two years, Skillern’s has built 
up an annual volume of over $200,- 
QOO on appliances on time payments 
alone. And, finally, I might point 
out—in the event you think the super 
drug stores are interested only in 
low-end lines—that Skillern’s does 
over 50° of its electric iron business 
on one model that retails at $12.95. 

This, then, is a report to manufac- 
turers of nationally advertised drugs 
and innumerable non-drug items on 
the super drug stores. Suppose we 
analyze, first, why the drug store 
business is going “super”: 

1. The drug chains (and, inciden- 
tally, whereas in the food field the 
independents really started the super 
markets and the chains were laggards, 
exactly the reverse is true in the drug 
field) reported a larger dollar volume 
in 1947 than ever before but ended 
up with a 16% drop in net profit as 
compared with 1946. In 1948, dollar 
volume may again hit a new peak, 
but net profit will probably drop 
lower than in 1947. 

However, when drug store oper- 
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Operating at a loss 

Net profit less than 2°/, of sales 
Net profit 2% to 4%, 

Net profit 5° to 9%, 


Comparison of Drug Store Net Profits by Size of Store* 


Under $20to $20to $50to $100to Over 
$20,000 $30,000 $£0,000 $100,000 $150,000 $150,000 


0% 8%, 10% 12% 7% 8% 
13%, 14%, 16% 18%, 22% 22%, 
19%, 34°, 30%, 32%, 38%, 43%, 


* (Statistics from "The Lilly Digest," compiled by Eli Lilly & Co.) 


12% 8% 9% 3% 


ating statistics are analyzed, see the 
above table for important facts. 

One need not be a financial wizard 
or a Statistical genius to formulate 
from that table the general rule that 
the larger the store unit, the larger 
the net profit. (Why this is so will 
be clarified shortly.) That, naturally, 
is one reason for the emergence of 
the super drug store—a very, very 
important reason. 

2. All retailing is tending toward 
larger and larger store units. That's 
true of super markets, variety chains, 
mail-order chains, etc. 

Food Chains First 

The food chains were the first to 
move in this direction. The A & P, 
which operated approximately 14,000 
store units in 1929, has cut that total 
down to a mere 5,000 today. With- 
out question, that is the most am- 
bitious job of eliminating store units 
in all retail merchandising history. 
Other food chains have moved in a 
similar direction. ‘The consequence is 
that whereas in 1928 the five leading 
food chains averaged $45,000 per 
store unit, the figure for 1948 will 
exceed $350,000 per store. Even al- 
lowing for price rises, that is a gigan- 
tic jump. 

In the variety chain field we find 
that, while the leading variety chains 
doubled their store units in the 10 
years between 1926 and 1936, they’ve 
remained almost stationary in store- 
unit total between 1936 and 1948, 
a period of 12 years. Simultaneously, 
their volume per store units has 
leaped ahead amazingly. What is 
more, since the war the variety chains 
have confined their new store open- 
ings almost entirely to so-called “A”’ 
units, and they've been extremely 
busy adding square footage to present 
stores. The variety chains are, in- 
deed, becoming department stores. 

The whole trend of retailing is, in 
reality, back to the old-time general 
store—with modern trimmings, of 
course. All retailers are adding new 
departments, diversifying their inven- 
tories, aiming toward furnishing the 
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public with an “everything under one 
roof’’ service. 

Even if the trend of the times 
hadn’t compelled drug chains for net 
profit reasons to plan super stores, 
competition would have made that 
move necessary. The bald truth is 
simply that the drug chains are 
among the last of our mass retailers 
to join the march of all major re- 
tailers toward super stores. 

3. Competition of other mass re- 
tailers on drug business has compelled 
the chain drugs, in turn, to snipe at 
the merchandise categories of these 
other outlets. That intrusion of other 
outlets on what had been considered 
drug store domain is a very interest- 
ing development—part and _ parcel, 
of course, of the basic trend toward 
a modern version: of the old country- 
type general store. 

Drug Topics reports that, for the 
first time in history, the amount of 
health goods handled by non-drug- 
gists exceeded the billion-dollar mark 
in 1927. That’s out of a total of $2,- 
800,000,000 in all outlets. While 
Drug Topics reports that the non- 


druggists’ percentage of this business 
is actually dropping (from 43.09% 
in 1942 to 38.10% in 1947) I have 
a sneaking suspicion that this is simply 
another piece of evidence proving the 
inadequacy of our business statistics, 
I simply know that, on certain stand- 
ard drug items, the food chains are 
doing a volume up in the millions— 
a volume which didn’t amount even 
to pennies just a few years ago. 
Business on drug items in food out- 
lets, particularly in the super markets, 
is so large that at least one organ- 
ization has been formed solely to sery- 
ice that volume. This company ac- 
tually puts into food stores a compact 
drug inventory installation—consist- 
ing, incidentally, of nationally adver- 
tised brands. I understand it is doing 
pretty well. A huge chain like 
Kroger’s has a drug section stocking 
some 75 items—all high-turnover 
items and all known brands. Super 
Market Merchandising has some 
highly revealing statistics on the drug 
business done by super markets; they 
certainly do not indicate that these 
outlets have been neglecting drug 
business in recent years. To the con- 
trary, these figures suggest that the 
super markets and other food outlets 
have run up their totals on some drug 
items to as much as 5 to 10% of the 
entire total done on these numbers. 
But it isn’t only on drug lines that 
these other outlets offer competition 
to the drug stores. While these other 
outlets, particularly the super mar- 
kets, like the fact that a line of drug 
products has been known to increase 
food store volume by 6%, and profits 
by 12%, and that drug sales per 
square foot are double and _ even 


REXALL'S SUPER: "The public has shown a definite preference for patronizina 


Superstores featuring self-selection 


. ."—A message to Rexall’s agencies. 
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m — did the Good Housekeeping Guaranty These items and the Seal were featured in a 
™ Seal increase the sale of bras—it increased full-page newspaper ad. 

™ the sales of every product with which it was One store displayed the items with ordinary 
. displayed. "as advertised” Cappers, In the other store, 
" That’s what Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc., found blow-ups of the Seal were displayed with the 
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Perma Lift Bras 


20% more... 
Nitey Nite Sleepers 


15% more... 
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10% more... 
Swank Slips 


Sotip proor that the Good Housekeeping 


Guaranty Seal sells goods! 


Tests in drugstores and grocery stores show 


the same kind of results. 


No other magazine can offer its advertisers 


Women know — we 
give this Seal to no 
one. The product 


that has it earns it. 


such a powerful selling advantage. 
\ concrete means of helping their advertise- 


ments to pay off at the actual point of sale. 


(00D HOUSEKEEPING sells goods 
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triple the food store’s average, they 
are infiltrating on drug domain in 
other merchandise categories as well. 
For example, Wrigley’s is a well 
known super market chain in Detroit, 
with 22 large stores. Those stores 
have been carrying an assortment of 
over 200 drug items—and doing a 
healthy volume. However, Wrigley’s 
decided they could do still better with 
typical drug store merchandise classi- 
fications. So they've opened a sep- 
arate store adjoining one of their 
super market units. /t’s a self-service 
drug super. Customer trafic flows 
through connecting doors from the 
grocery super into the drug super. 
That drug super is a complete drug 
store. It has six major departments: 
liquor, wines and beverages; candy 
and tobacco; cosmetics; books, maga- 
zines and greeting cards; luncheon- 
ette; prescriptions. It also has a num- 
ber of secondary departments: sta- 
tionery and school supplies; glassware 
and electrical supplies, toys and 
games, household hardware, etc. 


Competition Felt Keenly 


Obviously, the drug stores in the 
neighborhood of that Wrigley Drug 
Super are feeling competition not only 
on strictly drug or health lines, but 
on just about everything they inven- 
tory. Nor is that true only with 
Wrigley. Super markets, like variety 
chains, etc., are adding more and 
more non-drug merchandise cate- 
gories that have been favored by the 
drug stores. For example, the power- 
ful Big Bear Stores Co. recently 
opened a two-story market in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. The downstairs is fitted 
out as and is called a “junior depart- 
ment store’’—note that well. Among 
the departments in that junior de- 
partment store—and note this well, 
too—are toiletries, cosmetics, sporting 
goods, cigars, tobacco, baby supplies, 
glassware, hardware, etc. Category 
for merchandise category, that is 
direct competition with the drug 
store. 

Super markets are even going in 
for greeting cards, particularly 
Christmas greeting cards. The Grand 
Union Co. put in Christmas greeting 
cards for the first time in 1947 and 
a small counter produced an average 
of $83 in sales per store in 42 Grand 
Union stores. “We are entirely satis- 
fied with the results we have obtained 
from merchandising Christmas 
cards,” states Hugh J. Davern, vice- 
president of Grand Union. 

Question: Are the drug stores 
equally satisfied ? 

Answer: No, they're not. That’s 
why the super drug store is very much 
on the way. 
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4. With operating costs in the 
chain drug business—as in all busi- 
ness—rising steadily, and with mar- 
gins showing a consistent decline, the 
chain drugs feel it advisable to give 
more attention to items which offer 
them both volume sales and relatively 
high margins. By merchandising such 
items, the stores can increase their 
over-all margins at a time when the 
gap between margin and cost is dis- 
turbingly small. (That, by the way, 
should suggest to certain manufactur- 
ers that a statistical presentation of 
the profit potentials in their lines 
might be studied avidly by the chain 
drugs—as, indeed, it would!) 

In any event, the drug chains are 
assiduously looking for lines that will 


PAY OFF FOR DEPARTMENTS: 


centages. And they’re doing it by 
larger stores, more diversified inven- 
tories. 

5. A final catch-all explanation of 
the reasons the drug chains are mov- 
ing in on the larger, departmentalized 
type of store operation is summed up 
this way by the top executive of one 
of the large drug chains. Says he: 
‘The super store policy results in 
better and more efficient specializa- 
tion of management talent; higher 
unit sales because of a broader range 
of merchandising opportunities, and 
a balanced flow of purchasing traffic 
lending itself to the promotion of 
higher-gross-profit merchandise.” | 
might also add that the larger store 
units permit better display of mer- 


Logical groupings of merchandise 


are replacing the jungle appearance in many drug stores. Broader, 
more varied lines make possible better use of management talent. 


throw off a better-than-store-average 
net. The relationship of those lines 
to drug store traditions will be cheer- 
fully overlooked—if the net profit 
potentials are right. 

Actually, the drug chains today 
find themselves in very much the 
same position the department stores 
occupied between 1920-1940. In those 
two decades, department stores did a 
magnificent job of moving merchan- 
dise, and a pretty miserable job of 
turning in a net profit on the per- 
formance. Similarly, the drug chains 
have done a grand volume job, par- 
ticularly the last two years. But the 
handwriting on the drug wall is writ- 
ing a message that any literate busi- 
nessman can read: “too tiny a net 
profit percentage.” So-o-o— instead of 
waiting two decades, the drug chains 
are moving swiftly and decisively to 
recapture their former net profit per- 


chandise—the “jungle’’ appearance of 
many drug stores bewilders the shop- 
per—and bewilderment is hardly a 
sales stimulant. 

There, then, you have the reasons 
why. Now, how are the drug chains 
implementing this decision to go 
super? 

Well, Walgreen operated 510 
stores in 1937 with an average sale 
per store of $131,164. In 1947, Wal- 
green had 415 stores (a drop of about 
20%, be it noted) and reported aver- 
age sale per store of $364,916. Allow- 
ing for price rises, that still shows a 
positive trend toward larger stores, 
a trend which, for Walgreen, will 
become considerably more _ evident 
within the next few years. 

According to This Week Maga- 
zine, a volume of about $100,000 per 
store wasconsidered sufficient for prof- 
itable drug store operation before 
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Farm magazines are the farm fam- 
ily’s main source of new ideas. This 
is what farm families in the South 
and in the nation have invariably 
said in survey after survey, when 
asked to name their most helpful 
medium. Farm magazines were 
again listed asa main source of new 
ideas by 64% of the Texas farmers 
recently interviewed by the Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service. 


Advertising in farm magazines gets 
high readership. In a survey of 
Texas and Oklahoma readers 
of The Progressive Farmer, made 
by The Advertising Research 
Foundation, the 10 advertising 
pages best-read by men attracted 
an average of 75% of men readers, 
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and the 10 best-read by women 
attracted an average of 70°% of 
women readers. 


Southern farm families read and 
prefer The Progressive Farmer. A 
Crossley survey of the 14 Southern 
states shows that The Progressive 
Farmer leads the next magazine 
(of all kinds) by 47% in number 
of regular-reader farm families and 
by 997 in number of regular- 
reader farm families who name it 
their favorite magazine. 


Findings of these surveys add up 
to one important fact: New ideas 
about your product in advertise- 
ments in The Progressive Farmer 
are your direct route to big sales 
in the prosperous rural South. 


ONE MILLION 
SOUTHERN 
FARM FAMILIES 
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Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 


MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Starting December Ist 


Delta Air Lines 
Proudly Presents Its 


300 Hlas 


DOUGLAS DC-6 SERVICE 


None Faster—None Finer 
To and Through the South 


“|9 


You'll fly in smart company in the 
new DC-6 Deltaliners; with peo- 
ple whose names make news in 
society columns or financial sec- 
tions. You'll share the thrill of 
300 miles an hour speed plus 
unsurpassed luxury aloft. 
Fly Chicago-Miami 4 hours 
non-stop; Chicago-Atlan- 
* ta 2 hours 10 minutes 
3 non-stop. Equally fast 
DC-6 flights to other 
key points. 


Chicago @ 


* indicates DC-6 Stops Cincinnati @ 


Atlanta * New Orleans * Dallas 
Service opens January Ist 
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General Offices: ATLANTA, GA. 


See your 
Travel Agent 
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1940. In 1947, the large drug chains 
doing the lion’s share of chain drug 
business averaged $276,000 per store 
unit. Inasmuch as that $276,000 pe: 
store unit did not produce a satis- 
factory net, these chains are planning 
for still more super outlets and still 
larger totals per store unit. (Actually, 
the figures on the super stores in each 
chain are highly satisfactory; it is 
the smaller store units that pull down 
the net profit percentage. ) 

The Sun Ray Drug Co. is closing 
out smaller stores. By the end of this 
year, work now under way in enlarg- 
ing five store units is expected to be 
completed. Three large new units are 
also scheduled to be added by the 
year’s end. Major alterations are be- 
ing made in many of its 135 stores. 

The Kinsel drug chain, operating 
14 stores, reported a $426,000 aver- 
age in 1947 and expects to better 
that average in 1948. That is a pretty 
high average and, of course, it spells 
out “super” store units. 

However, the Katz Drug Co. does 
about 275% better. This pioneer in 
super drug stores averaged $1,162,238 
in its 23 outlets in 1947. This Week 
Magazine reports that Snyder’s Drug 
Stores averaged $823,887 per outlet 
and that the biggest gain was regis- 
tered by Skillern’s, whose 1947 aver- 
age of $339,460 per outlet was more 
than double its 1943 total. Not bad 


for four years. 


“Opportunity Unlimited" 
As for Rexall, I find that that 


chain closed 61 of its own stores in 
1947 and will probably close at least 
as many in 1948. Rexall is committed 
to a policy of super drug stores, for 
itself and for its agencies. In fact, in 
a stockholder message, J. W. Dart, 
president of Rexall, bluntly declared: 
“Your company has closed a large 
number of stores consistent with its 
policy of eliminating small and mar- 
ginal stores in favor of superstores.” 
Rexall has distributed to its agencies 
a handsome and expensive brochure, 
done in color, titled significantly ““Op- 
portunity Unlimited,” which guides 
the agencies in how to design, mer- 
chandise and promote a super drug 
store. 

And, if you should conclude that 
only the chains are concerned about 
super drug stores, I might mention 
that not only are Rexall agencies 
climbing aboard this particular band- 
wagon; not only did the fabulous in- 
dependent Webb of Florida show the 
way, but other independents here and 
there are paying heed to the signs of 
the times. An independent in Los 
Angeles, probably spurred on by the 
giant Rexall super in that city, re- 
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Constant Hosiery Stores are scattered 
throughout the Middle West. President 
H. E. Constant stays in touch by 
Bonanza, makes it home to Milwaukee 
for dinner. too! “Our Bonanza operates 
12 months a year,” he states. “It’s in- 


.-. with a company-owned Bonanza 


“We deal in ‘out-size’ products. such as 
trailerized truck tanks.” says J. K. Downer 
of Scientific Brake and Equipment Com- 
pany, Saginaw. Mich.. “and our sample 
case would fill freight cars. We pick up 
distant customers with our four-place 


Cd 


valuable to rush promotional material 

and merchandise right from our mill.” 

t 

CO 0 EE 

1 ‘ ° 
Cut waste time out of travel time 

' Add up the hours you spent last month just “going 

. somewhere” on business. Cut them by two-thirds. 

r That’s what a company-owned Bonanza can do! A 

e note on your company letterhead will bring an 

d informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of 

f American Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft 

" Corporation. Wichita. Kansas, U. S. A. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Bonanza, bring them over for plant inspec- 
tion and return them in hours. Sales are 
easier to make. We get to know our custom- 
ers better, too.” All this at the Bonanza’s 
amazingly low operating cost —measured 
in pennies per mile. 


“One of our agricultural machinery 


customers was combining wheat in Texas 


when he needed parts—fast.” reports 

A. A. Dryden, president of Oberlin Motor 
Company, Oberlin, Kansas, “He was 520 
miles away, but our four-place Bonanza 


got parts there three hours after his call. 
When we give service like this we keep 
our customers, even though other 
distributors are nearer. Our Bonanza 
is a real sales tool!” 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


MAME 


MODEL 


TACOMA is an electric city. For years, 
Tacoma homes have enjoyed the lowest 
electric rates* in the nation. Here’s a 


fertile field for your appliance sales 
effort—effectively reached only by the 
dominant News Tribune. 


*Federal Power Commission 1948 
Report shows Tacoma with low- 
est average residential bill in 
100. and 250 KWH groups. 
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NO “outside” newspaper effect- 
ively covers the Tacoma - Pierce 
County metropolitan market. These 
percentage - of - coverage figures 


show why: 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 80% 


Second Tacoma Paper .......... 50% 
Seattle Morning Paper 9% 
Seattle Evening Paper .......... 3% 


News Tribune 


Represented Nationally by Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co. 


cently opened a $250,000 store—and, 
for that money, even in this day and 
age, you have more than a hole in 
the wall. 

Of course, at this point a question 
may arise: When does a drug store 
become a super? 

There is no quick answer to that 
question. Even locale would affect 
the reply, because a store unit with 
6,000 square feet of floor space might 
be considered a super in one location, 
but a rather small store if located 
right next to a unit with 32,000 
square feet (the world’s largest) or 
to Rexall’s unit in the Crenshaw dis- 
trict of Los Angeles with its total of 
16,500 feet of which some 9,000 is 
devoted to customer traffic areas. 

Similarly, a new Snyder drug unit 
in St. Paul, Minn., has 10,000 square 
feet of selling space on two floors, 30 
departments, a staff of 90 emploves. 
That, of course, is a super unit. But 
what about the Muir Drug Co. units 
now in the building or planning 
stages? Store depth for these units, 
located in medium-size cities in 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio, varies 
from 80 to 150 feet with frontages 
of approximately 40 feet. That would 
give total square footage of from 
3,200 to 6,000—not all in selling 
area, of course. Are those Muir Drug 
units supers? 


Why They're Supers 


I think they are. (And in these 
opinions I believe I am supported by 
the American Druggist.) 1 think 
they’re supers because they will be 
large stores in their communities. I 
think they are supers, too, because 
they carry a widely diversified inven- 
tory, are smartly departmentalized. 

Therefore, I would say that, de- 
pending on location, merchandising 
technique, etc., a store unit run- 
ning anywhere from 5,000 square 
feet up, might be classed as a drug 
super; a few with square footage as 
low as +,000 might be classed as su- 
pers under certain circumstances. The 
super drug store will have from 20 to 
30 distinct departments. In that re- 
spect it will be considerably larger 
than the mythical “average” drug 
store—many of which are only 
crudely departmentalized, if at all, 
and which seldom have as many as 8 
or 10 departments. 

However, some drug chain opera- 
tors are inclined to insist that a super- 
drug unit is entitled to that accolade 
only if it does a volume of at least 
one million dollars and over. If this 
is actually the sole criterion of a 
super-drug store, then it can be stated 
that there are approximately 89 such 
stores in this country currently oper- 
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Which of these 3 


things do you want ativertising, to help you lo today ? 


’] Maintain a sales position, 
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3 Improve cesteaty and el a as 


Whether it carries information that 
people buy” : 


or information that helps folks get the most out of your 


“sells by helping 


product ps 

or information that keeps their tongues hanging out for 
your = or service while it explains why you can't 
sell “em now . 

your advertising can help you do the job that needs 
doing today by multiply’ ing the right information to the 
right people speedily and economically . . . 


provided your advertising people know what to say, 
to whom, how, and how often. 


Oh, so there’s a catch to it? 
Yes. there’s a catch to it! 


You shouldn't expect your advertising people to fit 


their use of the printed word to your current sales ob- 
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THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 


+“ 'DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY” 


jectives just because they're skilled creative men. 

You don't “create” the sound foundation for a work- 
ing tool like advertising. You build it by applying the 
same sort of sales analysis that governs your whole 
customer relations policy. 

So, to do the kind of advertising that will help reduce 
the cost of doing business. your advertising people need 
vour help and encouragement to guide them in four im- 
portant steps: 


1. Review and define all the specifying and buy ing influ- 
ences. including those who are hard for your salesmen to 
reach. (Do you know them all? ) 


2.Find out the viewpoints, prejudices. and confusions 
that color your product (or your policies) in the minds 
of your customers and prospects. (Do you know—for 
sure—what they think and why they think it? ) 

3. Then, and only then, determine what to say, to whom, 
and how often, to improve those viewpoints and to re- 
duce the prejudices and confusions that obstruct the 
low-cost achievement of your current aims. 


4.Select the best tools to use (booklets, magazines, direct 
mail, radio. or any other mechanical means of transmit- 
ting ideas or information) for saying each part of what 
needs to be said. 


Sound like work? 


Sure. So's running a sales department! But if you have 


“Ditch Diggin’ » advertising crew on your team and 


vou ll give dems a cceaatiaiae amount of help on cus- 
tomer aad prospect analysis. they can greatly multiply 
the effectiveness of your advertising as an aid to your 
sales situation right now, 


We'll be glad to send a copy of this 20-page booklet, “‘Ditch- 
Digging’ Advertising That Sells by Helping People Buy,” 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) to any sales executive interested in 
using advertising (1) to help build more 
-ales volume at lower unit sales cost, or 
(2) to maintain a sales position at lower 
unit sales cost, or (3) to improve cus- 
tomer and prospect relations as a sound 


ING 
° DITCH DIGG 
basis for future business. 


4{DVERTISING 
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Meet the man with the 


There are many men in business who say, ‘“No,” 
... simply because they haven’t got what it takes 
to say, “Yes.” 


It’s usually easier not to do something, not to 
try something, not to buy something. To make 
positive decisions requires active conviction, 
born of imagination and information. That’s why 
the “GO-Light” men—the decision-makers—are 
so hard to find. 


155,283 of these decision-makers* read The Wall 
Street Journal regularly. They read it to get all 
the news of business fast, frequently, accurately. 
It is the only national business daily. Its audience 
is the best-informed business audience in America. 


MORE DECISION-MAKERS FOR YOUR DOLLAR 


Continuing surveys made for diversified prod- 
ucts, show The Wall Street Journal delivers the 
maximum number of decision-makers per dollar 
among all magazines or newspapers. 


Over the past 6 years its circulation has tripled 
...While its rate per thousand has dropped 56%. 


You can be in The Wall Street Journal every 
other week for a full year—with a dominant 8 in. 
by 10% in. space unit—for less than $16,000. 
And whatever your problem, it offers you all the 
flexibility only a newspaper’s big page size and 
high frequency make possible. 


PUT A ROOF ON YOUR BUSINESS PAPER PROGRAM 


No matter what branches of business you sell— 
manufacturing, mining, transportation, etc.—The 
Wall Street Journal can build extra strength into 
your 1949 business paper schedules. It adds de- 
cision-makers where you need the “Yes-votes” 
most, makes every business paper you are now 
using produce even more effectively. 


We'd like to show you The Wall Street Journal 
audience, broken down by actual readers, indus- 
try by industry, title by title, function by func- 
tion . . . and let you apply it to your present 
business paper program and then make your own 
decision. THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


155,283 DECISION-MAKERS READ THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


The total net paid attained circulation of The Wall Street Journal is over 135,000. A recent “one-out-of-every- 
four” subscriber check established a total identified readership of 223,641—adding the ultra-conservative-figure 
of 16/25ths of an additional reader for each paid subscriber. Decision-makers selected are only those executives 
ranking General Manager, Department Head, or better. Ask to see the detailed figures. 
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“GO-Light’ eyes... 


ey THE WALL STREET JOURNAL is the only national 
business daily (in fact, the only national newspaper) . . . 
printed every business day in New York, Dallas and 

San Francisco . . . shipped via air to 11 key distribution 
cities . . . circulated in every state . . . over 80% day- 
of-publication delivery ... . exclusive news reporting on 
national “‘situations” . . . its reporters, correspondents 

and analysts are literally everywhere. 
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“Rum it excusively mM 
Tho Times in Seotthe— 


concentrate in this medium for impact, 


frequency and follow-through. We'll 
reach 8 out of 10 Seattle homes 
and reach them 


intensively.” 


THAT DOES IT! 


(THE SEATTLE TIMES advertising leadership—from Media 
Records, daily and Sunday, first 10 months 1948.) 


in classified by...... 112,422 unes T HE 

in national by... .. 196,211 snes 

=) ee) | SEATTLE 
in retail drug es . 107,708 LINES 


Oe station by .. 41,36] corms 
Retail Trading Zone by 43,500 corte 


in total circulation by . 29,000 copies 
_ *(Daily)— ABC March 31, 1948 
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“Sounds like a swell promotion; wonder what rulings it 
violates!” 


ating under the banners of the fol- 
lowing chains: 

Sav-on Drugs—Huntington Park, Calif. 

Thrifty Drug—Los Angeles 

Skaggs Drug—Oakland, Calif. 

Republic Drug—Denver, Colo. 

Walgreen—Chicago 

Toller—Sioux City, lowa 

Read Drug & Chemical Co.—Baltimore, 

Md. 

Cunningham—Detroit, Mich. 

Kinsel Drug Co.—Detroit, Mich. 

Sam’s Cut Rate Drugs—Detroit, Mich. 

Snyder Drug Co.—Minneapolis, Minn. 

Katz Drug Co.—Kansas City, Mo. 

Whalen Drug Co.—New York City 

Gray Drug Stores—Cleveland, Ohio 

Fred Meyer, Inc.—Portland, Ore. 

Sun Ray Drug—Philadelphia 

Pantaze Drug Co.—Memphis, Tenn. 

Skillern & Son—Dallas, Tex. 

Pay-Less Drug—Tacoma, Wash. 

Webb’s Drug—St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Red Cross Pharmacy—Miami, Fla. 

Liggett-Lane-Owl-Sontag—Los Angeles 

However, I continue of the opin- 
ion that a dogmatic formula cannot 
be employed in determining when a 
drug store unit has achieved “super”’ 
status. Another factor, however, that 
might be employed in determining 
whether a drug chain unit is a 
“super,” in addition to square foot- 
age and dollar volume, is the number 
and type of departments and mer- 
chandise categories inventory. Here 
too there are considerable variations 
—tor example, although Rexall’s 
stores at 6th & Broadway in Los An- 
geles, and at Beverly and La Cienega 
in Los Angeles, are both considered 
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by Rexall to be super-units, there is 
a great deal of difference in the de- 
partments and merchandise categories 
featured in the two chain stores. 
Generally speaking, a super drug 
store will include the following de- 
partments and merchandise categories : 


Medicines 

Vitamins 
Prescription 
Cosmetics and fancy 
Hospital and rubber 
Baby 

Nuts 

Camera 

Cigars 

Sundries 

Gift goods 
Veterinary lines 
Electrical 

Household 

Hosiery 

Costume jewelry 
Female hygiene 
Magazines and newspapers 
Liquor, beer, wine, ete. 
Office supplies 
Stationery 

Greeting cards 
Candy 

Leather goods 

Pet 

Diabetic 

Soda 


There is one more factor that I 
might mention in connection with 
rating a drug store unit, and that is 
that a store deserving of the “super” 
label would hardly do less than $100 
per square foot of selling floor area, 
and the top figure for a super drug 
chain unit would probably be some- 


where in the neighborhood of $250 
per square foot. 

That, then, is a very quick review 
of a hugely significant marketing de- 
velopment—the super drug store. As 
I view this development, it is, if 
anything, more significant to manu- 
facturers of non-drug items than to 
manufacturers of drug items. To the 
former, it means an important new 
outlet; to the latter it merely means 
a still larger outlet. 

The manufacturer of non-drug 
items of the type now being favored 
by the super drug units would do 
well to bear in mind that, while chain 
drug stores, with only 11% of all 
retail drug units, do 25% of total 
drug store volume, and while the 
average chain drug unit does about 
three times the volume of the inde- 
pendent, and while they operate 75% 
of the stores doing $100,000 annually 
and over, they can show even more 
startling figures on non-drug items. 
On some non-drug items, the chain 
drug stores account for as much as 
50% of the total sold through drug 
outlets. What’s more, this non-drug 
business concentrates not only in a 
small group of drug chains, but it is 
concentrated in a small number of the 
total of some 5,750 chain drug units. 
Obviously, the larger the store—the 
more diversified the inventory—the 
larger the percentage of the total 
store volume that comes from non- 
drug items. 


Chains Lick Independents 


That point requires emphasis and 
re-emphasis. Ihe larger the store unit, 
the more the volume done on non- 
drug items, and the bald fact of the 
matter is that the drug chains are 
running away from the drug inde- 
pendents when it comes to doing 
business in large stores. ‘This is not 
generally known. For example, I 
have some figures for 1946 which in- 
dicate that in that year, the inde- 
pendent druggists as a group did a 
total volume of $2 billion 689 mil- 
lion. The chain stores as a group in 
that same year did a volume of only 
$828 million. However, when the 
figures are analyzed from the stand- 
point of store size, an amazing dis- 
closure emerges. We find that of that 
volume of $828 million, the chains 
did $523 million, or 62'%4%, in store 
units reporting $100,000 per store 
and over. On the other hand, the 
volume in independent stores per 
store unit is so small that in order to 
have measurable figures, it is neces- 
sary to start analyzing independent 
store volume on the basis of a mere 
$50,000 and up total. The significant 
story here is that the independent 
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WOULD YOU LIKE 

TO IMPROVE INDIVIDUAL 
SALES PERFORMANCE 
IN YOUR COMPANY? 


A , 


Sales executives, in post-war 


analyses, are” finding that 
many of their best order tak- 
ers of recent years are falling 
behind in order getting, and 
are losing out to the more in- 
tense competition returned 
with peace-time production. - 


We have helped many con- 


cerns to solve this problem by 
salvaging salesmen already on 


their payroll, Through the use 


of individual evaluation by 


psychological testing, we un- 
cover specific weaknesses of 
men who have forgotten how 
to sell competitively, or who 
With 


ledge of their weaknesses, we 


never learned. know- 


build individual 


sales im- 
provement programs for men 


in all types of sales activity. 


The results of many improve- 
ment programs have been out- 
standing. A request will bring 
specific examples, and full in- 
formation on the use of test- 
ing as a sales iniprovement as 


well as a sales selection aid. 


SADLER, HAFER & ASSOC. 
Personnel Management Counsel 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago |, 


ANDover 1|407 


Illinois 


druggist, in stores doing only $50,- 


| 000 and up, reported a total volume 


of only $678 million. I should point 
out that the chain drug stores oper- 
ate practically no units doing under 
$50,000 a year. Therefore, what we 
actually have here is evidence that 
the chains did in 1946 a total volume 
of $828 million in stores turning in 
an annual volume per store of $50,000 
and up, while the independents in 
stores doing a $50,000 and up vol- 
ume reported a total of only $678 
million. 

Therefore, in the larger store units, 
where the lion’s share of non-drug 
items is sold, the drug chains are al- 
ready doing considerably better than 


the independents, and are improving 


their competitive status in this re- 
spect with every passing week. 

I should also point out that larger 
stores, generally speaking, do a better 
merchandising and promotional job 
on everything they stock, and there- 
fore, since the chain drugs are doing 
a larger total volume in stores re- 
porting $50,000 a year and over than 
the independents, it would seem to 
follow that from the standpoint of 
merchandising cooperation, rather 
than from the standpoint of sheer 
volume, one would expect to do better 
right now within the drug chains 
than the independents. 

The non-drug business of the drug 
stores is, therefore, a highly concen- 
trated business. It is concentrated in 
a comparatively small number of 
splendid stores, modern in every re- 
spect, well managed—prestige stores 
in fact as well as in theory. 

It is my belief that the variety of 
lines these topflight stores inventory 
will increase constantly and rapidly. 
‘The super drug store, in other words, 
is destined to become an important 
factor in the marketing plans of many 
manufacturers who now consider 
them merely as a tertiary outlet, or 
who do not consider them at all. 


One-Line Distribution? 


With retailers diversifying their 
inventories more and more, I ques- 


| tion whether manufacturers can iong 


stick to one-line distribution. Gen- 
eral Electric opened up its small ap- 
pliance distribution to chain drugs 
immediately after the war. While 
the move raised quite a storm at the 
time, it has certainly proved to be 
not only smart but right in line with 
the new marketing trend. One-out- 
let distribution in an era of diversi- 
fied retailing is an anomaly. 

This applies particularly to the 


| chain drugs in general, and to their 


super outlets in particular, not only 
for all the reasons already covered, 


but also because these units are being 
highly concentrated geographically. 
Skillern’s does 37.2% of the drug 
business in the counties in which they 
operate. Gallaher of Dayton does 
34% otf the drug business in its area. 
Almost two-thirds of all chain drug 
stores are situated in cities of more 
than 50,000 population. More than 
half of the chain drug units are in 
the 93 cities having over 100,000 
population. The Cunningham drug 
chain does a healthy slice of the total 
Detroit volume on some of the major 
merchandise categories it inventories. 
In some merchandise lines, the chain 
units—in total—do a larger volume 
in certain cities than any of their 
major rivals, including the depart- 
ment stores. I might also point out, 
parenthetically, that (as tabulated by 
Chain Store Age) with an average 
purchase of 39 cents per customer 
and a total 1947 sales volume of 
more than $1 billion, the chain drug 
stores offer nearly 3 billion customer- 
contacts—and that’s store trafic in 
any language. 


Product Debut 


What I am saying, therefore, is 
that alert manufacturers of innumer- 
able lines, and particularly of many 
non-drug lines, will be smart if they 
look upon the super drug store in a 
new light. Not only will these 
manufacturers do well, in many in- 
stances, to make merchandise lines 
available to these super stores that are 
now confined to other outlets, but 
they will do well, also, to consider 
using super drug stores in the initial 
introduction of new models, new 
styles, new colors, and new items. 

I am enormously impressed when I 
hear that the famous Toni home 
permanent actually accounts (and 
this is simply fabulous) for almost 
1% of the total volume done by some 
chain drug units. The drug chains, 
perhaps more than any other unit, 
made Toni the outstanding post-war 
success not only in that line, but in 
practically any merchandise _ line. 
Their super units played a stellar role 
in that astounding achievement. 

But what the super drug store has 
done to date is peanuts compared 
with what it will have achieved 
within even the small span of five 
vears. It’s a marketing revolution— 
and the manufacturer bold enough to 
revolute, instead of merely evolute, 
can win a lap on competition which 
might prove exceedingly worth while 
in the comparative race which is even 
now right on top of us. 


The pictures appearing on pages 44, 45, 
46, and 48 are by courtesy of Chain Store 
Age. 
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How to help dealers | 
move your products 


Dealers know the value of being identified 
with the nationally advertised products 
they handle... in the ‘yellow pages’ of the 
telephone directory. 


They realize that to have their names 
closely linked with widely known trade- 
marks, helps them cash in on demand created 
by the manufacturers’ national advertising. 


That’s why your dealers will be glad when 
you have Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow 
pages —a most effective means of giving them 
real sales support. Each dealer is listed under 
your trade-mark or brand name in his com- 
munity’s Classified Telephone Directory. You 
can do this for all your authorized dealers 
. » .» Wherever you have distribution. 


Trade Mark Service points out your | 
authorized dealers to prospects . . . makes | 
more of these prospects become customers. i 


For further information, call your local telephone business office or see the latest issue of Standard Rate & Data. 
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Pictorial Review 


ADVERTISING SOLD NATIONALLY, SECTIONALLY OR BY INDIVIDUAL MARKETS 
COVERING 10 MAJOR MARKETS THROUGH THE SUNDAY ISSUES OF 


New York Journal-Americon Detroit Times Boston Advertiser San Francisco Examiner 


Baltimore American Chicago Herald-American los Angeles Exominer Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegroph *Milwaukee Sentinel ("Milwaukee Sentinel represented for Pictorial Review only) 


A HEARST PUBLICATION — Represented Nationally by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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All Year For Sun-Maid 


‘The 1948-49 advertising plans for 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers ot 
Calitornia are continuing to concen- 
trate on the major objective of an 
increasing all-year market for the 
Sun-Maid product. The association 
has spearheaded its new campaign 
with a double-page, four-color spread 
in The Saturday Evening Post and 
a nationwide showing of outdoor 
posting on selected point-of-sale pan- 
els from coast-to-coast. 

Opening guns of the campaign 
have been touched off at the start 
of the peak demand season. A steady 
follow-up campaign, supported by 
representation in Nancy 
newspaper columns and a strong pro- 
gram in women’s and home maga- 
zines for every month of the year is 
scheduled to keep American house- 
wives Sun-Maid conscious. Advertis- 
ing will be closely coordinated with 
seasonal merchandising promotions to 
stimulate dealer cooperation and help 
grocers keep Sun-Maid Raisins mov- 
ing in volume. 

As in the past, Sun-Maid’s new 
national advertising and merchandis- 
ing program is designed to do a 
double job—on the consumer and 
with the trade. ‘The consumer appeal 
is aimed not only at immediate sales 
but at steadily increasing year-round 
uses for Sun-Maid Raisins in the 
American family diet. For example, 
popular raisin recipes are carried in 
Sun-Maid advertising and the attrac- 
tive Sun-Maid recipe book is specially 
featured wherever possible. Sun- 


Sasse r’s 


Maid packages carry a free offer of 


the booklet. 


Special business paper advertising 
will be directed to grocers and to 
bulk users of raisins, including bak- 
ers, hotels and restaurants as part of 
the 1948-49 program. 

According to Sun-Maid, the new 
campaign is a direct evolution of its 
successful advertising experience of 
recent years. Sun-Maid package sales 
have shown substantial increases and 
are still growing, while Sun-Maid 
nickel packages have returned to the 
counters and are selling at a record 
high volume. 

‘The fundamental factor in the 
planning of Sun-Maid advertising 
and merchandising, according to 
Sun-Maid, is the distribution system 
afforded by the H. J. Heinz Co. 
hrough 75 Heinz branches and 
warehouses contact is maintained 
with retail outlets the country over. 
According to a recent survey, more 
than 80% of stores carrying raisins 
stock the Sun-Maid line. 


Ad Council Inaugurates 
Freedom Campaign 
Abroad 


‘The chips are down,” and “The 
United States is frankly engaged in 
a world-wide struggle against the 
spread of totalitarianism, a fight to 
contain the communist ideologies at 
least within their present sphere of 
influence and control.” 

‘These are quotations from a new 
booklet designed as a guide for Amer- 
can business firms advertising in for- 
eign countries, who wish to use their 
newspaper and magazine space and 
radio time to correct misconceptions 
about the United States and to ex- 


NATIONWIDE, this outdoor, 24-sheet poster on selected panels is a major part 


of the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ peak season advertising campaign for 1948-49. 


plain the motives of our economic aid 
to other countries. This guide, just 
issued, has been prepared by ‘The 
Advertising Council in consultation 
with the United States Information 
Service of the Department of State. 

This program, sparked by numer- 
ous requests for advice trom indus- 
tries using foreign media and publica- 
tions distributed overseas, is the re- 
sult of many conferences between 
officials of “The Advertising Council, 
the State Department, and the De- 
partment’s foreign area experts. 

Overseas advertising, according to 
the program, can help further the 
peaceful aims of America by: (1) 
devoting some product or institu- 
tional copy to removing misconcep- 
tions and telling some of the impor- 
tant facts about the United States, 
our way of life and our foreign pol- 
icy; (2) making clear—especially in 
the ECA countries—the reason for 
American economic aid which is now 
under intense attack by the commun- 
ists as “economic imperialism.” 

At the request of the State De- 
partment, The Advertising Council 
will act as liaison between the De- 
partment and advertisers who seek 
help and advice on specitic problems 
in connection with the Overseas Ad- 
vertising Program. 

‘The Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has approved copy sug- 
gestions for making clear to the ECA 
countries the reasons tor aid through 
the Marshall Plan. 

The use of factual information 
about the United States by Ameri- 
can advertisers will supplement the 
work which the State Department 
has been carrying on _ overseas 
through the United States Informa- 
tion Service and the Voice of 
America. 

‘Task force on the Overseas Ad- 
vertising campaign is headed by A. 
O. Buckingham, vice-president of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., who serves 
as co-ordinator. The guide was pre- 
pared under the direction ot Jerre 
Patterson, assistant to the president 
of the Foote, Cone & Belding Inter- 
national Corp. Judy Kwis is The 
Advertising Council’s staff executive, 
under the supervision of Allan MI. 
Wilson, vice-president of the Coun- 
cil, on this public service project. 


Auto-Lite Overseas 
Campaign 


The Electric Auto-Lite Co. is 
planning its largest toreign-markets 
advertising campaign to support its 
newest product, the Resistor Spark 
Plug. 

The firm will use 221 newspapers 
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the results are “‘amazing”’ 
says MARATHON 


Here’s another plastic packaging “Success Story” that can apply to your 
business. This one comes from Homer, New York. home of the Marathon 
Line Company, makers of far-famed fishing line. Marathon figured they 
couldn’t make Marathon lines any better ...so they improved the package. 
And here’s what happened, told by Charles Y. Briggs. president: 

“Before adopting these two new Lustron containers we tried them at 
various points to test possible sales increase due entirely to packaging. 
The results amazed us as well as our jobbers and dealers.” 

You likely don’t make or sell fishing line ... but there’s hardly a product 
that can’t be sold faster and more profitably in a correctly designed, colorful. 


(or erystal) package molded of beautiful Monsanto Plastic. 
Lustron Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Your plastic molder will ad- 
vise you—or you can use 


the coupon and receive our Name 


MONSANTO 


new booklet “Package in Company 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Address 


Boxes molded of Lustron 
by Saratoga Plastics, Inc., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


HOW THE MARATHON 
PACKAGES WENT OVER 
IN THE FIELD... 


_ ‘Marked increase in sales... 


we attribute (this) to those 
lovely boxes.” 
* 


‘Ideal for promoting the sale of 
two spools instead of one.” 


“Merchandise is better protected 
when it reaches ultimate con- 
sumer and very much easier for 
the merchant to keep saleable 
while in stock.”’ 

os 


“The utility or later-use value of 
these boxes together with their 
display appeal helped us gain 
and retain acceptance.” 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. Plastics Division, 
Dept. SMP 12 


Please send your new booklet **Package in Plastics.” 


. Springfield 2, Mass. 


Title 


Plastics.” 
City 
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alone in overseas areas. Magazines 
to be used include 7 editions of 
The Reader's Digest, and foreign 
editions of Time, Newsweek, A meri- 
can Automobile and American Ex- 
porter. 

Radio stations in six marketing 
areas overseas also are to carry an- 
nouncements, and in Hawaii trans- 
cribed re-broadcasts of the Auto-Lite 
“Suspense” show, heard domestically 
each week over CBS, will continue 
to be used. 

Outdoor boards for the new plug, 
as well as for other Auto-Lite prod- 
ucts, including batteries, are being 
sponsored in several markets—Ha- 
vana, Mexico City, Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, Teheran and Lima, Peru. In 
addition, point - of - sale material in 
several foreign languages is being 
shipped to overseas points. 

‘The new campaign continues the 
major drive for foreign markets 
which Auto-Lite has been maintain- 
ing for several years. The current 
advertising budget is about triple pre- 
war levels and is 50% greater than 
in 1946. 

At present 49 advertising programs 
are operating for Auto-Lite in 37 
markets. The National Export Ad- 
vertising Co., New York City, is 
the firm's foreign agency. 


Packard via Direct Mail 


Believed to be the first of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers to revive the 
use of direct mail advertising in the 


LGIA IS 


SECOND NATIONAL SATURDAY EVENING POST 


POLL SHOWS YOU WHY YOU SHOULD FEATURE 


ELGIN WATCHES 


POLLED and found wanting Elgin Watches. 
Via blind advertisement in The Saturday 
Evening Post, more than 65,000 respondents 
said that more of them own Elgins, and 
more would buy this brand, than any other. 
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TWIN CHARACTERS portray the “good” and "light" phases of the ‘Doubly 
Right" copy theme of new campaign for Sunshine Beer, manufactured by Bar- 
bey's, Inc., Reading, Pa. Edmund H. Rogers (right), a senior partner of Gray 
& Rogers, Philadelphia advertising agency, outlines campaign at sales conven- 
tion to Sunshine officials, (|. to r.) Howard B, Snader, secretary-treasurer; Arthur 
C. Melick, sales and advertising manager; Charles F. Potteiger, general manager. 


promotion of new car sales, Packard 
Motor Car Co.,; Detroit, and _ its 
dealers are engaged in a “Tell and 
Sell” campaign directed to more than 
1,000,000 potential Packard owners 
throughout the country. 

First of the mailings went out late 
in October. The second: was mailed 
about the middle of November and a 
third is scheduled for release in De- 
cember. Mailings in early 1949 will 
be released, “according to the needs 
in the field and in close cooperation 
and co-ordination with our over-all 
sales planning,’ says Karl M. 
Greiner, Packard vice-president and 
general sales manager. 

“We believe ‘Tell and Sell’ to be 
one of the most powerful concerted 
sales efforts ever undertaken in the 
fine car field,’ Mr. Greiner adds. 
‘The program is designed to tell the 
Packard story of superiority, pres- 
tige and pride of ownership today 
and to pave the way for the vigorous 
selling tomorrow, which has always 
characterized the automobile business. 
We are training, in effect, before 
the game actually begins.”’ 

‘This is just the “Tell’ phase of 
the campaign. It will help the dealer 
to tap his known Packard market 
with aggressive follow-through when, 
next January, he will be sent his full 
list, together with other information 
necessary for intelligent sales direc- 
tion.” 

Mailing pieces are self-mailer fold- 
ers in distinctive full-color treatment, 
patterned after Packard’s national 
magazine advertising in copy and art. 
The first is captioned, “Performance 


Secret from the sea and the air’ and 
features a color cut of a PT boat with 
an airplane flying above it, for both 
of which Packard made motors dur- 
ing War II. Copy stresses power and 
thrift of the Packard car motor, to- 
gether with ‘““New smoothness” and 
“New long life.” “New gasoline 
economy, as reported by hundreds of 
Packard owners” is_ illustrated in 
chart form. 

“Even with your eyes closed, you 
can tell it’s a Packard!” Copy fea- 
tures “ride superiority’ provided by 
coil springs in front and “self-con- 
trolling” leaf springs in rear. 

Third mailing piece will feature 
the theme, “Packard owners make 
their own weather!”” in winter, 
spring, summer, fall. Copy will be 
devoted to the subject of how heat- 
ing and ventilation of Packard cars 
is controlled. 

Copy is being prepared by Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., who have the 
Packard advertising account. Print- 
ing is by R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co., Chicago. R. L. Polk & Co., De- 
troit, is doing the mailing. 

Mailing lists were prepared from 
state automobile registration data and 
are segregated into proper geographi- 
cal components. In metropolitan 
areas where there are two or more 
Packard dealers, division of the list 
among them is by postal zones. The 
dealer’s mailing list is expected to 
provide an ideal nucleus for selling 
effort in the competitive period just 
ahead. Included are more than a 
million owners of 1941-47 cars in the 


Packard bracket. 
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Last year, the Radio Corporation of 
America did its Christmas window shopping 
early ... looking for a distinctive holiday 
display for the RCA Victor dealer, who 
seems to be a Man Who Has Everything, 
and doesn’t believe in Santa Claus. 

So Harry Haas, our home-loving art 
director, dreamed up a little girl angel... 
awfully cute, with blonde hair and halo, 
pink wings and a long blue dress. The RCA 
Victor people liked it fine, ordered oodles of 


angels in five sizes, ranging from 30” Big 
Sister to 9” Small Fry ...to be used in 
window and store displays, or just as 
stand-ins for that old Christmas spirit. 

Well, when these RCA Victor angels 
reached our Finishing Dep't., they set up a 
few to see how they looked .. . and all our 
usually dependable high-class female help 
went crackers over the cardboard cherubs, 
took them away as souvenirs almost as fast 
as they were finished! 


~s 
+. 


A day later when they checked the stork, | 
it looked as if we might end up owing RCA/ 
Victor some angels! A couple of guards 
(both bachelors) were posted to keep out 
collectors. The order was barely filled with 
only a dozen sets for files. The Finishing 
Dep’t girls were very frosty—didn’t get-4 
single take-home angel! “5 


* a 7 
Later we heard that RCA Victor had a 
similar souvenir problem . . . Unofficial, of 


course. A big company like 
RCA with public relations and 
so on, can hardly admit angel 
absenteeism inthe stockrooms! 

We also heard that RCA 
Victor dealers had to ride herd 
over these angels... A display 
man would stop to get a fresh 
mouthful of tacks, and when 
he turned around—some of 
his angels were missing! By 
Christmas Eve, those angels 
were scarce around RCA 
Victor stores. 

But they turned up all over 
on Christmas trees, and in kids’ 
stockings, hospitals, saloons 
and eggnog events in the 
suburbs during the holidays 

* 2%: * 

This year we had a repeat order from 
RCA Victor on angels, assorted sizes. 
Wouldn't surprise us to get a repeat order 
next year, too, and sce these RCA Victor 
angels become just as permanent a part of 
Christmas as jingle bells and Salvation Army 
Santa Clauses. 

In years past, press capacity permitting, 
it has been our pleasure to produce for 
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friends, customers and connoisseurs as a 
Christmas keepsake, the work of eminent 
artists, such as Gordon Grant or Thomas 
Benton. This year, by generous courtesy of 
the copyright owners, we give you a special 
edition of RCA Victor’s errant angel Small 
Fry, by our own Harry Haas. 

Small Fry will top off the Christmas tree 
or stocking, grace your mantel or dinner 
table, be cherished by your kids. 

Small Fry, special edition, without any 
commercial message or credit, is available 
on request to any reader of this artistic 
journal—one (1) only. Small Fry comes 
packed flat, can be assembled without an 
engineer or technician. Very simple, if you 
follow the directions printed on the . . . let’s 
see, . Miss Schwillerswist, will you 
bring in that littke RCA Victor angel? 

Well! ... Our Miss S seems to have 
disappeared! Small Fry ditto! ... What did 
we tell you? 


man Co. Inc. | 


Lithographers 
with-the-heart-of-a-child. | | |; 


now... 


STARR & BORDEN AVES., LONG ISLAND City, N.Y. 
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MASS DISPLAY PROVIDES DRAMATIC SALES IMPACT 


Full advantage of the dra- 
matic sales impact of mass 
display merchandising is 
secured by this unique de- 
sign technique. When dis- 
played en masse the pack- 
ages give the effect of 
multiple home lawns in a 
typical American urban 
community. Here is the 
kind of package design 
that stops buyers and sells 


earandicet WRITE FOR PORTFOLIO OF CASE HISTORIES 


Get this plastic bound portfolio of ‘Pack- 


aging Case Histories from the files of 
U.S.P.&L."" beautifully lithographed in 
full color and exemplifying U.S.P.&L. 


design, reproduction and merchandising 


know-how. Write for free copy today! 


JELI SEED COMPAN 


cORNEL 
KEYSTONE 
Esa 


SEEDS 


y, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


OR many years the Corneli Seed Com- 

pany of St. Louis has been an important 
leader in the production of quality seed. 
Recently, the company planned expansion 
in the consumer field with its brand of KEY- 
STONE SUPREME grass seed. Packaging 
designers at U.S.P.&L. were commissioned 
to design a package in which to market the 
retail product. 


After careful analysis by U-S marketing men, 
a design was developed for a folding car- 
ton which would lend itself to modern mass 
merchandising methods in department 
stores, hardware stores and seed stores. The 
results are shown in the illustrations. 


The dramatic portrayal of the product by the 


package has resulted in unusually fine ac- 
ceptance and sales for a new consumer 


CORNELI SEED COMP 


product. In the words of a Corneli Seed 
Company sales official: ‘‘The launching of 
our new retail product in competition with 
established consumer brands demanded a 
package with a dramatic sales impact. The 
KEYSTONE folding carton filled that re- 
quirement in every respect. We are highly 
pleased with our initial results and give 
considerable credit to the package for our 
success.” 


Whether you are contemplating the 
marketing of a new product or improv- 
ing the position of an established brand, 
the package provides the all important 
sales impact at retail point-of-sale. Make 
sure your package is prepared for the 
competitive sales battle today. Consult an 
experienced U-S sales representative now. 
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PRODUCES DRAMATIC POINT-OF-SALE IMPACT | 


Grass Dood Caron in Mass Display 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 804 BEECH STREET, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO * SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
5 GREAT ‘'U-S’’ PLANTS PRODUCING HIGHEST QUALITY ADVERTISING AND PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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Mr. R. W. Woodruff, Coca-Cola's Chair- 
man of Executive Committee, probably 
has little concern with details of media 
selection. But he packs a world of ad- 
vertising authority . . . no doubt has a 
big say on types of media used. He 
has been a SALES MANAGEMENT sub 
scriber for almost ten years. 


Number 3 in a series of ads portray- 


ing the typical S.M._ subscriber. 


What is his advertising authority? 


Three different factual studies agree that the composite 
SALES MANAGEMENT subscriber is boss of his company’s 
advertising program: 


A survey of every sixth manufacturing executive on the SM 
subscription list found that the sales department takes an 
active part in media selection in 84.3% of the companies 
covered . .. that 73.4% of the men who take a hand in pick- 
ing media have titles of Sales Manager or above. 

Personal interviews with Board Chairmen and Presidents of 73 
companies spending a combined tote! of nearly 100 million 
dollars a year on advertising revealed that sales chiefs have 
an equal or major voice on media selection in 88% of these 
organizations. 

Reports to the National Industrial Conference Board by heads 
of 170 member companies showed that the advertising depart- 
ment reports to the sales executive in 188 (69.4%) of these 
cases. 


All three of these studies confirm that the Man in Charge 
of Sales (the SALES MANAGEMENT subscriber) has over-all 
control of his company’s advertising activities and a majo: 
voice on advertising decisions. 


THE MAGAZINE OF MAI 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. ° CHICAGO ° SANTA BARBARA 
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OMY UM«O1S. | 
FOR MEN WHO SELL 


MIDGET LAMP clips on to newspaper, magazine or book. Its pyra- 
midal shade tilts to desired angle. Measures barely four inches high. 


... coming your way 


ee 
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ssessFeader's — light, is de- 
signed for those who like to read 
in bed. The miniature lamp clips 
on to newspaper, magazine or 
book. Measuring barely four 
inches high, its pyramidal light 
metal shade tilts to any reclining 
angle and concentrates its 10 watts 
entirely on the reading matter, 


will not kink, snarl, split or ravel. 
It is said to be the first successful 
production of non-twisted thread 
in 25,000 years of thread-making. 
Neither a monofilament, nor a 
coated nor a resin treated thread, 
the new monocord exhibits excep- 
tional sewability. The maker ex- 
pects it to revolutionize industrial 
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leaving the rest of the room dark- use of thread and eventually home 
ened. It fits into any standard wall sewing, as well. Nymo is a welded 
outlet, AC or DC current. The nylon filament. However, the 
lamp is available in three colors, monocord process can be applied in x 
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Pho srr 505 506 
copper, brass and silver. It is being almost any fiber, synthetic or O55 0 
introduced by the Vuette Division, natural. While production facili- $595 MATCHING LUGGAGE es 
Moviette, Inc., 366 Madison Ave., ties are expanding, the new thread ef d BUSINESS CASES One 
New York City. at the present time is available only — a0 
- . ° . . * . 
for certain industries. Industries 5 ONLY STEBCO gives you that % 
| wsesMymo, a non-twisted thread, receiving early attention include oe alti gg po poe tea sag ote 
“ear ‘ ° in QS a 

jcliminates the spirals and ridges of the underwear and corset field, | & a a peer fending xX 
traditionally twisted thread and and bookbinding. Nymo was de- ee ll such as the Patented 2 
veloped in the research laboratories 2 “Lifetime Edge” and Patented 

- ° ° . “ ° * ” +4 
of Belding Corticelli, Putnam, 5 Lifetime Handle” are exclusive 
Coun xX with Stebco. Your choice of %&§ 
: | > Two-Suiter, Overnight Case, xX 
’ So Underarm and Multi-Pocket ote 
seeestractorkab is particularly 26 Portfolios, Brief Bags and Zip- ee 
adaptable for row crop farmers oe per Ring Binders. ees 
who utilize such mounted equip- %e A gg pe of quality jee ees 
Se es x? thers to fit every purse includ- 2% 
ment as gage and sprayers. see ian ties Stebeo TUFIDE For 2 
orc “2 ° 2S ° P 4 ‘S 
Agricultura authorities _ report 8%. name of your nearest dealer, 5 
that farmers equipped with trac- *, write to Stebco. 5 
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torkabs increase their outside 
working days. This mounted shel- 
ter enables the farmer to carry on 
with many jobs even in cold and 
inclement weather. It is manufac- 
tured by the Automatic Equip- 


Stecbeco 


FINE LUGGAGE AND 


BUSINESS CASES Since 1918 


' : ‘ 4242 W. Fillmore Str 
ment Manufacturing Co., Pender, poche 


Nebraska. 


ARAMMONOCORD PROCESS eliminates the 


Faveling occurring in twisted threads. 
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*From the Market Research Company of America’s 
“Chronolog,” a new kind of diary in which thou- 
sands of families recorded their current possession 
of magazines and their actual purchases of many 
basic consumer products. These families, selected 


by the latest scientific sampling methods, repre- 


sent a true cross section of all U.S. families. 
The developer of the Chronolog received from 
the American Marketing Association a Meritor- 
ous Service Citation in 1947 for this “outstanding 
accomplishment in improving the technique used 


in continuing consumer surveys.” 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


34% of all 


READY-T0-EAT CEREALS 


opened in the 


U.S. in a single day 


were opened by 


LIFE-Reading Families* 
- | 


ALSO: 


35% of all Canned Soup 
34% of all bottled Cola Drinks 


36% of all Toilet Soaps 


and similar quantities of 17 other basic consumer P 
kly mag- 


_. evidence that America’s biggest week!’ 
ine is also America’s most powerful medium 
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Pacific Mills Nurses a Stepchild 
Product to Volume and Profits 


Part Il of an article in two parts* 


BY ARTHUR C. WEICK 


Assistant Manager, Industrial Fabrics Department, 
in charge of Silver Cloth Sales, Pacific Mills 


Magazine and business paper advertising, plus dealer- 


sponsored newspaper promotion at the local level, open 
the flood gates of sales for Pacific Silver Cloth. And the 
company learns a valuable lesson about advertising copy. 


Part I of this article on Pacific 
Silver Cloth explained how we 
hurdled our distribution problems, 
how we secured turnover at point-of- 
sale, how we re-designed our package 
and displays to really do a selling job. 
We now go on from there to tell how 
we planned our advertising to in- 
crease consumer demand for Pacific 
Silver Cloth. 


Consumer Advertising ‘The bulk 
of Pacific Silver Cloth sales is in- 
dustrial, that is, to manufacturers of 
chests, bags, rolls and packets. Ulti- 
mate uses however are in the general 
consumer market. A small volume is 
sold for purely industrial uses such as 
protecting electrical silver ceramic re- 
sistors or fine laboratory equipment 
from tarnish. 

Pacific Silver Cloth is made into a 
consumer product manufactured by a 
fabricator unable to afford advertis- 
ing to create its own consumer de- 
mand. Therefore, creation of demand 
becomes the task for Pacific Mills. 

In 1945 there was only a small 
consumer demand for Pacific Silver 
Cloth products. largely confined to 
Pacific Silver Wraps, since this was 
the only product being advertised 
then. There was no advertising on 
the complete line of Pacific Silver 
Cloth chests, bags, and rolls until 
December, 1945, when a full-color 
advertisement appeared in /Voman’s 
Hlome Companion. A reprint was 
mailed to dealers to interest them in 
the handling of at least one of the 
Pacific Silver Cloth products, or the 
complete line. Since then consumer 
advertising has been on a_ steady 
basis. In the latter half of 1946 and 
luring 1947 we concentrated on in- 
teresting consumers in the Pacific 


*Part I appeared in the November 20, 1948 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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Silver Cloth idea by broadcasting the 
thought that polishing silverware is 
unnecessary and old-fashioned. 


1? Why? 


Edna dropped in on Wednesday and 
when 1 took out the silver tea set she 
had given us. it was tarnished black! 
I had forgotten to polish it.” 


“That would save endless time and 
work! How is this Pacific Silver Cloth 
sold?” 


“Does it cost much?" 


' Chests lined with Pacifix 
nail be are as4 as $6, and a wrap 
100 pieces of flat 


-$1.10 


‘Really! I think I'd better get some 
right away. Where can IT buy if?” 4 


\ 
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made of Pacis Sileoe Cloth 


PACIFIC MILLS, DEPT. E3, 214 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 13 


This campaign accomplished | its 
purpose, and in 1948 we featured two 
utterly different types of advertise. 
ments. One was based on ideas sub- 
mitted as practical selling copy, re 
sulting from experience in actual sell- 
ing. lhe other was based on an idea 
to attract greater attention and read- 
er interest. We showed both adver- 
tisements to a small number ot people 
and both were liked for obviously 
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PACIFIC MILLS, DEPT. W3, 214 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK !3 


CAN YOU TELL WHICH AD PULLED MORE? They were both run in the same 


magazines but on different dates. The 


“practical” one on the left brought nine 


times as many inquiries in mass magazines, best results from all class magazines. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


(Or “How Garden Machinery and Seed Ad- 
vertisers use Pee Jay to unite their products 
to farmers’ purchases’’) 


< 


&—- <—_ < 
: bs sia ag 
HOW BURBANK DID IT... N QUALITY PRODUCT QUALITY 
+ é.> PUBLICATION SALES! 


Garden Machinery and Seed advertisers 
who know the value of Pee Jay's perfectly 
blended formula for assured sales results! * 


1, ORANGE 2. LEMON 3. GRAPEFRUIT iN 


= PEE JAY enon IT 0 


(ENT 


\ Mills, F.B.SeedCo. . . 50  Stahelin&SonF.C.. . . 17 

Bisse] + Kellogg Co,R.M. . . . 49 South Michigan Nursery. . 16 

), =SeF Maule, Wm. Henry . . . 49 Westhauser Nurseries . . 16 

M( —_ Shumway,R.H.. . . . 47 — Frew, E. Andrews 15 

1.A PRODUCT 2. PEE JAY 3. SALES h Berry SeedCo. . . . . 46 Townsend Nurseries. . . 15 

° e B , Ww. Bate 2 i ae 

Luther Burbank concentrated his attention on rea ae : —a” "43 

roducing a grapefruit! The American Poultr Burgess Seed Co. . . 35  Campbell-Hausfeld . . . 12 

: “+s pins ° \ d y 4 Stark Bros. Nursery . . . 32 Pond Garden Tractor 12 

ournal has consistently concentrated on Olds Seed Co.,L.L.. . . 29  Allen’sNursery . . . . 10 

advertising sales results for 74 years. Jung Seed Co.,J.W.. . . 24 Interstate Nursery . . . 10 

Bolens Mfg.Co. . . . . 23  RosenthalCornHusker. . 9 

Today poultrymen receive $3,121,040,000 from nN Condon Bros... . . . 23 -Rototillerinc.. . . . 8 

the gross sales of their poultry and poultry products aa bie wre = a. . : 
awMfg.Co. 2 |. awa Mig.Co.. 2. 

cv ei 10.97% of the total U. S. agricultural Pioneer Mfg.Co.. . . . 20 Henderson, Peter&Co.. . 5 

cash income. American Seed Co... . . 18  Tug-O-WheelHand PlowCo. 4 

92.8% of The American Poultry Journal’s circu- Emlong’s . _ 18 Milwaukee Equipment Co. . 3 

lation is concentrated in the 31 states that make up Lancaster County Seeds. . 17 Champion Sprayer Co. 2 


the “egg basket” of the United States. 4 
i < 


*Figures indicate number of years 
in The American Poultry Journal 
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"It’s a fact,” says Pee Jay... 


“Thirty-nine of the nation’s 
leading Garden Machinery and 
Seed concerns have used the Pee 
Jay sales producing formula for 
up to 50 years. Reason? It’s 
logical! Readers of Pee Jay have 
the highest income... and high- 
est income means highest pur- 
chasing power!” 


Ask our representatives for comprehensive 
farm-poultry marketing information! 


MERICAN 


POULTRY 


Last year the value of all Farm Machinery and 
implements on U. S. farms was $5,146,853,000.00 
and 111,502 new units were purchased with a total 
value of $22,283,604,000. Total Seed sales were 
estimated to be in excess of $40,000,000.00. 

PEE JAY SALUTES BIG BUSINESS -THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


MINNEAPOLIS—J. P. MALONEY CO. NEW YORK—A. B. McCLANAHAN CO. 
1019 Northwestern Bank Bidg. 295 Madison Avenue 
Phone Atlantic 2229 Phone Lexington 2—1234 
LOS ANGELES—ROBT. W. WALKER CO. “er HIL. F. BEST 
684 S. Lafavette Pl. 131 W. Lafayette St. 
Phone Drexel 4388 Phone Randolph 7298 


JOURNAL 


536 So. Clark $t., Chicago 5, illinois 


The Voice of the Three Billion 
Dollar Poultry Industry ** 


* * $3,121,040,000.00 
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different reasons and by different 
people. So we decided to run them 
both, in the same publications but on 
different dates. 

The “practical” type advertisement 
(as it is referred to by Ralph Wil- 
liams, of Williams and Saylor, Inc., 
our advertising agency) brought nine 
times as Many consumer inquiries as 
the other advertisement did. While 
response was markedly in favor of 
the “practical” advertisement in mass 
magazines such as American Home 
and Better Ilomes and Gardens, this 
advertisement also brought the best 
results from all class _ publications 
used, such as Vogue, The New York- 
er, House Beautiful, and House and 


proof of the old adage that “Adver- 
tising is salesmanship in print.” 

And here again we are faced with 
the post-war challenge of competition: 
Sell or someone else will. Advertising 
must sell. 

We are also faced with the bald 
fact that the advertising, selling and 
merchandising departments of a busi- 
ness must work closely together in 
planning advertising and sales pro- 
motion—in order that the advertising 
can and will do the selling job it 
must to be profitable. 

In 1949 all our consumer adver- 
tising will sell specific types of 
Pacific Silver Cloth products in a 
practical way. 


Garden. Here we had exemplary Mere publicity in paid space does 
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Retail sales of furniture, typewriters, business 
machines and office supplies will amount to $500,- 
000,000 next year. The insurance market pur- 
chases the largest portion of this huge volume. 


Dealers in these and allied products have a direct 
entree to this market through the AMERICAN 
AGENCY BULLETIN, the official publication 
of the National Association of Insurance Agents, 
the organization comprising the largest and best 
insurance agencies in the country. 


© The largest circulation in the fire, marine, 
casualty and surety fields. 


© The lowest cost per page per 1,000 in the 
industry. 


© Read by all of the leading insurance 
executives. 


e For nation-wide coverage, the AMERICAN 
AGENCY BULLETIN leads all others. 


Jhe Simerican 
GENCY 


BULLETIN 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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not pay—but free publicity pays. So 
we engaged the services of publicity 
agents to tell the public through 
magazines and newspapers and radio 
that a new Silver Cloth which pre. 
vents tarnish is available in depart. 
ment and jewelry stores, and to illus. 
trate its many uses. Until the product 
became well known—while the idea 
still had a novel appeal—such pub. 
licity was worth the cost. However, 
it seemed to us that to be most effec- 
tive, such publicity should carry the 
Pacific Silver Cloth name. We there. 
fore put emphasis on getting this 
name in both magazine and news- 
paper publicity. 

In order to get more complete ad- 
vertising coverage in one important 
metropolitan area, in a manner as 
close to demonstration as _ possible 
without a demonstrator, we have ad- 
vertised regularly by means of slides 
and speech to Chicago’s leading wom- 
en’s clubs through the Home Arts! 
Guild. . 


The Label Does It 


One of our main problems is to tie 
in our advertising and publicity with 
our customers’ products made with 
Pacific Silver Cloth. We realize that 
our advertising can be effective only 
if people can find the “Pacific Silver 
Cloth—Prevents Tarnish” label on 
the products in the stores. Otherwise 
they can fool themselves or be fooled 
by salespeople into buying chests lined 
with “anti-tarnish” flannel or velve- 
teen which does not prevent tarnish. 

We supply free Kaumograph trans- 
fer labels to all manufacturing cus- 
tomers. We require that all products 
made with Pacific Silver Cloth carr 
the name label. If a manufacturer 
wants his own special label, it has to 
include ours in a design approved by 
us to contorm to our advertising 
logotype. Of course, we offer 2 
choice of size of label, and include 
the distributor’s name when re§ 
quested. 

We also made up a folder which 
we supply free to go inside of ever} 
product made from Pacific Silver 
Cloth by our industrial customers— 
chests, bags, rolls, etc. 

This folder illustrates the name 
label on the cover and tells people to 
look for this label on the container 
to be sure it is a genuine product. It 
tells the benefits of using Pacific Sil 
ver Cloth, gives reasons why it ac 
tually prevents tarnish. It also illus 
trates, with unretouched photographs, 
an actual test made by an independ 
ent laboratory, proving that our nt 


is superior to “anti-tarnish’” cloths. 
This proof is indisputable and builds 
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ual Just published 


Reports, measures and maps the basic statistical factors 
that sales, advertising, marketing and media executives 
need for market evaluation, planning and development. 


This workbook of market facts puts at your finger-tips a range of 
, reliable information that permits detailed comparison of market 
sible} areas by states, counties, towns and cities of 5,000 population 
> ad- and over. Each item is properly dated and referred to its source. 
lides A specially designed map for each state, clearly shows the 
counties; sizes and locations of county seats, cities and towns; and 
indicates the location of daily newspapers and/or radio stations. 
Arts Near the detailed city data in their respective state divisions are 
maps of the following cities and their vicinities: Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and St. Louis. 

Maps of the U.S. Territories, the Philippines, and the more settled 
areas of Canada give additional market-measuring information. 


co tiet Examine this valuable time-saving marketing tool for its value to you 
with See how it brings together, in a single volume, basic marketing in- 
: formation you usually have to dig out of numerous sources. And how 
withE it presents much information that is nowhere else available includ- 
that ing Retail Sales Index Figures, developed by SRDS from sales esti- 
only— mates by Walter P. Burn, eminent market statistician and consultant. 
a £ If you are concerned with eS of local, state, or national 
rai market development for any kind of consumer goods, send for a 
1 on copy of the 1948-1949 SRDS CONSUMER MARKETS SECTION. 
rwise We will bill you $5.00 a copy, plus a few cents postage. If, in 
soled 10 days after you have received it, you decide that it doesn’t fit 
your needs, just return it to us without further obligation. 


— (If you enclose Five Dollars with your order, we will pay postage.) 
elve- 
‘nish. Partial summary of facts covered for each state, county, city 
rans For each For each For each 
: state county city* 
Cus: No. of daily newspapers (8-1-48) x x x 
ducts No. of radio stations (8-1-48) x x x 
carry Population (1940, 1947) x x x 
. ‘ Population (1943) x x 
urer Families (1940, 1946) x x x 
as to Retail soles (1940) x x x ILLINOIS 
- be Retail soles index (1947) x x x teen Sores 
“d ; i Retail soles per capita (1946) . x WY 
rISINg Retail sales per family (1946) x x SO00cConCrS= 
: . No. of wholesale and retail outlets (1946) x x -Telclolol [__sesenenvend 
er Industrial dota (1946, 1st quarter) x x 
clude Farm dato (1945) x x 
mr No. of residential telephones (1-1-45) x x 
Bank deposits (1944) x x x 
Bank debits (1947) x —_—aeEs ew a ss 
vhich E-Bond sales (1944) x x 
il a ee index (1945) x x I STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE, INC. i 
) ‘osta] receipts x 7 ens e oa" 
rae Precipitation in inches x 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois , 
al Temperatures, meon monthly . | Please send me a copy of the 1948-1949 
acc : p CONSUMER MARKETS SECTION for 10 days | 
: [income tax returns per 100 persons (1941) * free examination. If then | decide to keep it, | 
re | will honor your invoice for $5.00 plus postage. | 
le to *All available information for each newspaper and radio city is listed, P P 
| inet and for each city of 5,000, or over, population. | O | enclose $5.00. Please send post paid, with i 
al It 10-day return privilege. 
et. 
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WILL YOUR NAME 
BE REMEMBERED 


Place your name and business on a GITS 
Quality Plastic Product, assuring a con- 
stant and friendly reminder of your serv- 
ices . . . an inexpensive but practical 
means of never letting them forget you. 


Gits Knife, finest steel 4-in-1 
blade, one hand operation, 
safe-locks in 5 positions for 
variety of uses—imprinting 2 
or 3 lines in gold, silver or ccl- 
or. Lustrous colored handles. 
Gits Razor-Nife with or with- 
out gold colored key chain, 
a razor blade with a safety 
handle, refillable, assorted 
colors. Imprinting 2 of 3 
lines. Lasting reminder. 
Gits Flashlights—Yes, the {< 
famous unbreakable plastic 
“Mile of Light” flashlights, the 
No. 100 "Plastic Eye”’ 
(straight) model or the No. 
122 “Super Right Angle” 
with belt clip. Lustrous col- 
ors, stunning design, pre- 
focused with nickel plated / 
solid brass reflector. Shatter- 
proof lens. Memory-wise, the 
last word in thoughtfulness. 


Ask your favorite specialty jobber to . 
show you the long line of GITS Quality Plastic Products, 
or write direct 


Manufacture, of the famous Gits Savings Banks, 
Games, Letter Openers, Key Holders, Poker Chips, 
Stir Sticks, Ete. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Mver Bald, Lid. 
69 York Street, Toronto 


AIT 


Your Known and Unknown In- 
dustrial Prospects Through The 
Buying Reference Publication 
Used by... 


52,527 Engineering — Operating — 
|  Production—Purchasing Men. 
| INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS is 
used by these men to keep posted 
on industrial product 


news and 
information. 
85% of these buyers and specifiers 
are in plants rated $100,000 or more. 
90.1% request that |EN be sent 
them every month for use in finding 
their current requirements, 

| You can reach this major market of 
buyers and specifiers for only $110 
a month—$1330 a year. 

| **The | E N Plan" gives complete 


deta.ls. Yours for tae asking. 
Write today, No obligation. 


| INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Thomas Publishing Co. 
461 Eighth Ave., New York |, N. Y. 


Bosten « Chicaro e Cleveland e 


n Detroit 
Los Angeles « Philadelphia e 


Pittsburgh 
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confidence in the product. This folder 
capitalizes on our national advertis- 
ing at point-of-sale. 

As a result of our national adver- 
tising we receive many thousands of 
letters from people inquiring about 
Pacific Cloth. Form letters are care- 
fully worded to answer these inquir- 
ies. With each letter is sent a list of 
dealers in the vicinity of the inquirer. 


Newspaper Advertising As for 
newspaper advertising, we decided it 
would be unwise to offer cooperative 
newspaper advertising to dealers. Our 
advertising budget is too small to in- 
clude such additional costs. So we 
have made it possible for our dealers 
to feature Pacific Silver Cloth in 
their local newspape: advertisements 
with the greatest of ease by giving 
them our “Ad Service,” containing: 

1. A page describing national 
magazine advertising with which 
dealers can tie in profitably with local 
newspaper advertisements. 

2. \ number of complete adver- 
tisements featuring Pacific Silver 
Cloth chests, bags. rolls, wraps—in 
combination and individually. 

3. A variety of headlines, copy 
suggestions and illustrations to help 
make up their own advertisements. 

4+. Radio scripts. 

5. Illustrations and displays. 

6. Special Pacific Silver Cloth in- 
serts to be made in dealer’s silver- 
ware advertisements (tieing in with 
related products). 

Every item is numbered on three 
postpaid post cards on the back cover 
of the Ad Service booklet, which the 
dealer can check and mail in to get 
the mat of the display desired. Deal- 
ers are asked to keep this Ad Service 
on file until all three are used up. 


Competition and Business Paper 
Advertising Competition has always 
been well intrenched. For 50 years 
and more competitors have sold cheap 
“anti-tarnish” cloths. They cost one- 
third to one-half the price of Pacific 
Silver Cloth. No one complained 
about them. Everyone was satisfied. 
Rolls were given away free with the 
name of the jeweler on them. Cus- 
tomers were glad to get them free. 
They looked bright, dyed in beauti- 
ful colors, and silversmiths and 
jewelers thought chests lined with 
“anti-tarnish” cloths made attractive 
displays for silverware. Thus this 
question arose: Why should they use 
Pacific Silver Cloth? Obviously, our 
cloth was on the defensive and we had 
to take the offensive to make progress. 

The silverware industry and trade 
had to be educated to the fact that 
people preferred a more utilitarian 
product—one which could actually 
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prevent tarnish with lifetime effective. 
ness. This was not easy because some 
bag and roll manufacturers, and deal- 
ers, thoughtlessly misrepresented their 
“anti-tarnish” cloth, stating that it 
would prevent tarnish when it would 
not—as tests proved. Some dealers 
innocently claimed products to be tar-§ 
nish-proof which were not. Some 
“anti-tarnish” cloth salesmen appar- 
ently had encouraged such misrepre- 
sentation among retailers. 

So we told the true story in an 
article in Jewelers’ Circular Key- 
stone, the leading jewelry magazine. 
We sent copies to all the trade to 
be sure they would see it. 


Dealer Advertising 


‘Then we used dealer advertising 
(full pages monthly in business pub- 
lications), to hammer home the su- 
periority of our product as compared 
with “anti-tarnish” cloths. We took 
direct issue, and in relation to specific 
products—chests, bags, and rolls. 

In 1946 we stressed the use of our 
cloth in chests and put on a campaign 
to sell the chest industry. In 1947 
we featured Pacific Silver Cloth bags. 
rolls and wraps and yard goods. In 
1948 we featured the whole famil 
of our products, including packets. 

Our 1946 advertisements listed dis 
tributors names and classes of Pacific 
Silver Cloth products they sold. 

To tie in with timely political im 
terests in 1948, we ran a_ business 
paper campaign based on a_ nation 
wide dealer survey. Typical adver- 
tisements read ‘““As New York goes 90 
goes the Nation. Pacific Silver Cloth 
is pushed by seven out of eight lead- 
ing stores.” Other advertisements 
were for other parts of the United 
States. The final advertisement (4 
double-page spread) appeared in the 
November, 1948, issues of Jewelers 
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Circular Keystone and Jewelry, giv- 
ing results from a nation-wide survey 
of 101 principal cities, 40 states, 
showing 11 leading dealers handling 
Pacific Silver Cloth for every one not 
carrying it. 

These advertisements were designed 
to arouse local as well as national 
interest by dealers in Pacific Silver 
Cloth. But more, they were made up 
to show various reasons why dealers 
in each locality sold our products— 
the benefits other dealers would get. 
The campaign unfolded into a geo- 
graphical series of success stories 
which not only influenced many deal- 
ers to carry a more complete line, but 
also attracted new dealers. 

The survey was an important by- 
product of a dealer educational cam- 
paign. As has been previously indi- 
cated, we employed a promotion man 
to give dealers everywhere first-hand 
information about Pacific Silver 
Cloth. 


Education Is Beneficial 


Such education has been very bene- 
ficial. ‘There is now much less mis- 
representation of both our products 
and our competitors’ products by 
manufacturers and dealers. In gen- 
eral, the trade (both manufacturing 
and retail) has shown high integrity, 
and better ways of doing business are 
in the ascendency insofar as our type 
of product is concerned. 

We have had to do everything pos- 
sible to reduce marketing risk and 
increase sales in such manner as 
would give the most positive results 
tor everv dollar expended. 

We believe our program is progres- 
sive, and there has been need for cau- 
tion and checks avainst its operation. 
To check it. we have found it a real 
help to build a2 Kardex system of sales 
records on individual accounts. As ac- 
counts become less active. or inactive, 
they are followed un by letter and by 
our sales representatives. 

We have established a sound sys- 
tem of recordine monthly all promo- 
tional, overhead and manmfacturing 
casts annlicakle to Pacific Silver 
Cloth, We know where we stand 
sales-wise, cost-wise, as well as profit- 
Wise. 


Marketing Risk Is Reduced 


Our marketine risk is further re- 
duced by controlling our production 
to meet the needs of seasonal demand. 
We request estimates of purchases 
trom our industrial customers one 
month in advance of each quarter of 
the vear for that period. backed by 
actual orders insofar as thev can see 
their way clear to place orders. 

This method of selling is possible 
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because we maintain our price with- 
out the usual fluctuations generally 
applicable to the textile business. We 
consider it sound merchandising, bene- 
fiting our customers and ourselves, 
not to make a price change until we 
know such changed price can be main- 
tained over a long period of time. 
Our risk is also lowered by ad- 
vance planning of our promotional 
expenses and advertising in close co- 


operation with our advertising agent, 
Williams and Saylor, Inc. We start 
in August to determine what we will 
do during the following year. We 
use the time available to give more 
than the usual amount of thought 
not only to budget-making, but also 
to developing advertising copy and 
pre-testing it by means of small sur- 
veys, to make sure we will get best 
results from every dollar spent. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
workers will 
spend 


neglect. 


) 
Q 


this 
year 


Here is a market you cannot afford to 
The total 


Lawrence Buying 


Power for 1948, based on figures of the 


Sales 


Management Survey, plus wage 


increases established this year, amounts to 


$137,644,000. 


The Lawrence Eagle (morning) and the 
Evening Tribune are the ONLY daily news- 


papers published in this prosperous area. 


The EAGLE= TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
(CAPITAL OF WORSTED TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA) 
WARD - GRIFFITH CO /ne—- NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


It takes many experts to convert 


There’s no impulse buying in this market 


A lot of highly specialized knowledge and skill goes into 

the conversion of money into structures, 

whether they’re office buildings, factories, hospitals, airports, 
highways, dams, waterworks, power plants, 

or other kinds of private and public construction. 


Every detail of every project demands careful planning, 

cautious specification, the approvals and acceptances of experts 

.. many experts ... many kinds of experts: 

civil engineers, architects, construction designers and builders; 
private and public staff engineers, consulting engineers, contractors. 


Regardless of what their titles may be, all of them participate 
in this process: converting dollars into enduring structures . . . efficiently. 


Helping them do that job — all phases of it, 

from planning, designing, specifying and contract-letting 

through actual construction to final use — is ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD’s job 
. and has been for 75 years. ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD is the workbook 

of the experts who specify, buy or powerfully influence the buying 

of everything used in the structures they plan and build and maintain. 


That’s why more manufacturers who sell 

the engineering construction market use more space 
in ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 

than in any other magazine in this field. 


FREE INFORMATION: The EN-R Data File Folder gives much helpful 
information about the complex nature of the engineering construction market. 


ENGINEERING NEWS- RECORD 


SERVES THE MANY EXPERT (HO ONVERT DOLLARS INTO STRUCTURES 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18, New York 
41,743 average net paid subscribers (6.30.48 ABC) 


- 
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TRANSPARENT UMBRELLA: The 
see-where-you're-going top fea- / 
tures traffic policemen and safety / 
mottos designs. The handle is (0 
molded in the form of a red, 
green and yellow traffic light. 
Made by Eichenbaum Umbrella Co. 


MESH COMPACT: Of the pouch 
type it is made of Vimlite and is 
feather-light. It has a deep pow- 
der well. There is a cigarette case 
to match. They are distributed 
by the Lin Bren Products Corp. 


TELEVISION-FM RADIO SET: Crosley table combi- 
nation has automatic picture synchronizer that con- 
trols horizontal synchronization and keeps pictures 
clear even through disturbances caused by storms. 


SNE pee Sha yore 


HAND PUPPET: A reproduction of Edgar Bergen's 
Mortimer Snerd, the toy is designed for children 
and as an entertainment novelty for grown-up 
parties. Comes with a booklet of comedy dialogue, 
ventriloquial tricks. Made by Hollywood Magic Co. 
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Yes, the Quad-Cities has been 


steadily gaining in retail sales... 


is 


now surpasses 210 million dollars 
annually!* Over half of this amount 


is credited to the Illinois portion of the 


QUAD-CITY market. 


The only daily newspapers published on 
the Illinois side (where nearly 60% of the 
Quad-City population live) are the Argus- 


Dispatch newspapers. 


These ‘“Shome-town’’ newspapers are read 


8 to 1 over any other daily paper. They 
give your message top readership in 
this major portion of the Quad-Cities. 
The Argus-Dispatch newspapers are at 
work in the Illinois section of the QUAD- 
CITY market . . . put them to work for 
YOU! 


*Sales Mat., 1947. 


National Representatives— The Allen Klapp Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 
and MOLINE DISPATCH 
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Setting 10 everybody 


FeORUARY Som mer sellm 


Annual meeting 


TORER 


NOVEMBER ond DECEMBER 


Gh selling 


A series of 12 manuals embodies management 
counsel, information on tested promotion ideas, 
and suggestions for personnel training. Salesmen 
are taking the manuals to the field and bringing 
them to the attention of top retail management. 


International Silver Company Packages 


Retail Sales Know-How 


How much of the national annual 
estimated $350,000,000 | silverware 
business should a retail store do? 
How much stock should it carry? 
How should it estimate local silver- 
ware sales? 

How should it plan its budget, by 
dollars, in merchandising? How and 
what should it advertise? How 
should it train its silverware person- 
nel ? 

‘These and many other questions 
are answered in a_ series of 12 
manuals prepared by The Interna- 
tional Silver Co., which, when bound 
together, make up a_ book titled 
‘How to Operate the Silverware De- 
partment,” written by Zelma Ben- 
dure, general manager of Meecham 


Department Store, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 
The series of manuals was 


prompted by International’s post-war 
sales experience which demonstrated 
that there is a vast future silverware 
business for those retailers who ag- 
gressively plan, merchandise, and 
promote silverware. Sales have con- 
tinued to mount, International man- 
agement points out, indicating that 
the silverware market has changed 
and is completely different from what 
it was pre-war. Silverware is no 
longer a luxury; it is a household 
necessity, say they. 

Back of the plan to publish the 
series of manuals to awaken retailers 
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SILVERWARE PERSONNEL TRAINING is covered thoroughly, 
with special emphasis on basic training for knowledge of mer- 
chandise through educational films, on the importance of the regu- 
lar monthly meetings which should be pre-planned as to time and 
subject matter, and on training through knowledge of systems. 


to the silverware sales potentialities 
in their respective shopping districts 
is The International Silver Com- 
pany’s policy keynote: 

To make silverware to fit all levels 
of the American market—from top 
to bottom. 


To make the best quality for the 
price in every income class. 

To insure pattern popularity by 
consumer pretesting. 

To maintain on outstanding pro- 
gram of advertising to the American 
public—a program that has led all 
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‘Tt gives magagine adweitising a local, touch 
thats just what the dealer ordered, says H.R. 
M<Coumick, Sales Manager, M&Kem Childrens 
Wean. 

And Mr. MECounick kmows—he couited 
539 dealer ado tying im with one THIS WEEK 


als 


What's the “Sth Cover’? It’s the Sunday newspaper that distributes THIS WEEK Magazine. Look at 
this distinguished list, and you'll know why “ihe 5th Cover makes a difference” to TWM’s advertisers. 


The Atianta Journal The Dallas Morning News The Milwaukee Journal Rochester Democrat 
The Baltimore Sunday Sun Des Moines Sunday Minneapolis Sunday & Chronicle 
The Birmingham News Register Tribune St. Louis Glebe Benceret 
the Daciiads tena The Detroit News New York Herald Tribune San Francisco Chronicle 
The Chi 1 ° The Indianapolis Star The Philadelphia Sunday The Spokane 

m Saney Pury Hews Los Angeles Times Bulletin Spokesman-Review 
The Cincinnati Enquirer The Memphis The Pittsburgh Press The Washington 
Cleveland Plain Dealer Commercial Appeal Portland Oregon Journal Sunday Star 


*Week End Edition 


19> Million People ... in 8,928,291 Homes... read THIS WEEK MAGAZINE 
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Read by More Dealer 
Establishments 


Delivers Most 
Buying Power 


SUPPLY NEWS 


Finest, most experi - 
enced editorial staff 


Merits Largest 


Volume of Advertising 
to Dealers 


32 Years - the 
ealers’ Bible 


5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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of the competition for many years. 

“We believe,” states International 
management to retailers in one of 
the manuals, “that, in our endeavor 
to supply the finest type of merchan- 
dise at each price level, we are a 
vital part of the operation of the sil- 
verware department. As a result, 
we have prepared this series of 
manuals as a contribution to the en- 
tire industry. While they embody 
certain theories and opinions of the 
author, they contain many suggestions 
and ideas of International's sales and 
advertising staffs who gave unlimited 
cooperation in supplying technical 
data as well as opinions, gained 


dollar and percentage estimate for 
the entire United States and the esti- 
mates for the 608 principal trading 
centers in the United States and their 
consuming trading areas for the four 
major classifications: sterling  flat- 
ware, plated flatware, sterling hollo- 
ware, plated holloware. 


What's the Percentage? 


A second part of this manual con- 
siders the percentage of silverware 
annual sales to the store’s total sales, 
[t points out that with sufficient con- 
centration, planning and promotion, 
the silverware department should do 


2% of the store’s volume. “This 


PLATED FLATWARE 


40.9% 


CHARTS and Survey Figures make it possible for the 
retailer to analyze the silverware department's sales. and an- 
swer the question, "How much business should my store do?" 


through practical experience in their 
contacts with retailers. We _ hope 
that the manuals will be influential 
in greatly increasing silverware sales 
and profits and trust that you will 


| find in them valuable information ap- 


plicable to your own silverware plan- 
ning and operation.” 


Covers All Stores 

‘The subjects discussed in the 12 
manuals are focused toward depart- 
ment stores, but all of the basic in- 
formation can be applied equally to 
jewelry stores. 

Manual No. | covers the silver- 
ware market and sales estimates and 
answers the question “How much 
silverware business should my store 
do—in dollar volume and in percent 
to total store sales? It includes a 


2‘@ budgeted percentage plus the 


analysis of the volume by classifica- 
tion, by trading areas, should be of 
vital importance in guiding the re- | 
tail merchandisers in planning the 
silverware sales and stocks by classi- 
fications of merchandise.” 

There is a brief review of typical 
national silverware surveys. ‘This 
discussion is the beginning of others 
in following manuals to show that 
the bride’s and gift markets are only 
a relatively small percentage of sil- 
verware’s total sales possibilities. It 
is recommended that a retailer make 
his own local survey. A suggested 
questionnaire form for such a mar- 
ket research is included. 

Estimates used in Manual No. | 
are based on the 1948 Buying Power 
Index of the 608 principal trading 
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--» DALLAS! 


Cacti? Cowboys? Cattle? Cotton? Then 
you haven’t seen Texas recently. But if 
~ its People you’re after.. Dallas has a 
half-million! Buying Potential? Dallas 
banks bulge with $ one billion deposits! 
$4.687 average family income. $750-mil- 
lion net effective buying income. Every- 
thing going and growing great guns! 


The DALLAS TIMES HERALD 


The Dallas Times Herald reaches 
more readers in Dallas and the 
Dallas Retail Trade Zone than any 
other newspaper .. with over 
28,000 more circulation in Dallas.. 
over 14,000 more in the RTZ—a 
BONUS of more than $100-million 


buying power. 


The Times Herald is FIRST in 
the Nation in Retail Advertising 
Lineage — FOURTH in Total 
.-and growing with Dallas! 


The DALLAS TIMES HERALD 


Dallas’ Greatest Newspaper 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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A SUPERB CHRISTMAS 
REMEMBRANCE For AN 
EXECUTIVE 


Each year, just before Christmas, Dart- 
nell publishes a deluxe Personal Record 
Book for executives. Superbly produced, 
each copy is bound by hand in imported 
leather. The pages are edged in gold. 
There are 200 pages for apnointments, 
memoranda, income tax, stock, bond 
and private financial records. In addition 
there are 200 pages of extraordinarily 
useful information for busy men 


There is no other desk book like it any- 
where. Distinguished users include Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless, President of U. S. 
Steel; Spencer Tracy; Ed Sullivan, the 
Columnist; Leroy Lincoln, President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
Sherman Billingsley of the Stork Club; 
Jim Farley; Clinton Anderson, former 
Secretary of Agriculture; and Ismet 
Inonu, President of the Republic of 
Turkey. 


THE 1949 PERSONAL RECORD 
BOOK FOR EXECUTIVES 


Size 5 by 8 inches. 200 panes for ap- 
pointments, etc. 200 panes of data 
Daily anpointment secretary _—ruled 
cut for half-hourly engagements 
Record for keeping track of income 
tax deductions — salary, dividends 
International air travel; flying 
time: fares between U.S. and abroad 
List of recommended hotels in 
principal U. S. cities and overseas 
Chart of railroad passenger and 
air fares between all tarne cities 
Hunting, fishing seasons chart — 
with additional game, fish data 
Chart showing range of this year's 
New York stock market quotations 
List of sources of husiness data: 
buying power by states and sections 
Section to keep track of golf scores, 
addresses, investments, and bonds 
Road Mileage between principal 
cities of United States and Canada 
Directory of hotel accommodations 
available for group meetings. 


This 1949 Personal 
pressive and 
your own use 


Record Book is an im 
memorable Christmas gift for 
and for those friends and cus- 
tomers you may wish specially to favor. Best 
ot all, it is a practical gift that is sure to 
be used ind appreciated the whole year 


PRICES 


imported black sheepskin 
each or $58.80 a dozen 
In deluxe red Morocco 
SSA.S00 a dozen 
Individual names can be 
at a charge of Ste 


leather $5.50 
Leather $8.00 each or 


imprinted in gold 
per book additional 


Send your Order Today to 


4658 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, lil. , 
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centers and trading areas in the 
United States, prepared by the Mar- 
keting Division of Hearst Maga- 
zines, Inc.; figures compiled by The 
International Silver Co. over the past 
few years, weighted against those by 
the Sterling Silversmith’s Guild of 
America and the national percent- 
ages; the Departmental Merchandis- 
ing and Operating Results by the 
Controllers’ Congress of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association ; a sur- 
vey of leading department stores, 
most of them with an annual volume 
of over $10 million, and surveys 
made by national consumer maga- 
zines. 

After Manual No. 1 each manual 
follows the previous manual in a 
logical continuity of store procedure: 


Manual No. 2—Silverware Mer- 
chandising Plans—covers a_ yearly 
dollar merchandise plan for eight 
hypothetical silverware departments 
with sales all the way from $20,000 
to $800,000. Included in the budgets 
are markon, sales, markdowns and 
shortages, stock turns, stocks, pur- 
chases, gross margin. 


Manual 3—Silverware Model 
Stocks—offers a basic or model stock 
plan for the eight hypothetical de- 
partments by classifications: sterling 
flatware, plated flatware, sterling 
holloware, plated holloware,  chil- 
dren’s silverware; also by items, 
price, and quantity. 


Manual 4—Silverware Unit Stock 
Control—includes a suggested unit 
control system complete in all de- 
tails: the unit control card system, 
how to set up the system, how to 
operate the system, the merchandise 
information obtained from the sys- 
tem. 


Manual 5—Jnternational’s Silver 
Company—introduces The Interna- 
tional Silver Co. to retailers, the sales 
and advertising executives, the silver- 
ware lines, the national advertising 
program, the manufacturing plants, 
and gives historical highlights. 


Manual 6—Physical Aspects of the 
Silverware Department—offers sug- 
gestions for silverware department 
location and layout: location, space 
arrangement, fixtures, lighting and 
colors. 


Manuals 7, 8, and 9 are devoted 
to promoting the silverware depart- 
ment. 


Manuals 10, 11 and 12 are de- 
voted to personnel and training. 


The entire International sales per- 
sonnel under the direction of C. D. 
Munson, vice-president and general 
sales manager, will devote their time 
between now and December 10 to 
bring the book to the attention of 
top management, merchandise man- 
agers, buyers and sales personnel in 
retail stores throughout the country. 
To pave the way, Mr. Munson 
circled the country briefing retail top 
management on what to expect and 
what the book would do for them. 
International’s salesmen will in turn 
talk before various groups of retail 
salespeople in their respective terri- 
tories. 

A bound volume of the 12 manuals 
sells for $25. After a store has pur- 
chased one volume and then wishes 
another volume, the charge for the 
second volume is $15. Separate sec- 
tions of the book for distribution 
among different departments of a 
store sell for $1—but only if a store 
already owns a bound volume of the 
manuals, 


Co-ordinated Advertising 


To back up the drive for increased 
sales in silverware departments, In- 
ternational is presenting through 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., and Newell- 
Emmett Co., one of the most con- 
sistent and diversified advertising 
programs in the industry. Appropria- 
tions for magazine and radio adver- 
tising will exceed $4 million next 
year. As a pioneer in the field of 
television advertising, International 
management expects national adver- 
tising appropriations to assume an 
even more commanding lead. ‘These 
millions of advertising dollars are 
spent to promote The International 
Silver Company’s three well known 
nationally advertised lines in this 
way: 


1. International Sterling—consis- 
tent, full-page, four-color advertise- 
ments in Life magazine, plus periodic 
full-page, four-color campaigns in 
such publications as House Beautiful, 
Guide for Brides, and Brides’ Maga- 


zine. 


2. 1847 Rogers Bros.—A full-page, 
four-color campaign in both Life and 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This line was 
the first silverware advertised in Life 
and has appeared consistently almost 
from the first issue of the magazine. 
Ladies’ Home Journal was used as 


far back as 1890. 
3. Holmes & Edwards—Both four- 


color and two-color full-page adver- 
tisements, plus black and white ad- 
vertisements in 30 different national 
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Four-foot signs are formed of red and 
white translucent PLEXIGLAS by Steiner 
Plastics Mfg. Co., Long Island City, N.Y., for 
The Coca-Cola Company. Lighting and 
assembly by Southern Neon Displays, 
Atlanta, Ga., and Morton Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Night photograph shows striking appear- 
ance of interior-lighted, completely lumi- 
nous PLEXIGLAS sign. 


How PLEXIGLAS is 

used for signs of SA MUR ED 
all types—from 

point-of-sale signs 

to spectaculars—is 

told in our new Bz 
booklet, PLEXIGLAS SUTGAVS 


FOR SIGNS. Write 
for it today. 


PLEXIGLAS— 


ONE OF THE GREAT NEW MATERIALS OF OUR TIME COM PAN Y 


A Refreshing Idea... 
Interior-Lighted PLEXIGLAS Signs 


A three-dimensional, back-lighted sign is now entirely practical, 
thanks to PLexicLas—and this new sign advertising the famous 
soft drink Coca-Cola is a case in point. 


When a sign face is all-PLExIGLAs, one neon grid—protected inside 
the sign—lights either single-face or double-face units. Formed 
exterior neon tubing is eliminated, lighting and sign-assembly costs 
are reduced. 


Translucent PLExiGLas surfaces glisten in reflected sunlight, glow 
with clear radiance at night, cast no glare, are shadow free. And 
because PLEXIGLAS is age-proof, weather-proof, shatter-resistant, 
it keeps its sparkle and color freshness for years—and cuts breakage 
and maintenance costs to a minimum. 


Light, strong, readily formed and machined, PLExIGLAs offers many 
merchandising advantages. For better selling with saving, let us 
tell you about them. Full information and samples of this acrylic 
plastic are yours for the asking, without obligation. 


PLEXIGLAS is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS AR FOR INDUSTRY 


a 
ROHM ¢ HAAS 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


®Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter 


The Chemical Market Authority 
Since 1871 


way OPD 
IS VITAL 


TO THE BUYERS 
OF CHEMICALS! 


The Whole Week’s Round- 
up of Chemical News from 
Seller to Buyer in One 
Business Hour. 


News Forms Close 4 P.M. Friday 
with 5,000 to 6,000 current market 
quotations for chemical and _ re- 
lated materials. 
Paper Delivered 9 A.M. Monday 
oa 

Over 11,000 copies 
To people who BUY chemicals 
and related materials. 

* cd cd 
Here are typical reader responses 
indicating the importance of OPD’s 
up-to-the-minute news: 


“Very important because of quota- 
tions. OK just as is.” 
Plant Manager—New Jersey 


“Price quotations fluctuate es- 
pecially today. It’s good, it’s 
prompt.” 

Purchasing Agent—New Jersey 


“Yesterday’s newspaper is old news. 
Buying depends on rapid calcula- 
tion and Purchasing Department 
must have information at hand. 
That’s why we subscribe to OPD.” 
Vice President—Illinois 
f * + 
Your chemical business is not fully 
exposed to buyers of chemicals and 
related materials, when its ad miss- 
es an issue of OPD. 
* * &® 
Make sure our editors get all the 
news you want chemical buyers to 
know about your products, prices, 
facilities and personnel. 


Ask for details 
now on Annual 
Review Issue 


Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. 
59 John Street, New York 7 


CLEVELAND 22 
H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Bivd., Long. 0544 


LOS ANGELES 14 


The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. Lafayette Park PI. 


Drexel 4388 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Robt. 
ing 748. Every w round-uf 
news To Duy in One Busine Ho 


4 
W. Walker Co., 68 Post St., SUtter 1-5568 


52.6% 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


STERLING 
FLATWARE 


STERLING 
HOLLOWARE 


PLATED 
HOLLOWARE 


PLATED 
FLATWARE 


ESTIMATES are compiled for 608 principal trading centers 
and their consumer trading areas for four classifications, 
sterling and plated flatware, sterling and plated holloware. 


magazines with a combined circula- 
lation in 1948 of over 66 million. 

In addition, International Sterling 
and 1847 Rogers Bros. share adver- 
tising time on “The Adventures of 
Ozzie and Harriet” radio show, the 
only network program sponsored by 
a silverware manufacturer. 

To assist stores in more closely 
tieing up with the sales opportunities 
created, International supplies adver- 
tising and promotional ideas in great 
variety. These include staff training 
manuals, pattern folders, direct mail 


pieces, newspapers mats, displays and 
display ideas, lectures on silverware, 
photographs, and many other types 
of material to help dealers sell more 
International Silver Co. products. 
International management calls at- 
tention to the history of the com- 
pany and its predecessors as being re- 
plete with advertising “firsts.” As 
early as 1825, for example, news- 
paper copy was placed by William 
Rogers, a quality New England sil- 
versmith, who in 1847 joined his 
brothers Asa and Simeon in perfect- 


65.1% 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 


36.47 


STERLING 
FLATWARE 


STERLING 
HOLLOWARE 


10.0% g 5» 
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PLATED 
HOLLOWARE 


PLATED 
FLATWARE 
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ing for the first time a commercial 
process for plating silver. In the 
late 1860's, the 1847 Rogers Bros. 
line became the first silverware to be 
nationally advertised. Along with 
Ivory Soap and Baker’s Chocolate, 
the 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns were 
the first products to be advertised in 
national magazines. International 
also was the first to use full-color 
pages, two-page spreads, and in 1936 
wrote advertising history by spon- 
soring the silverware industry’s first 
network radio program, ‘“The Silver 
Theatre.” “Now comes the book, 
‘How to Operate the Silverware De- 
partment,’ which we believe to be the 
first of its type offered to silverware 
retailers and the industry in general,” 
says International management. Con- 
tinuing: “It is a series of manuals on 
practical management procedure and 
represents, we believe, the most thor- 
ough and comprehensive advisory 
service that has been offered to sil- 
verware retailers. 


The Author Is An Expert 


“Miss Zelma Bendure who wrote 
the series has had broad experience 
in the department store field and has 
written many notable articles on de- 
partment stores operation. ‘The book 
is the application of her seasoned 
background of department store ex- 
perience to the specialized merchan- 
dising of silverware, after a most ex- 
haustive study of our industry. Be- 
cause of her background, the book is 
slanted toward department stores, but 
the principles in it apply to the opera- 
tion of a silverware department in 
any type of store. 

“The book is a contribution to the 
industry. There is very little selling 
in it on behalf of The International 
Silver Co., but we are glad to offer 
it because we believe that it will help 
to provide the means of making the 
silverware business better for every- 
body. In our opinion it is the most 
constructive piece of work that has 
ever been done in the field of silver- 
ware store management. Yet we do 
not prescribe it as a cure-all, nor do 
we believe that the methods recom- 
mended in it will fit all stores per- 
tectly. We do not expect every store 
management to agree with all phases 
of it as some parts border on the con- 

troversial. 

“It is certain, however, that any 
store manager, merchandise manager 
or buyer who will give serious study 
to the manuals contained in the book 
will find ideas, plans, and methods 
which are intensely practical and 
which, if applied in principle, will 
inevitably result in a more successful 
silverware business.” 
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_ MEN WHO ARE MAKING HOUSTON GREAT 


Tires A ABO 


m= .e) igminie 


he J. C. Penney store in Houston is one of the 

largest and most successful of all the firm’s 
nation-wide operations. So, quite naturally, J. P. 
Jones, Penney’s likeable Houston manager, is a 
man of exceptional ability with a rich, full back- 
ground of twenty years’ experience in retail selling 
and department store management. 


Mr. Jones is a key figure in a key market where 
retail sales are $731,423,000*—Hlargest in the 
entire South! 


Ever since 1934 when Penney’s opened 
their big store on Houston’s teeming Main 
Street, The Houston Chronicle has been used 
successfully as their major advertising me- 
dium to keep up an ever-increasing flow of 
profitable customers from every income level. 
As a matter of fact, The Chronicle through the 
years has done that job almost single-handed: 
records reveal that more than 75% of Pen- 
ney’s local newspaper advertising has run in 
The Chronicle. 


Local, regional and national advertisers know 
that The Houston Chronicle’s leadership in circu- 
lation, in every category, means bigger, better 
results. 


*SaLes MANAGEMENT—Survey of Buying Power, May, 1948. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 35 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


é 


, CIRCULATION ® 


Automobiles per 1000 Farms* 


Capper’s Farmer National Average 
Subscribers 
*Study financed by Capper’s Farmer; figures compiled solely 
by U. S. Census Bureau. 
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Today’s farmer moves on wheels. To judge the 
prosperity of a farm family, you ask, ‘““Do you 
own an automobile? A truck? A tractor?” 


CAPPER’S FARMER’S BIG TEN 


1. Largest rural publisher 


These are the very questions the U. S. Cen- . 
sus asked recently—not only of Capper’s in America. 


Farmer subscribers, but of farm families in 2. Richest farm market in 
general. And here are the results of this im- 


al partial Census Study:* the world. 
AUTOMOBILES per 1000 Farms 3. Best coverage buy. 
Capper’s Farmer subscribers 1,226 4. Quality circulation. 
National Average 709 
5. 7 
TRUCKS per 1000 Farms No mass small-town 
Capper’s Farmer subscribers 354 circulation. 
a ai 6. Farm-tested editorial 


TRACTORS per 1000 Farms material. 

Capper’s Farmer subscribers 902 ” 

National Average 413 7. Reader confidence. 
(Complete Census Study available on request. 8. Merchandised editorial 
Write Capper’s Farmer.) content. 

No doubt about it. Capper’s Farmer reaches 9. Market dominated 


the leading farm families of Mid-America— 
the quality families—the families with more 
buying power! 


by farmers. 


10. Most quoted farm magazine. 


And Quality Circulation is only one of the 
BIG 10 Capper’s Farmer advantages... 


stam Cappers farmer 


Topeka, Kansas 
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National advertisers 
on WMBD get the 
dominant share 
of the Peoriarea 
audience. There are three big rea- 
sons for this one-station dominance: 


SALES EXPERIENCE 
Twenty-one years experience 
with the Peoriarea audience. 
WMBD beams the right show 
to the right audience at the 
right time at the RIGHT 
PRICE! 


PROGRAM EXCELLENCE 


High program standards are 
resulting in more and more 
WMBD live shows becoming 
sponsored by national adver- 
tisers. For instance Vick's 
Chemical, P & G Dreft, Griese- 
dieck Beer, Standard Oil, Critic 
Feeds, Butternut Coffee and 
Phillips 66. 


FULL SCALE PROMOTION 


Well-organized promotion and 
nerchandising department de- 
votes full time to courtesy an- 
nouncements, newspaper ads, 
bus cards, displays, direct 
mail, and merchandising 
publications. 


ASK FREE & PETERS 


WMBD 


PEORIA 


CBS Affiliate ¢ 5000 Watts | 


Free & Peters, Inc., Nat'l. Reps. 


Shop Talk 


Readers’ Service Will Hate Me for This: ‘They will come in 
and glare at me and ask, pointedly, if I don’t know that many back 
issues of 1948 are already museum pieces because of their scarcity, 
that the clipped copy files look like shredded wheat, and that the 
reprint service can’t be all things to all men. 


But | still think I'd like to do my usual round-up on what | consider to 
have been the “articles of the year” and worry later about the mail that 
inevitably results. | couldn't set down, exactly, my criteria of judgment. 
| can only say that certain articles seem to have had extraordinary re- 
sponse from subscribers . . . . or to have been particularly well-timed 

. or to have somehow represented an unusually substantial contribu- 
tion to the field. Those | think deserve a mention, lest someone have 


missed something that might meet one of his current needs. 


Not all the articles I’ve picked deal with “epic” subject matter. 
They're just excellent jobs for what they are, packed with protein in 
the form of ideas. Only one author makes the list twice. He’s Frank 
L. McKibbin of Honig-Cooper, Los Angeles, and he’s hereby invited 
to buy himself a drink at my expense. 


Chronologically : 


On sales aids: ‘““How to Spellbind a Bored Buyer,” Jan. 15 
(about Bob White and his smart sales kits). 


On merchandising: “Four Practical Approaches to Packaged Food 
Merchandising.”* In two parts, Feb. 1 and Feb. 15. By Frank 
L. McKibbin, Account Executive, Honig-Cooper Co. 


On salesmanship: “Are Your Salesmen Equipped to Prove Qual- 
ity?”’* By Burton Bigelow, Feb. 15. 


On research: “All about Ford’s New Sales Tool: Marketing Re- 
search.” Mar. 1. An interview by D. G. Baird with H. D. 
Everett, Jr., Director of Marketing Research, Ford Motor Co. 


On new products: Three articles by John Allen Murphy. Mar. 
15, Apr. 1, Apr. 15. “So You Have a New Product! Now How 
Are You Going to Sell It?”* ‘What Type of Distribution Set- 
up for the New Product?’* “How Big-Line Firms Handle the 
Launching of New Products.’’* 


Again, research: “Good News—and Bad—about Sales: How 
Panel Studies Reveal It.’ Mar. 15. By Vergil D. Reed, Asso- 
ciate Director of Research, J. Walter ‘Thompson Co. 

Again, new products (hot subjects this year): “The General 
Foods Check List for Development of New Products.”* May 
1. By Richard H. Moulton, Director of Market Research, 
General Foods Corp. 

On management: Two articles. ““The Sales Budget: Blueprint fo: 
More Efficient Marketing,”* and “Building the Fact-and-Fig- 
ure Base for the Realistic Sales Budget.’”* By Charles W. 
Smith, Marketing Consultant, McKinsey & Co. 

On sales campaigns: “Stopette Crashes ‘Cold’ Market; Sells 1,- 
000,000 Bottles First Year.” Aug. 1. By William A. Wright, 
Sales Manager, Jules Montenier, Inc. 

On management: “What’s Behind the 519% Jump in Sales at 
Lever Brothers?” Oct. 1. An interview by Bernard Priestley 
with Charles Luckman, President, Lever Brothers Co. 

On leadership: “Leadership: What Makes It?”, Aug. 15. By Dr. 
James F. Bender, Director, The National Institute for Human 
Relations. 

On salesmanship: “Twenty Traits That Make Star Salesmen.’’* 
Nov. 1. By Jack Lacy, Lacy Sales Institute. 
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On point-of-sale promotion: “Eight Vital Factors in Effective 
Point-of-Sale Promotion.”* Nov. 1. By Frank L. McKibbin, 
Honig-Cooper Co. 


Again, new products: “Why Nine Out of Ten New Products 
Fail.”* Nov. 20. By Peter Hilton. 


On industrial selling: “Spadework and Sweat: How to Make a 
Million-Dollar Sale.’’ Nov. 20. Based on an interview by Alice 
Ecke with executives of the Budd Co. 


On business conditions: ‘What About Business in ’4+9? Let’s Look 
at the Facts.” This issue. By Peter B. B. Andrews. 


On management: To come in the December 15 issue, an article on 
how the sales department can sell itself to top management. 


I hasten to warn my presumably interested readers that we have 
few back copies of the magazines containing these articles. Circula- 
tion will oblige as long as they last. The articles carrying a star after 
their titles are available in reprint form. On articles where we have 
neither magazines, tear sheets nor reprints, the only thing we can do 
is make photostats on order. For this service, 60c a page. 


Highlighted, Documented & Packaged: In this issue SM brings you 
the first of a new group of articles about a significant development in 
merchandising: the trend toward "super" drug stores. 


These articles are the result of a sizable research job done by E. B. 
Weiss of Grey Advertising Agency, New York City. Mr. Weiss, 
until 1933, was associate editor of Printer’s Ink. After joining Grey, 
he began to specialize in studies on the department store market. 
This line of inquiry resulted in two books on selling to and through 
department stores, one published in 1936, the other in November of 
this year. 


No slow-poke with a pen, he is the author of half a dozen other 
books covering a range of subject matter from the NRA (Remember 
the blue eagle?) to wholesaling and other facets of retail selling. 
He was editor-in-chief of the Handbook of Advertising, published 


by McGraw-Hill. 


Currently, while serving Grey clients with the right hand, his left 
edits “Grey Matter,” a Grey house organ to which even Grey com- 
petitors admit there is a ‘“‘phenomenal”’ response. ““Grey Matter” has 
two sister publications, also under the Weiss wing: “Retail Grey 
Matter,” and “Television Grey Matter.” 


SM’s editors got nowhere with Author Weiss in their argument 
that articles are likely to prove more popular if they’re short. He’s 
been wallowing around in drug trends and statistics and case histories 
until his knowledge of the field has become encyclopaedic. Con- 
fronted with the fruity results of his explorations, we quietly backed 
off and said, “O. K. We’ll find the space somehow.” 


Lesson in Selling: Judging from my mail, many companies oc- 
casionally feel the need for a film suitable for use in sales meetings. 
which deals in general terms with the technique of selling. There’s 
a new one available which you might like to know about. 


[It’s a Jam Handy job called “The Things People Want.” 20 
minutes, 16 mm. It emphasizes the importance of product knowl- 
edge, and the importance of keying buying appeals to six basic 
buyers’ wants: (1) Comfort. (2) Safety. (3) Economy. (4) Per- 
formance. (5) Durability. (6) Appearance. 


You can get information about obtaining it from Jack C. Coffey, 
Jack C. Coffey Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, or from 


Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. 


A. R. HAHN 
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EXPRESS 


SERVICE 
FOR A SINGLE CHARGE! 


If you’re familiar with this nation- 
wide shipping service, you know that 
dealing with RAILWAY EXPRESS is 
a time-saving, business-like arrange- 
ment, with a single charge covering 
everything. This charge includes pick- 
up and delivery service in all cities 
and principal towns, double receipts, 
and fast transportation by railroad 
or scheduled airline under one re- 
sponsible carrier. Your shipments 
move quickly between your business 
or home and a city nearby or clear 
across the continent... 

Best of all, you know that RAIL- 
WAY EXPRESS is part of your own 
community life, a dependable neigh- 
bor you can call upon anytime for 
your kind of transportation. 


’ e 
”) Couittonas Coming / | 
oe: SHIP EARLY BY 
) RAILWAY EXPRESS 
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THE NATION’S 


SHIPPING SERVICE 


Managing Editor NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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“If We Can Get ‘em Displayed, 
We Know They Will Sell’ 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 
KARL G. KOLISH 


Advertising & Promotion Manager, 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co. 


So say the men who promote X-Acto tools. The company Hobby tools sell on display. This 
» ‘ j has been the experience of X-Acto 
therefore gives careful thought and fine-line execution to Crescent Products Co., Inc., New 


" . : a York, whose stock in trade is re- 
packages, display pieces, and other point-of-sale aids. placeable blade knives and handicraft 


' . ° tools. Getting dealers to display such 
They've proved display means turnover—and dealers getit. «,..,.- vealed ile aan te ts 


a tough assignment, since they seem 
to have little inherent display value. 
But X-Acto’s management has suc- 
ceeded in securing “spotlighted” dis- 
plays in a dozen different kinds of 
outlets. 

X-Acto’s products are regarded as 
a “specialty” in the hardware field, 
an “accessory” in the photographic 
and art fields, a “holiday item” in 


“TOOLS IN ACTION:" Photos of window 
displays like this one appear in house 
organs and fliers to stimulate dealer par- 
ticipation in X-Acto's planned displays. 
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YOURS, 


A NEW STUDY OF THE 
$5 BILLION PACKAGING MARKET 


to help you plan your selling and advertising 


PACKAGING IS BIG BUSINESS 


The Department of Commerce in 
June, 1947, rated the design, test- 
ing, production, shipping and mer- 
chandising of packages as a five 
billion dollar business. Considered 
as a separate industry, packaging 
rates as one of the largest in the 
country — larger than steel and 
machinery, larger than the auto- 
mobile industry at its 1939 level. 
And its volume is increasing as 
more products find their way into 
packages and more labor-saving 
packaging machinery goes on the 
production line. 


AN ACTIVE, FLUID MARKET 


Faced with increasing competition 
and shrinking profit margins, man- 
ufacturers are closely scrutinizing 
packaging materials, methods and 
equipment. They are eagerly 
searching for ways to cut produc- 
tion, distribution and sales costs, 
and improve the style, sales ap- 
peal, product protection, brand 
identification and take-home-value 
of their packages. 


Always a fluid market, the pack- 
aging industry is in a ferment of 
change as products move from one 
type of container to another. 
Packaging’s basic forms—the metal 
can, glass jar, paper wrap and 
boxboard carton — have all been 
improved. New materials, and some 


old ones that were never used in 
packaging before, have made in- 
roads in the market—materials like 
aluminum, plastic films and fibers 
to name but a few. And these 
changes in material often mean a 
change in equipment all along the 
line. 


ADDITIONAL MARKET DATA COMING 


Modern Packaging presents this 
study as the first part of a com- 
plete and continuing analysis of 
this lucrative and growing market. 
Future data sheets and studies will 
contain current statistics and fur- 
ther information on how the indus- 
try buys, what it buys, and how it 
is Organized—all designed to help 
you evaluate your product in terms 
of this market and to help you plan 
your advertising and selling to it. 
You'll find these sheets easy to file 
in the handy file folder the first 
study comes in. 


“MUST” READING FOR 
SALES-MINDED EXECUTIVES 


Get your name on the mailing list 
for this complete analysis by re- 
serving your copy of the study now. 
Just tear out and send us the at- 
tached coupon. 


Modern Packaging 
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Name 


Products 


Street 


MAGAZINE 


DECEMBER |, 1948 


City 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, my free copy of 
“The Packaging Market and How to Reach it.” 
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RESERVE YOUR FREE COPY NOW 
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the toy and gift fields, and a “staple” 
in the hobby field. The company uses 
the same methods to get its displays 
into outlets in all these fields, and it 
offers the same display units to all, 
under the same conditions. It appears, 
therefore, that these methods are 
broadly effective. 

A key part of X-Acto’s sales strat- 
egy is to secure adequate retail dis- 
plays. Accordingly, the company 
offers display cases for every size 
dealer. X-Acto gives the smallest size 
dealer display case worth $6 with the 
purchase of $40 worth of tools. At 
the other end of the scale, the $150 
case is given with purchases of tools 
with a retail value of $525, but, in 
this case, the dealer receives a cut of 
$35 in his markup. 

Though display units are not 
showy, they are attractive. Most are 
of primavera or other light wood, or 
walnut, with clear plastic fronts. All 
have reserve stock space built into 
them, or separate stock racks. 

In addition to dealer convenience, 
the stock racks make it easy for X- 
Acto’s representatives and _ jobbers’ 
salesmen to see at a glance what the 
dealer needs or can use. 

Three years ago the company 
offered dealers a tool cabinet which, 
when opened, showed a complete line 
of X-Acto knives, blades and tools. 
At a trade show it won first prize in 
a point-of-sale contest. Dealers, how- 
ever, suggested that it be offered. in 
addition, as a consumer package. Con- 
sequently, no selling conv was silk- 
screened on the cabinet. The idea was 
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PRIZE KIT: This box (above) was 
planned as a display, but customers 
began to buy it along with the tools 
for use as a handy, home tool cabinet. 


SWEDEN'S PUB store stages demon- 
stration (below). Man in polka dot tie 
is X-Acto's president, Sunde! Doniger. 


highly successful. Customers, seeing 
the cabinet in store windows and on 
counters, bought the whole kit. It is 
now considered mainly a consumer 
item, and to date about 3,500 of these 
fitted units have been sold at $50 
each. 

All X-Acto items are packaged for 
maximum display value. Small items 
are “carded,” chain-store fashion, so 
that they are shown vertically. ‘Tops 
of cardboard kits, containing wood- 
carving, — stencil-cutting, linoleum 
block or metal embossing materials, 
do not, as a rule, have merchandise 
in them (as the wooden boxes for 
blades have), but dealers are encour- 
aged to place these box covers verti- 
cally behind the opened kit on special 
easels furnished for the purpose. 
Through this means, the contents and 
the illustrated box top both do a sales 
job for the product. 

X-Acto has a passion for the verti- 
cal display. Sets of blades are ar- 
ranged vertically in a rack’ in the 
cover of the box, so that when 
opened, it will display the blades to 
advantage. This policy of utilizing 
insides of box covers for display 
doubles the amount of exhibit space 
in a window, counter or other dis- 
play area. The vertical display idea 
is used not only for carded merchan- 
dise, but even for sale of hobby books, 
tor which X-Acto furnishes an easy- 
to-assemble cardboard book rack. 

Sales of X-Acto chests and kits 
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USE THE TEST THE HOME FOLKS USE 


TO GET ADVERTISING RESULTS 
IN PITTSBURGH 


Home folks in Pittsburgh know only one test of adver- 
tising media—results. When they want to sell a table 
or rent a room, they advertise where they know they'll 
make a sale. Just check Pittsburgh classified advertis- 
ing volume. You'll find that Pittsburghers place many 
more classified ads in The Press than in the other 
two newspapers combined. 

Classified advertising gives direct, on-the-spot evi- 
dence of a newspaper’s pulling power in its community. 
From long experience of their own, their friends and 
neighbors, Pittsburghers know that The Press is the 
one local newspaper they can count on to do their 
sales jobs for them. 

During the first ten months of 1948, The Pittsburgh 
Press carried 65% of all classified ads—56% of all 


/ 


REPRESENTED BY the General 
Advertising Department, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. Offices in 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Fort 


Worth, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
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NUMBER OF CLASSIFIED ADS 
IN PITTSBURGH NEWSPAPERS 
10 months—January through October, 1948 
THE PITTSBURGH PRESS of Total 
(daily and Sunday)...........833,691 65% 
Second paper (daily and Sun.)...251,345 20% 
Third paper (daily only)...... .- 196,194 15% 


classified linage-——appearing in all three Pittsburgh 
newspapers. 

This is the best proof you can get of advertising results 
in Pittsburgh. Use it as your one guide to success 
when you place advertising to reach this big market. 

Your Press Representative can give you all the facts 
and figures you want about the Pittsburgh market. 
Every Scripps-Howard Representative is a Press 
Representative. 


= The Pittsburgh Press 
| Nas 


IN PITTSBURGH—IN CITY CIRCULATION—IN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
IN RETAIL ADVERTISING—IN GENERAL ADVERTISNG—IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
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Sales Managers! 
Ad Men! 


© Detroit 


* 
Toledo 
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Cincinnati ~ 


have you appraised 
Columbus and 
central Ohio 
lately? 


Are you using out-of-date surveys 
— overlooking new sales oppor- 
tunities in central Ohio? Then, it's 
time to take another look. 


Central Ohio, with Columbus its 
hub, is growing rapidly and 
soundly — more people, more in- 
come, heavier spending. And, The 
Dispatch, alone, is all you need 
to blanket this greater market 
with your story. The Dispatch 
reaches 95% of all Greater Co- 
lumbus families daily — 99% on 
Sundays—and penetrates the 12- 
county Greater Columbus Retail 
Trading Zone as no other news- 
paper does. 


Our research staff is eager to 
help you re-appraise Columbus 
and central Ohio—one of the 
richest and liveliest regions in 
America. And, there's a copy of 
our big 1948 Consumer Analysis 
ready for you. Write our National 
Advertising Department. 


THE 
COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH 


Ohio's Greatest 
Home Newspaper 


National Representatives: 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Los Angeles, San Francisco 


— | Pittsburgh 
« 


are understandably best in the pre- 
Christmas season. The company has 
found, however, that volume on 
knives, blades and tools holds up 
throughout the year if dealers aggres- 
sively push them. X-Acto knows that 
display is the best form of pushing 
tool sales. 

Contests have been useful sales 
stimulators. This year, two contests 
have been staged, the first in the 
spring and the second running from 
September | to December 15. In each 
instance, the first prize was $50, the 
second $25, and the third $10. Rules 
gave considerable latitude to dealers. 
Displays must be built around X-Ac- 
to merchandise, but may be of any 
size. Dealers were not required to 
purchase merchandise or deals. Prizes 
were awarded on the basis of photo- 
graphs of windows. Contests are pro- 
moted through broadsides which give 
rules, pictures of “deals” (assort- 
ments of merchandise with display 
material at various prices), illustra- 


TRADE DISPLAYS: X-Acto takes 
space at many trade shows and 
demonstrates profitable methods 
for setting up retail displays. 


tions of merchandise and cartoon- 
type drawings. 

Another type of display material 
ties in with national advertising. 
Themes change, but are likely to 
show “tools in action.” (Recently, as 
the line has widened to include many 
new items, straight product adver- 
tising has been extensively used.) A 
year or two ago, there was a series of 
advertisements illustrating well - 
known film stars engaged in wood- 
cutting and allied hobbies; blow-ups 
of these were made into large win- 
dow posters for dealers. Another set 
of posters, also showing people, in 
some instances father and son, had 
color illustrations in three dimen- 
sions. These striking posters were 
given top positions in hundreds of 
store windows throughout the 
country. 

A third type of display material 
ties in with holidays and special sea- 
sons. Streamers often are used for 
short-term eye-catchers, for Father’s 
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Day, vacations, Christmas and the 
opening of school. Sometimes a 
streamer goes out without a holiday 
tie-in. ‘here was, for example, the 
scene in “Pitfall,” in which Dick 
Powell was shown working from 
blueprints on a model. An enterpris- 
ing United Artists publicity man, who 
happened also to be an X-Acto handi- 
crafter, recognized the X-Acto knife 
in the picture and had it clipped 
from the film. It eventually became 
the illustration for a window stream- 
er distributed to dealers. 

In connection with streamers, an 
inexpensive way to distribute these 


We and you sell the WHOLE merker 


has been discovered. Some are printed 
on the inside of the firm’s house or- 
gan, ““IThe X-Acto Blade,” the page 
size of which is 6 x 9 inches. Re- 
versed, and extended to its full length 
of 24 inches, the result is a useful 
window streamer, easily attached 
with a bit of Scotch tape. The De- 
cember 1947 issue of the “Blade” 
tormed such a streamer, with a San- 
ta Claus head on one side, and a $10 
X-Acto hobby chest in Santa’s hand, 
at the other end, with sales copy in 
between. 

Dealers learn about display ma- 
terial available through various 
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Peace Bridge — Buffalo to Canada 


+ A BIG market of over 1,250,000 people 
+ Read by 98.6% city zone families 


You can sell economically in the Buffalo Evening News 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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means, some of which are pictorial. 
The company sets up its own sug- 
gested displays, showing ways of ar- 
ranging boxes in patterns, making 
best use of covers. Good dealer dis- 
plays, especially those that win con- 
tests, are photographed. The company 
is always bringing out new display 
cabinets and other units and these 
are photographed. Reproductions of 
these photographs appear in house 
organs, fliers and other company lit- 
erature, all of which are widely dis- 
tributed among dealers. X-Acto also 
exhibits extensively at trade, hobby 
and craft shows; through attendance 
at these, dealers may easily pick up 
display ideas. 

In the usual sense of the word, X- 
Acto is a “small” business. Many 
“big” businesses might envy the 
thoroughness with which this “small” 
business’s displays blanket the Na- 
tion. “Mr. X-Acto,” the amusing 
trade character whose body is formed 
by two crossed X-Acto knives, is a 
familiar sight in thousands of store 
windows in small hamlets and large 
cities. He is there, not by accident, 
but because of smart and persistent 
management policy, ever mindful of 
the axiom, “X-Acto merchandise sells 
on display.” 


Coming ... 


* in the December |5 issue... 


How Bendix Home Appliances 
rang up $2,582,800 in sales 
over a five-weeks period, in a 
campaign in which every house- 
wife who came in for a demon- 
stration was given a free Can- 
non towel. 
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PERSUASIVE REALISM 


The color pictorials in this 144-page MAGIC CHEF 
recipe book (produced by FORBES for the Ameri- 
can Stove Company) possess a wealth of factual 
eye and taste appeal. Creative imagination com- 
bines with accurate color photography and faith- 
ful full-color lithography to provide an authen- 
ticity of subject portrayal that will please the eyes 
of homemakers and inspire new culinary achieve- 
ments...with a MAGIC CHEF Gas Range, of course! 
These same FORBES skills are available to you, for 
your booklets, folders, inserts, displays and other 
merchandising pieces. 


LITHOGRAPH CO. P.O. Box 513 Boston 2 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO ROCHESTER, 


4 Snap-on Calls Speechless 
Convention Its Best 


By making a product demonstration contest the central 


feature of its meeting, this Wisconsin tool company 


achieved a three-fold objective. Everyone participated, no 


one was bored, and the men learned new ideas in selling. 


Snap-on has held its first conven- 
tion without speeches, and we're 
fairly well convinced it was the best 
meeting we ever had. 

Core of the meeting was a compe- 
tition on product demonstration, thus 
focusing attention on better selling 
tecliniques. 

The convention was planned to 
bring in about 15% of the best sales- 
men in the United States and Can- 
adian sales organizations. Men were 
selected on the basis of superior sales 
eftort in their individual branches. 
lo make sure that the better new 
men had an opportunity to come in, 
a handicap system was established— 
much as in bowling — which gave 
newcomers an opportunity to compete 
on tair terms with older men. 

In setting up the contest, three 
goals were kept in mind. First, there 
Was the stimulation of sales during 
the seasonally poor market period. 
Second, was the building of knowl- 
edge of our line. This was the ac- 
cumulation of practical training ma- 
terial from one of the best possible 
from the best 
themselves. 


sources: salesmen 
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‘To accomplish the first goal, we 
set quotas which, if met, guaranteed 
that the salesman was doing a bet- 
ter than average job. 

Throughout the contest period, 
each man in the organization was 
encouraged to practice demonstra- 
tion and thus to heighten his skill— 
our second goal. Sales meetings 
throughout the period stressed dem- 
onstration. Men were encouraged to 
try out their presentations first on 
their families, then on their custom- 
ers. Practice demonstrations natur- 
ally improved the man’s selling tech- 
nique and at the same time increased 
his sales. 

During the convention itself we 
held a demonstration contest to 
choose the “Grand Champion Dem- 
onstrater.” In elimination rounds, 
there were 10 men in each group. 
The judges were the men themselves 
who voted by ballot. Winners were 
determined by (1) an applause meter 
which registered the vote of the en- 
tire sales group; (2) a board of 
judges composed of key personnel in 
the Sales Division. 

A selected list of tools was given 


BY P. J. SCHUTT 
Snap-on Tools Corp. 


to the men, and each man was al- 
lowed to choose from the list one 
tool of his own preference and then, 
in addition, to demonstrate one 
chosen by lot. ‘Time limits were es- 
tablished for the — presentations. 
Enough time was allowed for any 
man to prove his knowledge of the 
tool in question. This device also en- 
abled the audience to discover the 
salesman who was poorly prepared. 

‘To store up the best ideas which 
came out of the competition, for fu- 
ture sales training purposes, we wire- 
recorded the semi-finals and _ finals 
in their entirety. Material thus col- 
lected is already being used in new 
manuals and instruction books. 

Since demonstrations made up the 
major part of the program, the sales- 
men actually put on their own con- 
vention, and they put on most of the 
entertainment too. One night there 
was an “Information Please’ pro- 
gram. The experts were members of 
the field sales organizations. A team 
of field supervisors competed with a 
team selected from top salesmen. 
These teams answered questions from 
all comers on sales techniques, dem- 
onstrations, and general sales infor- 
mation. It was a highly successful 
feature of the program. 


“Convention Money" 


To stimulate interest in prompt 
attendance at all sessions, ‘“Conven- 
tion Money” was given as a reward 
for promptness. As the men _ regis- 
tered, they were met by general office 
committeemen who gave them room 
assignments, etc., together with a 
package of “Convention Money.” 
Additional quantities of money were 
distributed at certain meals and 
meetings. Delegates were not in- 
formed beforehand when money 
would be distributed. As a result, 
the usual late arrivals were almost 
completely eliminated. 

The final night of the convention 
was devoted to various games of 
chance, and sizable sums of Conven- 
tion Money changed hands. The pay- 
off was the auction. Demonstration 
winners had their choice of items 
from a $2,500 selection, and the re- 
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in LOUISVILLE 


a metropolitan city area 
of over 500,000 
and at a rate that invites comparison 


The Conrier-Zon 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


335,585 DAILY @ 268,044 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Which one 


meets your 
Screening test? 
Sensis 


If you’re interested in success — 

sales success — it’s the one on the right. 
With her husband, she spends one 

of the highest incomes among all big 
magazines for everything that 

betters a home and family. She’s the 
Better Homes & Gardens reader 

who buys the better product every 

time. Over 3.000.000 like her make a 


mammoth market — worth getting. 


America’s First Service Magazine 
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GRAND CHAMPION DEMONSTRATOR: Knowledge of product was 


put to the test by Snap-On salesmen in front of fellow salesmen. 


mainder were uisposed of at auction. 
Merchandise auctioned off for Con- 
vention Money included such items 


as radio-phonograph combinations, 
bicycles, electric ironers, electric 
blankets, electric toasters, hunting 


equipment, camping and picnic equip- 
ment, and 100 other assorted prizes. 
Most of them were selected with a 


eller Homes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO,, oveR 3,000,000 


view toward their appeal to the sales- 
men’s wives and families. 

Because there was an adequate 
supply of Convention Money avail- 
able to each man, it became the me- 
dium of exchange between the men 
themselves. At any convention there’s 
likely to be a certain amount of 
wagering and gambling. In our case, 
wagering with real dollars disap- 
peared entirely. So far as we were 
able to determine, no man suffered 
any personal loss. This was important 
because we wanted to be sure that 
the salesmen’s wives would not be 
unhappy when their husbands came 
home after having lost a sizable sum 
of cash. If papa lost it in Convention 
Money, no harm was done. 

To stimulate interest in earning 
the right to come to the convention, 
we published a newspaper during the 
entire contest period—and during the 
convention itself. Since the contest 
theme was an election (the men were 
winning an opportunity to qualify 
as delegates) our “Election-Ear” 
newspaper served a definite promo- 
tion purpose. During the meeting, 
each day’s issue of the paper carried 
photographs and stories about the 
happenings of the previous day. 

Comments of the men who partici- 
pated in the meeting convinced us 
that successful conventions result 
from allowing the men to participate 
actively in the program. Long-range 
planning knocked out obstacles to a 
smooth-flowing, rapidly moving pro- 
gram. Careful timing eliminated 
periods of inactivity and thus pro- 
vided a ready control of discipline. 

The convention, incidentally, 
wasn’t an all-work-and-no-play affair. 
Afternoons were kept free for the 
men to spend playing golf, softball, 
and other sports. 
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ew Books for 


‘Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in this 
column are not available from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Please order from your book 
store or direct from the publisher. 


How Manufacturers Reduce Their Dis- 
tribution Costs. Published by United 
States Department of Commerce. Office 
»f Domestic Commerce. Available from 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Price 35 cents. 


This booklet is Economic Series No. 
72. It is a study containing a number 
of case studies of actual experiences of 
a carefully selected group of manufac- 
turing firms that were able to achieve 
striking reductions in their marketing 
costs. Mr. Sevin, who compiled the re- 
port, is with the Marketing Division, Of- 
fice of Domestic Commerce. The 151- 
page booklet is heavily tabled and illus- 
trated and contains complete documenta- 
tion. 


Reading Course in Executive Technique, 
Section VI, Book 2: Development and 
Marketing of New Products. By Perci- 
val and Matilda White. Published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. Price, $1.00. Entire 
course: $47.50. 


This booklet, part of the voluminous 
study by the authors, is the sixth of 
eight sections containing 43 separate 


paper-bound books. This particular sec- 
tion is broken down into such topics as 
Systematic Solution of Management Prob- 
lems, Human Relations, Creative Train- 
ing Programs, etc. Each topic is sub- 
divided, with individual treatment of its 
various aspects by well known authori- 
ties on the specific phase of the topic. 


Company Rules—Aids to Teamwork. 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 95. By 
Geneva Seybold, Division of Personnel 


Administration. National Industrial Con- 


Price, $1.00. 
Here’s a careful study of the stuff 
which goes into the making of better em- 
ploye-employer relations. The author 
dips into such bedrock material as com- 
pany rules and why there should be few 
of them; general suggestions in present- 
ing rules. The rules cover everything 
from promoting health and safety of em- 
ployes to rules insuring working forces 
of good character. The booklet has been 
predicated on the assumption that em- 
ployes are human beings and deserve to 
be treated as such—but that employers 
are also human. There are excellent pic- 
torial presentations of rules as presented 


ference Board, Inc. 


by important corporations and manufac- 
turers who found that they worked. The 
cartoon treatment for presenting company 
rules has been especially successful. Good 
examples are reproduced in the booklet. 


New Product Guide Book, Published by 
Peter Hilton, Inc., 10 East 52nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Price, $2.00. 


This little book is designed to focus 
attention on the many considerations that 
will be encountered in launching a new 
product. It is a list of guide-posts, a com- 
pilation of scores of questions that a 
manufacturer introducing a _ product 
should ask himself. 


TELECHRON CLOCKS 
add life to your displays 


The Telechron Clock 
is the focal point 
of this display. 


Everybodys Pointing to Hot pol ni 
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Here’s how to create compelling, long-lived display material. Include 
a new, low-cost Telechron Advertising Clock. It’s a standout in any 
company... gets attention with distinctive design and the constant 


appeal of correct electric time. 


This new, accurate Telechron Advertising Clock is a standard unit, 
designed to put extra punch in wall panels, package and drink dis- 
pensers, counter displays and countless other promotion pieces. It 
adds years to the life of your display, for an electric clock is never 
discarded like other point-of-sale material. And its cost to the adver- 


tiser is low... 


about 6 cents a month over the life of the clock. Even 


this can be recovered with a self-liquidating promotion. 
Let your display fabricator show you 


how the new Telechron Advertising 
Clock can boost the selling power of your 
displays. Or write for our new brochure to 
Special Clock Division, Dept. N, Telechron 
Inc., Ashland, Massachusetts. A General 


Klectric Affiliate. 


Cielechron 


ADVERTISING CLOCKS 
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Branch Heads Advise on 
Policy at U. S. Radiator 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


They give their views to top management through a five- 
man advisory board. Subjects for study range all the way 
from improving sales methods to picking new products for 


manufacture or distribution. 


Reversing the usual procedure of 
having the production division make 
something, then tell the distribution 
division to sell it, the distribution 
division of United States Radiator 
Corp., Detroit, hereafter will learn 
what customers want and how they 
want it, then will tell the production 
division to make it, according to 
Wesley J. Peoples, president and 
chairman. The distribution division 
will also expand its selling activities 
in products made by other manufac- 
turers. 

To obtain the benefit of the best 
and most experienced advice from the 
men whose job it is to merchandise 
products made by the company and by 
other manufacturers, Mr. Peoples re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
a five-man advisory board, composed 
of branch managers, whose function 
it is to consider all matters of prod- 
uct selection and major policies of 
merchandising and distribution on a 
company-wide level. 


New emphasis is on sales. 


“The growing importance of mer- 
chandising in the expansion program 
of United States Radiator Corp.,” he 
explains, ‘‘makes it advisable to have 
this new board. In this way the exten- 
sive experience and best advice of the 
company’s distribution and sales or- 
ganization are available before major 
decisions are reached as to products 
and markets and similar problems. 

“Our advisory board will make 
definite recommendations on prospec- 
tive new products, methods of selling, 
improvement in product, marketabil- 
ity, and best ways of expanding mar- 
kets both for established and for new 
products.” 

United States Radiator has five 
plants of its own, plus two others 
which are operated under the name of 
its Pacific Boiler Division. It manu- 
factures boilers, winter air condition- 
ers, radiators, controls, and other 


equipment for the heating trade. In 
addition, it distributes 42 other prod- 
ucts which are made by other manu- 


ADVISORY BOARD: These five branch managers voice the views of all 26 U. S. Radiator 
branches at policy meetings. They are (I-r): T. R. Flannagan, New York; D. E. Welsh, 
Phila.; A. F. Westerfield, Atlanta; R. K. Milward, Detroit; and G. R. Hickman, Boston. 
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facturers, and Mr. Peoples said it in- 
tends to expand substantially its dis- 
tribution and selling activities in prod- 
ucts made by others. All of the prod- 
ucts are distributed through the heat- 
ing trade. 

The corporation has 26 branches 
and 51 sales offices and sells through 
approximately 2,200 jobbers. 

The new advisory board is com- 
posed of managers of five of the cor- 
poration’s 26 branches. They are: A, 
F. Westerfield, Atlanta, chairman; 
T. R. Flanagan, New York, secre- 
tary; G. R. Hickman, Boston; R. K, 
Milward, Detroit, and D. E. Welsh, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Westerfield makes 
his headquarters at Detroit at present. 
All of these men were chosen as rep- 
resentative of all of the field repre- 
sentatives. Such representatives are 
the ones who are in closest touch with 
the trade, of course, hence are ex- 
pected to know best what is wanted. 


How Ideas Flow 


All branch managers, and even 
salesmen, are encouraged to submit 
suggestions to the home office. These 
are reviewed by the director of sales, 
the chairman of the advisory board, 
and others concerned, then those con- 
sidered worthy of study are placed on 
the agenda for the next meeting of the 
advisory board. The board meets once 
a month, in a different branch city 
each time, and branch managers who 
are not members of the board are 
often invited to meet with it, par- 
ticularly if they have submitted sug- 
gestions which appear to warrant a 
fuller presentation. The board first 
screens all suggestions with a view to 
soundness and feasibility, then pro- 
ceeds to consider such matters as 
marketability, size of potential mar- 


_ket, methods of selling, and means of 


expanding markets. Minutes of meet- 
ings are kept, then are summarized 
and copies are sent to all heads. 
Subjects considered range all the 
way from minor changes in estab- 
lished products to production or ac- 
quisition of new ones. When consid- 
ered necessary or advisable, the board 
may summon any of the corporation’s 
experts in various fields to meet with 
it and discuss problems in their fields. 
To assure a smooth working plan 
of action, decisions reached by the 
advisory board are rendered in the 
form of recommendations. Before 
being submitted to the executive man- 
agement, though, they are reviewed 
by a coordinator whose job it is to 
iron out any points of conflict which 
might arise in case a given recom 
mendation involves overlapping 
phases in the work of various divi 
sions or departments of the company. 
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She does more... 


The homemaker on the prosperous farm carries 
a far heavier work schedule than the urban woman 
... She’s a partner in a dawn to dark business... 
has chickens to feed, eggs to gather, cream to separate 
twice a day... a garden to tend... larger washes 
with heavy work clothes, more ironing . . . sometimes 
lends a hand milking, or feeding, and nursing stock 
... She may keep the books. Shopping and PTA, 


club or church meetings usually involve a long drive. 


And always three full meals a day, for family 
and workers... with cooking, baking, cleaning. So 
why shouldn’t she welcome packaged, prepared 
foods that save time and work? 

She’s partial to large sizes in...cereals, spaghetti, 


cooking oils and condiments... baked beans, baking 


powder, baby foods, canned vegetables and soups... 


fruit juices, gelatins, mixes for cake, pudding, ice 
cream... coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, sugar, syrup 
... dried and frozen fish, tinned and cooked meats, 
salad dressings and sandwich spreads, peanut butter, 
crackers and cookies... She likes quality brands— 
and can afford the best! 

There is no better market for groceries anywhere 
than the farm families in the 15 Heart states... 
under-advertised, skipped and slighted by general 
media, and covered comprehensively only by 
SucCESsFUL FARMING—practical service manual for 
forty years to the country’s best farm families... 
read, believed and followed because it has worked 
to improve both farming and farm living! 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING’s selective circulation of 
1,200,000-plus subscribers includes the country’s 
best farmers, with the best soil, best brains, best 
equipment, highest yields, largest cash incomes SF 
subscribers’ average gross income in °47 was $9,890 

without government payments), $4,000 above US 
farm average ... following the seven best years 


ever experienced by US farmers! 


No national advertising is national without 
this market and medium, misses the major profit 
and potential of the national market! ...Get the 
facts from the nearest SUCCESSFUL FARMING office 
... Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


SUCCESSFUL (S92 FARMING 
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Psychometrics 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The TEST OF LEADERSHIP ABILITY which 
you present in the October 15th issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT is capable of a great 
deal of harm and perversion even if evi- 
dence, not given, shows it to be a good 
test. 

Speaking not as an advertising man- 
ager, but as a psychometrician who got 
his graduate work in the measurement of 
human behavior, and then devised and 
administered job-testing programs for two 
civil service agencies, I believe the test 
presented is capable of little use but 
much mischief in its present form. 

For example, no test is of any use until 
it has been tested, and results of such 
test-of-test made available to the ex- 
aminer. What, then, is the “reliability” 
of this test—that is, to what extent does 
it measure in the same way every time 
as measured by Pearsonian correlation? 
What is the “validity” of the test—that 
is, to what extent does it actually meas- 
ure what it purports to measure? What 
are the characteristics of the “criterion 
group’—the group whose answers are 
taken as standard, and thus as measures 
(in this case) of leadership ability? Also 
as there is no dead uniformity among 
any criterion group, to what extent are 
deviations from the “average” expressed 
by your “leadership profile” in any way 
significant? (Expressing in percentiles the 
results of applying this test series to the 
criterion group would be of much greater 
value.) 

Still another problem with the test as 
presented is that some of the questions 
appear silly on the surface. Though seem- 
ingly silly questions may often be valid 
measuring tools, it is still true that a 
basic problem of testing, particularly 
among adults out of the “game” stage, is 
to make questions seem practical as well 
as be practical, so that proper rapport 
may be achieved. 

As presented, the test is of little more 
practical use than the “quiz” sections of 
some picture magazine; and is much 
more vicious in that it superficially ap- 
pears to have a sound basis. 

It is because I believe so firmly in the 
values of testing that I decry slip-shod 
“testing” which may cause many execu- 
tives to be negativistic toward all testing. 


W. H. Pusch 
Advertising Manager 
Hobbs Mfg. Co. 

Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Replies Dr. Bender, author of the test: 

“You are quite justified, I believe, in 
raising questions about reliability and 
validity. Leadership, as you know, is a 
very big woid. However, we must, I feel, 
make a beginning. The varidus subtests 
have been given to large numbers of 
men—the one on verbal intelligence, for 
example, to more than 2,000. 

“The leadership profile included in the 
test is based on the mean scores of 100 
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“leaders” in the business world. We ar- 
bitrarily defined “leaders” as sales man- 
agers, advertising account executives, 
bank officers, etc. 

“We still believe that we are rendering 
a service by publishing the test in its 
present form for two main reasons: 

“1, There is little in the field. We 
need to pin ourselves down on this sub- 
ject of leadership; a beginning must be 
made. Perhaps others will be goaded into 
positive action. 

"2. The test can now be tried out by 
personnel men. As a matter of fact some 
of our largest concerns are using the test 
experimentally, and we anticipate that 
they will share with us their results and 
conclusions. As for its use, may I say that 
we have found it particularly helpful 
in the interview, in talking over with 
prospective leaders certain attitudes, ob- 
jectives, and needs. Perhaps we can per- 
suade SALES MANAGEMENT to run a ‘fol- 
low-up’ once such results are available.” 


—James F. Bender, Ph.D. 


Moppet Poll? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


First, let us congratulate you on a job 
very well done and presented in your 
Christmas Gift Preference Survey. 

We wonder, however, why this survey 
did not include the youth market, espe- 
cially inasmuch as the small fry probably 
will be the recipients of a considerable 
slice of the Christmas gift dollar. Doubt- 
lessly, we are not the only readers who 
might be interested in this segment of 
distribution. 

G. H. Wegner 
Market Research Division 
Arnold, Schwinn & Co. 


Chicago 
(SM is currently checking with its 
researchers to see whether they could 


adequately sample the youth market.— 
The Editors.) 


All Torn Up 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I read with interest your “Shop Talk” 
column in the November 1 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, primarily because I am 
one of the “vandals” you mention. 

In thinking about it, however, I just 
wondered if perhaps vandalism couldn’t 
be reduced to everybody's advantage. 

Quite often I tear out articles and find, 
subsequently, that you have prepared re- 
prints. I think the reprints are far su- 
perior to having a file of torn sheets. 
Isn’t is possible to indicate at the time of 
printing whether an article is going to be 
reprinted? Would there be anything 
gained if you were to follow an idea 
similar to that used by Tell Magazine— 
that is, enclose a card which can be 
checked for any information desired ? 

I might just add that I do read your 
magazine thoroughly and rather con- 
sistently tear it to bits. This is a pretty 


good indication of how interesting and 
valuable I find SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Robert H. Witt 
Administrative Assistant 
Frankfort Distillers Corp. 
New York City 


(Subscriber Witt refers to a summary 
of the results of a survey conducted among 
SM readers on how they read the maga- 
zine, where they read it, how they use it. 
Among the survey group, 79% reported 
that they regularly or occasionally clip 
their copies to keep articles they consider 
to be of lasting interest. 

So far as Mr. Witt’s suggestion is con- 
cerned: In the majority of cases where 
articles are later to be made available 
in reprint form through Readers’ Service, 
a statement appears with the article at 
the time it is printed. Generally, the 
policy is to reprint (1) articles on subject 
matter that is currently tops in reader in- 
terest; (2) articles on fundamentals of 
salesmanship and _ sales management 
which are good statements of basic prin- 
ciple; (3) articles suitable for use in sales 
meetings, or as mailings for salesmen. 

The noses of SM’s editors are sharp 
enough to smell reprint demand about 
85% of the time. On the other 15%, when 
reprint calls pour in unanticipated, we 
order, stock, and place the item in the 
current Readers’ Service list that runs 


in most regular issues of the magazine.— 
The Editors.) 


Vital Statistics 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


On page 134 of the Survey of Buying 
Power you note that there are 39,798.2 
thousands of families in the United States. 

The Bureau of the Census reported that 
in 1940 there were 34,855 families in the 
country. During the years 1941 to 1947 
inclusive, there were approximately 11,- 
465 marriages in this country. During 
the same period, there were approximately 
2,357 divorces. Subtracting, in an arbi- 
trary manner, the divorces from the mar- 
riages, we find a total of 9,108 marriage 
increases. 

Now if one should add that figure to 
the number of families reported by the 
Bureau of the Census in 1940, one would 
reach a total of 43,963 families for 1947, 
or for January 1, 1948. You will note 
that your figure shows a difference of 
4,164.8, which is a very considerable 
difference for so short a period. 

Will you be kind enough to say how 
this discrepancy can be explained? I am 
conscious that part of the explanation 
may lie in the fact that we have added 
marriages but have given no consideration 
to reductions due to death. 


John O’Hara Harte 
Managing Director 
Fir Door Institute 
Tacoma, Wash. 


(Reader Harte has provided his own 
answer. SM believes that the Bureau of 
the Census estimate, which was used in 
the Survey, is reasonably accurate as an 
estimate of the number of families, as 
families are defined by the Census. But 
some people prefer to use “spending 
units” instead of “families.” This would 
add to the families those single individ- 
uals who are not a part of a family unit. 
The current estimate is that there are ap- 
proximately 45 million such units today 
—‘“spending units’’—including all families 
and single individuals—The Editors.) 
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WEATHER VANE OF INDUSTRY 


_ With the help of vital spot news in the Journals of 
Commerce executives make their day-to-day decisions 


soa THE 


enn Today’s management executives plan exclu- 
= sively from facts. Each day’s events, near or J ourn ql S of ¢ om er 
1 the ; I } } 
1947 far, can vitally affect the profits of many a ce 
11,- : 
sring business. 
ner That is why, each morning, 200,000 business 
mar- and industrial executives scan their Journal 
riage ° 
. of Commerce, interpret the facts and make 
ago decisions to meet indicated conditions. 
— For these men of top management, the 
note Journals of Commerce spotlight all the sig- 
f . . . 
aie nificant news for business and industry. These ate Chieage Journal oe" = 
_ complete daily business newspapers are edited ee a: . et 
. . : : ; a a Food Prices | maint 
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tives the Journals of Commerce bring the 
" c Do you advertise a business product or service? A commercial 
own | day s most vital news. or industrial commodity? A consumer product with a top- 
ju of § N h f ‘ - income market? Do you have securities to sell in a market that 
d in | o other source of business news is as com- has capital to invest? Do you have an institutional message for 
s an § : M top management? 
, as § plete and authentic as the Journals of Com Write or telephone for the Story of the Greater Journal of 
But | merce, the daily newspapers that play the Commerce Market and rate cards. One order buys either or 
ding | : : both, for sectional or nation-wide coverage. Get to the men who 
‘ould § role of industry’s weather vane. DECIDE ... in the dailies that HELP them decide. 
ivid- | 
unit. 
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, The Journal of Commerce, 53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. * Chicago Journal of Commerce, 12 Grand Avenue, Chicago 90, lil. 
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IMAGINE Christmas without the 


TOYLAN 


or Cincinnati +l 
without the 


COME EARLY! 
STORE OPEN 
AT 10:A 


No gift, but for sales profitably 
produced, Retail advertisers pre- 
ASK ANY CINCINNATIAN i Vd Ve sent to the Times-Star a 1,268,000 

line margin over any other Cin- 
cinnati paper, daily or Sunday 
... for the first nine 1948 months. 
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THE SHOW ME BUYER: Pro- 
gressive Welder brings many 
prospects right to its plant 
for on-the-spot demonstrations. 


THE MAN TO SEE: If you're selling industrial equipment you know many 


men have a voice in purchasing. Progressive salesmen spot them all. 


/ DEPT — \y* ati ~y 5 { GENERA; 
SUPERVISORS) / FINANCE\ / ( CHIEF FOREMAN/ 
None. £ Moorea \\\tN SPECTOR , 
~ \ ExES. SY PRODUG\\. y, 
/ \ENGINEERING, \ ea 
hte % Pa ce 


. ANY OR ALL MAY HAVE AHAND IN iT- 


“Serve Your Customer's Interest 
And You Won't Starve for Orders’ 


‘ 
& 


son's basic concept was thar of selling 
service rather than products. 

‘There were four other planks in 
his management plattorm: 

Constant improvement in old prod- 
ucts and development of new ones. 

Maintenance of a capable sales or- 
ganization, 

Use of consistent advertising and 
sales promotion. 

Liberality in industrial relations. 
were followed through. ‘The business showed a loss, during 

When Fred H. Johnson quit his its first six months, greater than 
‘ob as head of the welding depart- Johnson’s original invested capital. 
ment in one of the big auto plants But the company’s tounder never 


So says Fred H. Johnson, head of Progressive Welder Co., 
__ who believed in the service approach even though his busi- 
ness was showing a loss. His policy paid off. Today the 
company is among the leaders in its industrial field. 


growth, except perhaps the faith on 
which they were founded and _ the 
dogged persistence with which they 


When you're a little industrial 
manutacturer, running in the red, 
how do you get to be a big industrial, 
running in the black? 

In 1935 Progressive Welder Co.,* 
Detroit, pioneering a new idea—re- 
sistance welding—and existing on a 


business than the entire industry did 
in 1939, 

here is nothing very spectacular 
or revolutionary about the policies 


that brought about the company’s 


ame 

Makers of resistance welding machines and 
equipment, parts, fixtures, and 
hxXtures for are welding. 


and accessories, 
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sistance welding equipment he had to 
go into the prospect’s plant and show 
him how he could make money using 
it. Resistance welding was just com- 
ing into general use. Manufacturers 
were interested, but few of them 
knew what to do about it. 

From the very beginning, John- 


| «shoestring, opened shop. Today the and started in business for himself, he wavered in his belief that the serv- 
= company is doing a larger volume of soon found that in order to sell re- ice approach was sound, never aban- 


doned it in favor of any other policy. 
By the time the post-war boom de- 
veloped, Progressive had become a 
major operator in its field. 

“In building its sales force, Pro- 
gressive has had little use for order 
takers,” says John D. Bordon, vice- 
president and general manager. “We 
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WHEN SPEED COUNTS: 


flys prospects to its factory for demon- 


Progressive 


strations. Most buyers can spare a day. 


strive to impress upon our men the 
belief that the best way to take care 
of their selfish interests is to look out 
for the customers’ interests. 

‘For example, a washing machine 
manufacturer wanted to improve his 
motor mount. We took his design and 
changed it slightly. —TThe new mount 
does all he had hoped for, yet weighs 
40% less and costs 50% less. We 


GREAT INDUSTRIES 


IN THE GROWING 


GREENSBORO MARKET 


TRIANGLE HOSIERY 
COMPANY 


In the short span of 20 years the 
Triangle Hosiery Co., has become 
one of the Nation's leaders in the 
manufacture of men and boys quality hosiery. Producing 20,- 
400,000 pairs annually, they are located in High Point just 16 
miles from Greensboro. 


N. M. Ayers 
President 


ONE-FIFTH®* of North Carolina's total retail sales are made 
in the Greensboro 12 County ABC area. Make sure you get 
YOUR share of this sales wealth by concentrating promotional 
activity in the NEWS and RECORD with coverage in excess 
of 64%. 


*19418 Sales Management Figures. 


GREENSBORO 
NEWS and RECORD 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


sold him three machines for this one 
job, but since then have had orders 
from him for many times that num- 
ber.” 

Progressive Welder maintains its 
own “production design” staff and 
is often able to save its customers 
large sums at small cost. Where de- 
sired, it even “production designs” 
the entire job—not just the parts to 
be welded—and prepares the layout 
and sequence of all operations from 
rough parts to finished product. When 
it processes a job, it guarantees sav- 
ings to the customer. 

“For example,” Mr. Gordon ex- 
plains, “one of the big automobile 
companies had a welding problem on 
a new part. They called us in before 
they got into production, and we 
were able to re-design the part in 
such way as to cut production costs 
60%. We sold them one machine 
for $4,000 to do the job, whereas if 
we had followed their original idea 
we could have sold them eight ma- 
chines at $2,000 each. 

“Another company had an under- 
body problem that was going to re- 
quire two $75,000 machines; we 
showed them how to process the job 
so that one machine would suffice. 

“Another manufacturer had com- 
pleted a design for an entirely new 
product. Without changing any func- 
tion or the styling we re-designed that 
product so they built it with $2,500,- 
000 less capital equipment, plus an 
immense saving on labor. As .‘re-de- 
signed for production’ it required 
only $1,500,000 worth of equipment 
all kinds, not just welding equip- 
ment—or less than half as much as 
they thought they would need. 

“As to our own equipment—if we 
designed it and it doesn’t work— 
the customer doesn’t pay for it. We 
see to it that it does work. We have 
even set up production lines in our 
own plant and run a bank of parts 
for a customer where needed.” 

Johnson literally “raised” many 
of his present salesmen. As the busi- 
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ness grew, he began sending assistants 
to help customers solve their welding 
problems. Some of them proved to be 
capable salesmen, as well as welding 
engineers, and in time they were ap- 
pointed sales engineers. The company 
now has such full-time representatives 
in 18 territories covering the indus- 
trial areas of the country. Many of 
them employ other salesmen too. 

At the factory, the sales depart- 
ment is headed by W. R. Plummer 
and three ‘“‘salesmen’s representa- 
tives.’ Each of the latter is in charge 
of a group of territories and is in 
closest possible touch with his sales 
engineers in those territories. 

About 60% of Progressive’s output 
today has been standardized and rep- 
resentatives have price lists on these. 
Sales engineers are also well equipped 
with all pertinent data concerning 
their line, including technical data on 
machines and their use in all kinds of 
applications; test reports; sketch 
book; handy templates for drawing. 

Even so, however, much estimating 
is required and nearly all except 
minor sales require the preparation 
of proposals. Where a proposal is re- 
quired, the sales engineer fills out a 
comprehensive “Request for Pro- 
posal” form and forwards this to the 
tactory, together with drawings and 
other pertinent material. The sales 
department keeps a record of these 
and posts it monthly, showing essen- 
tial details of proposal, date delivered, 
customer reaction, and result. 


Air-borne Sales 


_ Usually, many people are involved 
in the purchase of industrial equip- 
ment and all are busy men. The rep- 
resentative often wishes he could take 
them to the factory, where there is a 
lot of equipment involved, and let 
them see similar machines in opera- 
tion for themselves. But that might 
take as long as three days. Most men, 
though, can get away for one day, so 
Progressive Welder has an eight- 
place plane which it uses largely for 
the very purpose of bringing custom- 
ers and prospects to the factory. Many 
orders which otherwise might have 
hung fire, or even been lost, have 
been closed promptly in this way. 
Progressive recognizes that sales- 
men cannot possibly contact all pros- 
pects, even if they had time to do so, 
hence it was one of the first in its in- 
dustry to begin regular advertising, 
which it did in 1937. At that time, 
it engaged Denham & Co., Detroit, 
an agency which specializes in indus- 
trial advertising and sales promotion. 
Progressive is now advertising in 13 
business magazines, publishes a house 
organ, and carries on extensive direct- 
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mail and editorial work, all being 
handled by the agency. 

Denham & Co. makes market sur- 
veys to determine the relative effec- 
tiveness of advertising and sales pro- 
motion media and of salesmen’s calls. 
It found, in one study, that: 

Of people influencing purchase of 
manufacturing equipment today, 65% 
cannot be reached effectively through 
salesmen. Actually, only three per 
cent can be reached more effectively 
by salesmen than by any other meth- 
od. This is not a criticism of sales- 
men, but does indicate that the prime 


function of salesmen at present is to 
concentrate on known prospects who 
have already expressed an interest in 
a product. . . . The indication is that 
salesmen should try to sell more 
people in “prospect” companies than 
fewer people in more companies. 
With respect to direct mail, the 
study showed that: 57% of the im- 
portant personnel of customers and 
prospects do look to direct mail for at 
least part of their information, al- 
though only 2% prefer to go through 
direct mail material rather than look 
through magazines, or advertising, or 
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MARKET FACT about America’s 


Huge Ice Cream Manufacturing Industry 


BUYING POWER 


The ice cream industry is rapidly increasing 
its billion dollar annual production. And the 
machinery, supply, and manufacturing equip- 
ment needs of America's ice cream plants 
are incomparably greater than ever before. 
Millions of dollars are being spent, and mil- 
lions more will be spent to keep plant 
capacities in pate with expanding volume. 
This stable, soundly financed basic food 
industry represents one of the nation's livest, 
richest, most rapidly growing markets. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


The ice cream industry market is readily 
accessible . . . even to manufacturers and 
suppliers who have never sold it before. The 
entire intricate structure of ice cream plant 
purchases has been charted, classified, and 
made readily understandable by THE ICE 
CREAM REVIEW, the leading ABC business 
publication. Market data, surveys, and cur- 
rent questionnaire-findings are available with- 
out cost to agencies and advertisers . . . 
the sure way to get the utmost value out 
of advertising and sales promotion to the 
industry. 


1445 N. FIFTH STREET 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PENETRATION 


To advertisers and their agencies, THE ICE 
CREAM REVIEW clarifies the usual com- 
plexities of a new nation-wide market. The 
selective circulation of the "REVIEW" thor- 
oughly penetrates the ice cream manufac- 
turing industry . . . quantity for complete 
coverage .. . and quality to assure an able- 
to-buy audience. Through THE ICE CREAM 
REVIEW Market Data Service distributive 


channels and jobber set-ups are simplified. 
Many a new product has found immediate 
sales acceptance in the industry because of 
"REVIEW" assistance in locating and estab- 
lishing jobber representation. 


READER-RATING 


Time after time our own questionnaires and 
independent queries sent out by advertisers 
have repeatedly proved that THE ICE 
CREAM REVIEW is the FIRST CHOICE 
paper in the industry. This voluntary reader- 
rating is the best evidence of "REVIEW" 
leadership in industry affairs and the atten- 
tive audience it serves through its informa- 
tive advertising pages. THE ICE CREAM 
REVIEW consistently carries more pages of 
helpful articles and technical information 
and substantially more pages of advertising. 
Write for facts. 


Free to advertisers and 
advertising agencies: 
marketing, merchandis- 
ing data, and live sur- 
vey facts to help you 
plan more effective ad- 
vertising and increase 
your sales to the dairy 
industries. Lists and ad- 
dressing-mailing serv- 
ices at moderate cost. 
Ask us — we have it — 
or get it. 


DATA 
SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
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to see a salesman. The percentages 
vary materially here, manufacturing 
executives being much less susceptible 
to direct mail than engineers. 
About half of the returns—45%— 
indicated that the individuals depend 


for some of their information on 
editorial columns of magazines. Of 
these 9% get most of their informa- 
tion that way and cannot be reached 
as effectively with other media. 

The surprising finding in compari- 
son with previous studies was in con- 
nection with space advertising. Ap- 


SURE, 


some Chicago stations 


can “reach” South Bend 


_.. but the audience 


LISTENS 


to WSBT! 


parently 319% rely, at _ present, 
primarily for their information, to- 
day, on going through the advertising 
pages of magazines. Another 57% 
say they also “look through” adver- 
tising pages. Only 22% do not look 
at advertising pages of magazines. 
‘The agency says that this is the high- 
est percentage of advertisement read- 
ers shown in any of its studies. 

In view of these findings, Progres- 
sive depends upon advertising to lo- 
cate new markets and new people and 
to predispose them favorably toward 


PAUL 
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You want listeners, not merely signal strength, 
for your radio dollars. Listeners are what 
you get on WSBT. This station is the over- 
whelming choice of listeners in the South 
Bend market. No other station—Chicago, 
local, or elsewhere—even comes close in 


Share of Audience. Want proof? See Hooper. 


— 


5000 WATTS *« 


H. RAYMER COMPANY = 


NATIONAL 


960 KC «+ CBS 


REPRESENTATIVE 


the product. No one is wilfully neg- 
lected. Industrial executives move 
about a great deal, particularly in 
these boom times, and one who is a 
minor executive of one company to- 
day may be a major official of an- 
other some time soon. 

Backbone of the direct mail is a 
monthly Pictorial which features ap- 
plications of the company’s machines 
and equipment. This is sent regularly 
to a list of customers and prospects 
with a “more information” card. It 
is also used as “blind” direct mail 
and as a follow-up on inquiries. The 
publication is printed in two colors, 
with one color predominating in each 
issue, and colors are rotated. 


Follow-Up System 


When an inquiry is received, the 
agency makes out a report card in 
triplicate, sends one copy to the sales 
manager, one to the sales engineer, 
and retains one for its follow-up file. 
The inquirer receives the information 
desired over the sales manager’s name 
and mentioning the sales engineer in 
that territory. Accompanying litera- 
ture is stamped with the nearest sales 
engineer's name. Ten days later, an- 
other letter goes to the inquirer with 
a copy of the Pictorial, enclosing a 
reply card, asking if he would like to 
be put on the mailing list. If the re- 
ply card is returned, another report 
containing additional information se- 
cured from the inquirer is forwarded 
to the sales engineer for follow-up. 

One never knows what may come 
of an inquiry. On one occasion Pro- 
gressive received a postal inquiry 
signed by one who listed his title as 
janitor. The inquirer proved to be 
president of a small company which 
later bought about $50,000 worth of 
equipment. On another occasion a 
plywood company sent an inquiry. 
One would wonder why a plywood 
concern should be interested in weld- 
ing equipment, but the information 
was sent. The plywood concern 
proved to be going into the prefabri- 
cation business and it placed a very 
substantial order for welding equip- 
ment. 

All representatives are furnished 
copies of press releases and reprints 
of all advertisements. They use the 
latter in local mailings and also leave 
them with prospects. 

Another factor which is given con- 
siderable credit for the growth of 
Progressive Welder is its liberal in- 
dustrial relations policy. Representa- 
tives of the shop, office, sales engineer- 
ing, service, experimental and other 
departments sit in with management 
and play a large part in determining 
company policies. 
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In Pittsburgh you can 
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LY 
and cover the WHOLE 3000000 


Major in 


Pittsburgh's 


POST-GAZETTE 


Today short supply is a thing of the past in all but 
a very few lines. You've got to TELL the consumers 
before you can SELL the dealers. That's why it’s 
important to route your advertising as you route 
your salesmen. 


And it’s so easy and economical to do in Pittsburgh— 
with Pittsburgh's Post-Gazette! The Post-Gazette dou- 
ble-teams with your salesmen perfectly in selling the 
million central city people . . . then travels along 
singing the same selling song to the two million more 
who live in and around the neighboring 144 cities 
and towns of 1,000 to 75,000 population. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
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Buyers and inspectors of customer-firms come in to the 
Hunter Spring factory in groups of ten to participate in 
a highly condensed training course. Object: to talk over 
the fine technicalities, to discuss testing and application. 


LOAD TESTER measures the ex- 
act pull or push of a spring 
when compressed or extended to 
the length specified by the de- 
signer. Personnel (I.) of The Brown 
Instrument Co. take the course. 


Customers’ School Helps Hunter 
Sell Quality of Product 


Based on an interview by Terry Armstrong with 


P. C. CLARKE ° Assistant General Manager, Hunter Spring Co. 


What sales approach can best serve 
a company bent on selling super-pre- 
cision and quality in manufacturing 
components—components vital to a 
vast segment of industry? Hunter 
Spring Co. (formerly Hunter Pressed 
Steel Co.) Lansdale, Pa. finally 
found its solution to such a problem 
in the ‘“‘schools for customers and pros- 
pects” which it established last spring. 

Hunter’s top management could 
not get away from the conviction that 
spring buyers could not easily come 
to know the degree of quality which 
can be fairly expected of a spring— 
and be sure they were getting it. 
Three years ago the company estab- 
lished a special Apparatus Division 
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for the development of better equip- 
ment for spring testing. This depart- 
ment invented and is now manufac- 
turing several outstanding testing in- 
struments. While using them liberally 
in its own quality control and inspec- 
tion department, the company also 
sells them at near cost to their manu- 
facturing customers. 

The most notable instrument is the 
load tester which measures the exact 
pull or push of a spring when com- 
pressed and extended to the length 
specified by its designer. 

Hunter’s policy in regard to the 
sale of this instrument is an innova- 
tion in itself. The company sells the 
load testing instrument only on the 


condition that the buyer will send 
the inspectors who will use it to Lans- 
dale for a course in the proper use 
and potential value of the instrument. 
The success of these first training 
operations for buyers of the load 
tester gave Hunter the clue for the 
solution of its basic customer-educa- 
tional problem. As a result the com- 
pany, this past April, inaugurated a 
course for spring buyers and inspec- 
tors. The course is designed to give 
a thorough grounding in modern 
spring inspection techniques and meth- 
ods of control of spring quality. 
Each course is comprised of six lec- 
tures, two or three demonstration 
periods, a plant tour, and an entire 
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afternoon of actual plant and labora- 
tory experience. Because the course is 
so intensive—two full days and one 
evening—the number of customers’ 
personnel is limited to 10 at a time. 
Since this course was opened in 
April, and up to October Ist, more 
than 145 representatives from 41 
major manufacturing companies have 
attended. The list of companies tak- 
ing advantage of the course includes 
such firms as General Electric Co., 
Landers, Frary & Clark, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Radio Corporation of America, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Course for Designers 


This past August a second course 
was set up, following a demand stem- 
ming from the first course. This one 
is in the form of a refresher course 
for industrial design engineers. It 
developed trom the conviction that 
spring specification is too often done 
without sufficient knowledge of what 
a buyer really needs and what he can 
reasonably expect to get. Firms have 
been quick to recognize the dollar 
worth of this sounder approach to 
spring use. 

The course includes demonstrations 
of tolerance computation, open forums 
and discussions, plant visitations, con- 
trolling the test load, spring materials 
and do’s and don’t’s in tolerance 
specification and testing methods. 

It is pretty widely accepted in the 
raw materials industries and in the 
components business, that salesmen 
are all too frequently less technically 
familiar with their products or new 
improvements than their buyers are. 
To avoid such a situation in its own 
sales ranks, the company sees to it that 
its salesmen make up the “first class” 
of any new course. More specifically 
the reasons for this are: (1) to give 
the salesmen the same education which 
customers and prospects will there- 
after receive; (2) to try out the new 
lectures and demonstrations and _ re- 
hearse the course; (3) to equip the 
salesmen so they can “talk up” the 
course to their customers. 

Because of this policy Hunter sales- 
men are as active in selling higher 
order of design and inspection intelli- 
gence as they are in selling springs 
and spring testing equipment. 

To conduct these courses major 
executives at Hunter, for months 
now, have discharged a week's regu- 
lar duties within three days’ time in 
order to put in a two-day stint a week 
of serving on the “faculty” of this 
school for customers and_ prospects. 
Included on this faculty are the as- 
sistant general manager, the chief en- 
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gineer, the chief inspector, the cost 
controller, and the head of the Ap- 
paratus Division. ‘This attests the 
value that Hunter Spring places upon 
its educational program. 

Another important factor in the 
educational responsibility Hunter has 
undertaken is the technical publicity 
program which the company carries 
out through its advertising agency, 
John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc., and 
its technical editorial representatives, 
Harry W. Smith, Inc. This com- 
panion program consists principally 
of feature technical articles for engi- 
neering and industrial publications 
and technical papers for presentation 
before trade associations and engi- 
neering society meetings. ‘hus the 
impact of Hunter’s educational ac- 
tivities is felt by thousands of men 
who otherwise would miss entirely 
the advantages gained by those who 
can attend the courses at the plant. 

To extend its educational influence 
further Hunter is currently consid- 
ering putting the school on 16mm. 
film for showings before groups of 
engineers, purchasing agents, produc- 
tion chiefs and inspectors. 


Courses May Be Filmed 


Since the introduction of the 
courses all the company’s sales activi- 
ties have acquired an_ educational 
flavor. Since Hunter believes that the 
progress of the spring and _ spring 
products industry—and of course its 
own progress—is best assured by bet- 
ter know-how in spring inspection and 
spring design, it is setting about to 
carry the responsibility for the trans- 
mission of the underlying knowledge. 

The results since the inauguration 
of the courses show that Hunter made 
no mistake in the matter of a sales 
approach. In the spring business cus- 
tomers are loyal to suppliers in whom 
they have confidence, and the courses 
(and the entire program) have per- 
mitted important buyers of springs to 
form a_ preference for Hunter 
products. 

Would the application of similar 
techniques work out for other manu- 
facturing concerns? ‘The company 
points out that it is ideal in its case 
because its customers are numbered 
by the hundreds rather than the 
thousands. However, Hunter’s man- 
agement is chary about how the tech- 
niques would work out for those com- 
panies with large customer lists com- 
prised of small firms. Finally, Hunter 
has found the techniques particularly 
effective in its case because it is im- 
portant that spring buyers, inspectors, 
specifiers and designers keep abreast 
of the statistical methods of control 
which affect the industry. 
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. . . because 
Bangor's Retail Sales ratio 
is highest in Maine .. . 


BANGOR uc. 


Bangor, with 3.66%, 

of Maine's popula- 
tion, accounts for 
7.16% of the state's 
retail sales. No other 
Maine city equals Ban- 
gor’s sales ratio of 195. 
Bangor is the market 
hub for rich Northern- 
Eastern Maine — seven 
counties with $303,676,000 
net income, $233,048,000 
retail sales. 


The Daily News alone ef- 
fectively covers this market 
. .. more than 100°, cover- 
age in the city's homes (aver- 
aging $5,539 net income) 
and 75°%/, coverage in the 
seven counties. No other 
Maine daily reaches as many 
families as the 


BANGOR 
DAILY NEWS 


Maine's Largest Daily 
Newspaper 


Represented Nationally by 
SMALL, BREWER & KENT 


HOW TO HAVE AN EMPLOYEE 


MAGAZINE WITHOUT HEADACHES 


Now, at last, you can have the full benefits 
of an employee magazine without employee 
magazine headaches. 


@ NO PRINTING @ NO EDITOR 
@ NO PLATES @ NO PAPER 
@ NO ART WORK @ LOW COST 


Pin this advertisement to your letterhead and 
mail today for full particulars about the plan 
that gives you the full advantages of an em- 
ployee magazine without employee magazine 
headaches. 


The Bureau is the world's largest producer 
of per lized ploy pa ; 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
til 


415 N. Dearborn St Chicag 10 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


A complete bibliography of re- 
prints currently available. Send order 
with remittance to Readers’ Service 
Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
These reprints may be ordered by 


number. 


87—How and Why U. S. Rubber 
Adopted Conference Training for Sales- 
men, by A. B. Ecke. (Price 5c) 


89—A Selected List of Information 
Sources for the Business Man, by W. C. 
Hansen. (Price 5c 


95—GI Joe Asks “Shall I Seek a Career 
in Selling After the War?” by Burton 
Bigelow. (Price 5c 


101—Security, Opportunity, Recognition: 
Basic Factors in Salesman’s Morale. 
(Price 5« 

103—A Time-Saver List of Sources for 
Maps for Sales Executives. (Price 10c) 


_ 104—Psychologists Answer Moot Ques- 
tions About Aptitude Testing. (Price 5c) 


105—Nineteen Questions About Apti- 
tude Testing. (Price 3c) 


106—The Job of the Advertising De- 
partment. \ chart) (Price 5c) 


107—The Job of the Sales Departments. 
(A chart Price 5c) 


_ 108—How to Keep Out of Hot Water 
in Writing Salesmen’s Contracts, by Leo 
T. Parker. (Price 5c) 


109—Legal Angles to Watch in Your 
Contracts with Sales Agents, by Leo T. 
Parker. (Price 5c 


_ 110—A Four-Pronged Plan for Recruit- 
ing The Post-War Selling Force, by 
Harold D. Laidley. (Price 5c) 


112—Six Sound Reasons Why You 
Should Use a Patterned Interview in Hir- 
ing Men, by Robert N. McMurry. (Price 
5c) 


113—How to Hold a Press Conference 
—A Primer for Management Men, by 
James W. Irwin. (Price 5c) 


114—The Returning Veteran: Will He 
Make Sound Sales Timber? (Price 5c) 


115—Fourteen Keys to the Building of 
Better Sales Presentations, by Harry 
Singer. (Price Se 


116—Frame Your Compensation Plan 
to Encourage More Selective Selling, by 
Kevin J. Solon. (Price 5c) 


117—A Selected Reading list for Pro- 
fessional Salesmen, by James Bender. 
(Price 5c) 


118—New Management Patterns to 
Meet Tomorrow's Scramble for Sales, by 
Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) 


121—The $8,000,000,000 Textile Indus- 
try: Is It Ripe for Brand Name Promo- 
tion? A portfolio of the 19-article series 
by James C. Cumming. (Price 25c) 


122—Careers in Sales—What 
They to Offer to Youth? (Price 5c) 


Have 


124—What Type of Salesman Makes 
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the Biggest Hit with Buyers? by Norman 
R. Catharin. (Price 5c) 


126—What Makes a Star Salesman 
Tick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


128—A Portfolio of Sales 
Forms. (Price 10c) 


Control 


129—How to Solve Salesmen’s Auto 
Cost Problems, by R. E. Runzheimer. 
(Price 10c) 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. McMurry. (Price 5c) 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 
win G. Fleming. (Price 5c) 


132—How General Foods Gives Man- 
agement Training to Top Executives, by 
Austin S. Igleheart. (Price 5c) 


133—Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says “Yes!” (Price 5c) 


136—Two Dozen Ways to Put an 
Audience to Sleep, by Dr. James F. 
Bender. (Price 5c) 


137—What’s Behind Today’s Trend 
Toward Decentralization, by John Allen 
Murphy. (Price 10c) 


138—How to Increase Sales Through 
Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. 
(Price 25c) 


139—Sour Notes in Our Selling Eng- 
lish. (Price 5c) 


140—Shortages Are Major Influence In 
Present Grocery Purchasing Habits, by 
A. R. Hahn. (Price 5c) (1947.) 


141—Signposts on the Road to Success- 
ful Selling, by W. D. Molitor. (Price 5c) 


142—Paying for. Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 50c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 
10c) 


144—A Current Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Salesmen. (Price 25c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard S. Crisp. 
(Price 10c) 


146—New Applications for Market Re- 
search. (Price 25c) 


147—Underpinnings for Practical Sales 
Training. (Price 5c) 


148—Five Principles Behind Effective 
Sales Training. (Price 5c) 


149—Salesmanship as a Profession, by 
Robert S. Wilson. (Price 25c) 


150—Labor-Management Harmony: Can 
Selling Catalyze It? (Price 5c) 


151—Where Will Profits Come From? 
by A. J. Gallager. (Three articles.) 
Price 50c) 


152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


153—A Heart-to-Heart Talk with Sales- 
men About the Company’s Advertising, 
by E. A. Gebhardt. (Price 5c) 


154+—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A_ portfolio 
of 12 articles.) (Price 50c) 


155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by] 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
in Three Population Groups. (Price 25c) 


157—Self Appraisal Test for Sales 
Managers. (Price 5c) 


158—Primer on Prize Contests, by 
Frank Waggoner. (Price 5c) 


159—Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? 
Tests Say “Yes”. (Price 5c) 


160—National Brands Now Get Full 
Recognition in Kroger Chain. (Price 5c) 


161—Why I Lost That Order. (Price 
5c) 


162—What Women Like and Dislike 
About Packages Today. (A survey of 
housewives in ten cities.) (Price 25c) 


163—Bigelow-Sanford Pay Plan Teams 
Salary with Two-Way Incentive. (Price 
5c) 


164—How To Sell To Dealers, by W. 
C. Dorr. (Three articles.) (Price 20c) 


165—Ten Ways to Avoid Aimless In- 
terviews with Sales Applicants, by Lewis 
Llewellyn. (Price 5c) 


166—65% of the Men We Hire Now 
Stick and Succeed, by George L. Todd. 
(Price 5c) 


167—The Passion for Inquiries, by 
Cheltenham Bold. (Price Sc) 


168—What Kind of College Training 
for Careers in Sales? by Robert S. Wil- 
son. (Price 5c) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales Train- 
ing, by William Rados. (Seven articles.) 
(Price 50c) 


170—How to Train Salesmen For a 
Buyers’ Market. (A_ selected group of 
articles on the theory and practice of 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


171—Four Practical Approaches to 
Packaged Food Merchandising, by Frank 
L. McKibbin, Jr. (Price 10c) 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped To 
Prove Quality? by Burton Bigelow. 
(Price 5c) 

173—So You Have a New Product! 
Now How Are You Going to Sell It? by 
John Allen Murphy. (Three articles.) 
(Price 10c) 


174—The General Foods Check List ] 
For Development of New Products, by 
Richard H. Moulton. (Price 5c) 


175—Unionization of Salesmen: What 
conditions breed it? What happens after 
it’s a reality? (Price 50c) 


176-—How 1,014 College Seniors Rate 7 
Selling Work as a Career. (Price 5c) 


177—A Current List of Selected In- 
formation Sources. (Compiled under the 
direction of Peter B. B. Andrews.) 
(Price 25c) 


178—Cost of Keeping Salesmen in the 
Field Rises 40-50% Since 1939. (A new 
survey.) (Price 10c) 


179—The Sales Budget: Blueprint for 
More Efficient Marketing. (Price 25c) 


180—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups. (Price 25c) 


181—Leadership: What Makes It? by 
Dr. James F. Bender. (Price 20c) 
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HEADQUARTERS 


MAILINGS—As one of its most vital 
services the Federation has long 
been mailing outstanding business 
articles to its members. During the 
past year the response to these 
mailings has been a constant source 
of amazement to headquarters, 
Measured by the average, a mailing 
which only brings requests for a 
hundred or two hundred additional 
copies is to be considered a failure. 

We are anxious to receive sugges- 
tions for such mailings. If your 
company publishes a booklet which | 
you think would be of value to 
other members, or if in the course 
of your reading you come across an 
article you know could be read with 
profit by other sales executives, just 
mail it to us with a note incorpo- 
rating your suggestions. In this way 
a continuous flow of outstanding 
mailings can be assured. 


os 


MEMBERSHIP CARDS — During 
November membership cards for 
the current fiscal year were mailed 
to most of the NFSE membership. 
If you have not as yet received 
yours it should reach you shortly. 
Inevitably, in filling in 10,000 cards, | 
there is bound to be some error, no | 
matter how slight. If your card is 
improperly filled in, please return it 
to headquarters with the correction ; 
noted, and we will see that a correct | 
card is sent to you by return mail. | 


CLUB PROGRAMS — As part of a 
coordinated program to make the 
best possible programs available to 
affiliated clubs, NFSE headquarters 
has prepared and recently sent to _ 
each club a complete package de- | 
tailing the most successful programs 
which have been staged by clubs. 
Each suggested program has been 
proven! It originated with a club, 
and was voted by them to be one of | 
their most outstanding programs. | 

The detailed plans for staging the | 
programs were written by the men 
in each club who successfully put 
them on. Each plan gives your club 
officers a step-by-step outline of | 
how the program was conducted. 
Thus, through the clearing house 
offered by headquarters, each NFSE 
club has at its disposal the best 
thinking of every other club in the 
Federation. 


-_ 
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A case history of a successful 
college course in salesmanship is to 
be found in that sponsored by the 
Oklahoma City Sales Executives 
Club at the Oklahoma City Uni- 
versitv Downtown School. 

The course carries three hours of 
college credit, making it one of the 
few such courses at professional 
level to receive this recognition. It 
is headed by Prof. John T. Hedges, 
who is a member of the Oklahoma 
City club and director of the Okla- 
homa C ity University s Downtown 
School. An education committee, 


made up of six members of the club, 


works with Prof. Hedges. 


ZENN KAUFMAN is head of second an- 
nual NFSE National Essay Contest. 


December, 1948 


PROF. JOHN T. HEDGES lectures to the class of 165 students in a salesman- 
ship course sponsored by the Oklahoma City Sales Executives Club. 


The class meets twice a week, on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 
starting at 8:30. Each session lasts 
two hours. Half of the session is 
conducted by the University staff 
and the other half is led by a sales- 
manager member of the Oklahoma 
City club who lectures on some 
phase of his experience in selling. 
The Jack Lacy course in salesman- 
ship provides a basis for the cur- 
ricula. Mr. Lacy’s manual serves as 
the official textbook, and is supple- 
mented by questionnaires and 
panels originated by Prof. Hedges. 

Applications were so heavy that, 
although it had originally been de- 
cided to rigidly limit the enrollment 
to 150 udeue the club finally ex- 
pande -d the course to include 165 
students. The course has been made 
self-perpetuating by the Oklahoma 
City Sales Executives Club which 
voted to “endow” it by advancing 
$1200 for promotional use in ad- 
vertising and selling the course. 
This $1200 will then be made up 
from the $33 enrollment fee. 

In full swing since October 12, the 
course has the hearty endorsement 
of Oklahoma City’s outstanding bus- 
iness leaders. 

Oklahoma City’s experience is be- 
ing matched by that of affiliated 
Sales Executives Clubs throughout 
the country. Recognizing that the 
greatest single problem facing 
America’s sales executives is that of 
developing a continuing source of 


trained salesmen, the Federation de- 
cided to put major emphasis upon 
its educational program this year. 

A complete educational program 
based on the successful experience 
of many clubs was prepared and 
distributed to every affiliated club 
throughout the country. This educa- 
tional package carries full informa- 
tion on how to start courses in 
salesmanship in secondary schools; 
in colleges and universities; in 
extension, evening courses and 
summer sessions; and in private 
business schools. 

The NSFE committee providing 
services for educators is headed by 
Dr. Robert L. Johnson, President of 
Temple University. Dr. Johnson 
earned a reputation as an outstand- 
ing businessman before he assumed 
his duties as head of Temple Uni- 
versity. Among those heading com- 
mittees serving under Dr. Johnson 
is Harry Bowser, chairman of the 
National Educational Associations 
committee. 

Now head of the Department of 
Educational Training of the Edi- 
phone Division of the Thomas A. 
Edison Corporation, Mr. Bowser is 
the author of the “One Semester 
Course in Salesmanship” widely 
distributed by the Federation, and 
being used by secondary schools 
throughout the country. His work 
and position put him in great 
demand as a speaker before teachers’ 
conventions. In his talks across the 


nation Mr. Bowser is pointing out 
to teachers the great need for courses 
in distribution. He is also interesting 
these teachers in the Federation’s 
“Selling as a Career” contest for 
their schools. 

While Mr. Bowser is carrying the 
need for selling courses to teachers, 
Dr. Kenneth McFarland is conduct- 
ing a similar campaign at another 
level. Dr. McFarland, Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Topeka, Kansas, 
is one of the most widely heard 
speakers in the nation. Part of his 
program as chairman of the Second- 
ary Schools Committee includes 
meetings with boards of education 
and secondary school principals, in- 
ducing them to establish courses in 
salesmanship in their local schools. 

The “Selling as a Career” contest 
is another facet of NFSE’s educa- 
tional program which is receiving 
enthusiastic support. Patterned on 
last year’s successful contest, it is 
already being promoted through 
clubs in fourteen cities and is ex- 
pected to produce fifty thousand 
entries. Under the chairmanship of 
Zenm Kaufman, Merchandising Di- 
rector for Philip Morris, the com- 
mittee has obtained endorsement of 
the contest from the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

Prizes totaling $1850 are being 
offered this year. They include a 


DR. KENNETH McFARLAND suplninn the 
program to educational authorities. 
first prize of $1,000 plus an all ex- 
pense three day trip to the NFSE 
convention in Chicago next Spring. 
NFSE is convinced that this contest 
is one of the most powerful means 
of stimulating interest among stu- 
dents in a career in selling. 
Another strong committee under 
Dr. Johnson’s direction is that offer- 
ing student counseling, headed by 
Del Prouty. Mr. Prouty, Retail Sales 
Manager for the Scott Paper Com- 
pany, is the originator of the now 
famous “Prouty Presentation:” 
Salesmanship—a Career. This pre- 
sentation is being given before stu- 


al 


GENE THOMAS, President of New York SEC, rewards 100 per cent par- 
ticipation in last year’s contest by presenting Encyclopaedia Britannica 
to Juel McCue, representing the Academy of Sacred Heart of Mary. 


HARRY BOWSER addresses teachers on 
the subject of educating salesmen. 


dent assemblies by many of the at- 
filiated clubs. In a brilliant visual | 
form the presentation gives the 
student a complete analysis of the 
advantages and requirements of a { 
sales career. 

The Selling as a Career Commit- 
tee, headed by Boyd Gibbons, is now 
compiling a pocket-size booklet de- 
tailing the many advantages of a | 
career in selling. The booklet will be 
distributed through the affiliated | 
clubs, and should reach many more | 
students than is now possible with | 


the Salesmanship—a Career presen- | 


tation. ; 

At the college level two commit: | 
ties are at work. The Colleges and 
Universities Committee, headed by 
Dean James R. Hawkinson of North- 
western University, is analyzing the 
college courses in distribution now 
being given. On the basis of this 
study the committee will make pre- 
cise recommendations for the re- 
quirements for a degree in distribu- 
tion, thus meeting a wide- spread 
demand among educators. 

Dean Byers Miller of Richmond , 
University is making a study of all 
the texts on salesmanship now in 
print. The best of these texts are 
being included in a suggested read- 
ing list available to schools and col- 
leges offering courses in salesman- 
ship. 

Moving forward on all these 
fronts, NFSE is confident that it is 
providing a reliable source for the 
sales forces of tomorrow. 
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EASTERN REGION Directors swap ideas 
at a round-table meeting in New 
York City’s Hotel Biltmore. From 
left to right are: Bob Hughes, head- 
quarters; Bill Bean, Albany; Ray 
Crowell of Rochester, chairman of 
the meeting; Jack Lacy, Boston; Hal 
Johnston, ‘Rechostor: Frank Con- 
nolly, New York City; Niel Adam, 
Philadelphia; Ev Merrill, Worcester; 

and Bob Whitney and John Snow, 
both of headquarters. Morris Pickus 
of New York was also present but is 
not shown in this picture. 


Eastern Round 


Concrete suggestions of interest 
to all club members were a valuable 
part of the outstandingly successful 
meeting of the Eastern Region Di- 
rectors recently held in New York. 
The round-table meeting was called 
by Ray Crowell, Director for the 
Eastern Region, to discuss the duties 
and qualifications of district direc- 
tors, thus enabling them to be of 
more vital service to the affiliated 
clubs and members in their areas. 
Besides drawing up a list of “Job 
Specifications for District Directors”, 
the group came up with specific 
ideas that should prove to be of 
direct help to every club. 

One problem discussed was that 
of publicity, since strong and 
favorable publicity leads to out- 
standing speakers and a more en- 
thusiastic club membership. To this 
end, Morris Pickus, Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, suggested 
that individual clubs try to have the 
adv ertising manager of a local news- 
paper on the club board, and to 
appoint a newspaper man as the 
chairman of the publicity committee. 
Another suggested method is to 
work through the manager of a 
heavy local advertiser, which usu- 
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ally results in making important 
club activities a “must” assignment 
to newspapers. Any given item 
covered by a speaker at a club meet- 
ing can be made newsworthy to the 
press, he believes, by slanting it to 
make it of general interest. 

Ev Merrill, Director of Service 
for the Sales Executives Clubs, said 
the Worcester club has had excel- 
lent success publicizing its ac- 
tivities. Their method is to create a 
friendly relationship between club 
members and the press in the same 
way a salesman wins the friendship 
of important buyers. They make it 
a point, however, never to try for 
publicity through a club me »mber 
whose other connections make him 
ask too many favors of the press. 

To stimulate a large and enthusi- 
astic turnout at meetings, news- 
paper publicity should be supple- 
mented with circulars sent to all 
those who might be interested in 
the particular program scheduled. 
This can be followed up with the 
personal contact method the Wor- 
cester club uses. Each man on their 
fellowship committee is made re- 
sponsible for seeing that ten other 
club members attend. He contacts 
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only those on his list who have not 
previously indicated that they plan 
to attend. 

The Worcester club has also de- 
vised a clever way of tackling the 
problem of increasing its member- 
ship. Twenty men are appointed to 
the membership committee, remain- 
ing on it until they each sponsor a 
new member. When a man fills his 
one-member quota, he automati- 
cally retires from the committee and 
a new man is appointed to take his 
place. Such a plan can be imple- 
mented by the Albany club's prac- 
tice of se nding a promotional letter 
about meetings to all prospective 
members. 

A plan for building good customer 
relations was explained by Hal 
Johnston, Executive Vice President 
of the Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Company. Mr. Johnston said that 
his company has, for several years, 
been inviting its customers to attend 
NFSE conventions and_ regional 
conferences as the company’s guests. 
Almost invariably, Mr. Johnston re- 
ports, his customers come away from 
these sessions with positive sugges- 
tions for increasing and building up 
their own sales. 


SELL ...and help sell! 


Arthur C. Melamed, President 


Coast to Coast Stores 


(based on address before Minneapolis 
Association of Sales Managers) 


Regardless of how good business 
may be with you right now, the job 
of sales manager is becoming more 
difficult. No longer can the travel- 
ing salesman cover his territory by 
telephone from his own fireside. 

For the past eight years, and up 
until recent months, the problem 
has not been how to sell, but what 
to sell. No longer is it a question of 
what to sell. lt is becoming a ques- 
tion of how to sell. 

Too much time has elapsed when 
too many manufacturers and whole- 
salers were busy condemning and 
seeking leg -gislation against mail order 
houses and chain store organiza- 
tions, when it would have been 
much more practical for these man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers to apply 
to their own selling the very secrets 
that contributed to the fantastic 
growth of the mail order houses and 
chain stores. It would have been 
much wiser and much more profit- 
able for them to have utilized that 
time in educating their dealer cus- 
tomers in the art of selling as chain 
stores had mastered it. 

I do not believe that the phenom- 
enal growth of the chain store 
system was due to shrewd buying. 
Rather, it grew and prospered by 
the sheer force of intelligent selling 
and all that it implies: proper 
store display ...in the knowledge of 
the merchandise to be sold... in ad- 
vertising...and in all of the factors 
that make up successful retailing. 

Our company was born on the 
threshold of the worst economic 
depression in our history. Whatever 
has been the growth we have en- 
joyed has not been due to our buying 
methods, but rather to our selling 
methods. Our lines consist of auto- 
motive supplies, hardware, house- 
wares, sporting goods, electrical 
goods, plumbing and heating sup- 
plies, major appliances, etc. We 
have always exercised greatest care 
in the selection of merchandise in 
these respective lines. We have tried 


our level best to avoid, as much as 
possible, too much competition 
within our lines. We stress turnover, 
or in other words, ratio of sales to 
inventory. We urge our dealer cus- 
tomers to buy in limited quantities. 
Ordering is done in a stock-check- 
ing-against-a-requisition method, at 
definite intervals, which helps to 
keep stocks complete. Our field men 
discuss rather than sell merchandise 
with our customers. 

At our annual get-together of all 
of our customers, we always spend 
much more time and effort telling 
them how to display, sell and ad- 
vertise the merchandise carried in 
their stores than we do selling them 
merchandise. We have found that, 
with this type of constructive selling, 
the orders will take care of them- 
selves. 

Today, top management, buyers 
and sellers of merchandise, mindful 
of the increasing competition in 
virtually all lines of endeavor, have 
a joint responsibility. Top manage- 
ment must instruct its buyers to 
select merchandise for which there 
is a ready sale. The sales department 
must have a hand in the selection 
of that merchandise because its job 
is to dispose of it. And top manage- 
ment must say to its sales depart- 
ment, “Here are advertising and 
merchandising and dealer service 
helps that will make it easier for 
your customers to sell the merchan- 
dise you sell them.” And the smart 
sales. manager will say to his sales- 
men, “Don't load vour customers. 
Help them to get maximum turn- 
over of the merchandise you sell 
them, for if you do, you will have 
more and be tter customers over a 
longer period of years.’ 

Just recently, we were informed 
that one of the very large retail 
chain drug organizations, in no un- 
certain terms, admonished its manu- 
facturer suppliers: “If you want to 
sell us something, be sure your 
product is accompanied by a plan 
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which will so help our business that 
we will be more anxious to buy your 
product than you are to sell it.” If 
the great chain organizations, with 
all of their facilities for successful | 
retailing, look to, depend upon, and | 
expect their manufacturers to hel 
them sell merchandise, certainly the 
independent retailer has ev ery 
reason to look to, depend upon, and 
expect his wholesaler to help him 
sell the merchandise which he buys 
from that wholesaler. 
Our staff of buyers is not large, 
but the staff that makes up what we 
call our selling organization is. This 
staff is made up of field men, adver- 
tising men, display men, new store 
men and store remode ling men—de- 
voting all of their time to helping 
the individual dealer do a better job. 
We maintain a staff of accountants 
who thoroughly analyze the reports 
which we receive daily from our 
dealers. These reports enable us to 
counsel with them whenever counsel | 
is necessarv... when margins of pot 
gross profit shrink to less than what 
they should be... when inventories ing 
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indicate a reduction in the rate of }_ its 
turnover...when daily sales do not has 
come up _ what the -v should be.. the 


when the amount of exchanges and tio 
adjustments are out of line... when pec 
an aggressive advertising program > ™a 
is not being pursued. 

You may say our services and our 
counse ‘lling are selfish. Selfish, ves, 
in that thew make better customers inc 
for us. Nevertheless, if such a thing 
is possible, it is selfishness that 8Fé 
benefits the other fellow. tur 

Too great is the number of com- , bu 
panies that have been forced out of M: 
business because they have been the 
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victims of over-enthusiastic and 
aggressive salesmanship...the sales- 


manship that concerns itself solely 
with the taking of orders. Some sales 
managers and salesmen feel that! 
their job is to sell, sell, sell, and let 
the customer worry about the rest. 
The smart sales manager and the 
smart salesman, on the other hand, 
has the wisdom of adhering to the 
practice of sell and help sell. 
That's it! Sell and help sell! if 
more companies followed that doc- 
trine, all of selling would be easier, 
and our appalling mortality in busi- | 


» an 
ness would be lessened. ' 
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Morris I. Pickus 
The Personnel Institute 


“Research has shown that the 
average person uses only 30% of his 
potential ability. 

“In many ways our great expand- 
ing economy has grown faster than 
its available manpower. The time 
has come for management to give 
the same careful thought and atten- 
tion to building and improving 
people as it now gives to perfecting 
machines. 

“The 70% of unused latent ability 
represents a source of great poten- 
tial wealth both to business and the 
individual. 

“Building men is management's 
greatest responsibility—and oppor- 
tunity. The soundest method of 
building men is by developing the 
MAN.” 


W. R. Parker 
General Foods Corp. 


“Have you ever reviewed and 


analyzed the reasons why you and 
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others have had to fire salesmen? 
This is an illuminating study. Sales- 
men are not fired because of lack of 
skill. Every salesman who is fired 
can talk, walk, write, think, argue, 
present—do all the things which we 
would build in as skills into a robot 
salesmaker. 

“They fail—and we fire them— 
because they are human beings in 
whom we permit human weak- 
nesses to develop to the point where 
they have to be fired.” 


E. Carl Sorby 
George D. Roper Corp. 


“And in those days, behold, there 
came through the gates of the city 
a salesman from afar off, and it came 
to pass, as the day went by, he sold 
plenty. 

“And in that city were they that 
were the order takers, and they that 
spent their days in adding to the 
alibi sheets. Mightily were they 
astonished. They said one to the 
other, ‘What the hell; how doth he 
get away with it?’ And it came to 
pass that many were gathered in the 
back office and a soothsayer came 
among them. And he was one wise 
guy. And they spoke and questioned 
him saying, “How is it that this 
stranger accomplished the impos- 
sible?’ 

“Whereupon the soothsayer made 
answer: ‘He of whom you speak is 
one hustler. He ariseth very early 
in the morning and goeth forth full 


New Orleans Area Sales Conference 


of pep. He complaineth not, — 
does he knock. He is arraved i 
purple and fine linen, while ve go 
forth with faces unshaven and pants 
not pressed. 

“While ye gather here and say one 
to the other, ‘Verily! This is a 
terrible day to work,’ he is already 
abroad. And when the eleventh 
hour cometh, this man needeth no 
alibis. 

“He knoweth his line and they 
that would stave him off, they give 
him orde *rs. Men say unto him, ‘nay, 
nay, when he cometh in; yet when 
he goeth forth he hath their names 
on the line that is dotted. 

“He taketh with him two angels 
‘inspiration’ and ‘perspiration’ and 
worketh to beat hell. Verily I sav 
unto you, ‘Go ye and do likewise’.” 


Louie E. Throgmorton 


Lee National Life Insurance 


“Salesmen with the best morale 
are those who believe that their sales 
managers are sincerely interested in 
them, that we will put their well 
being ahead of ours. They believe, 
and 1 think rightfully so, that we 
would go to hell for them. They 
want to believe of their sales man- 
agers that when they tell us a secret 
they will know that an atomic bomb 
will not blow it out of us, that they 
can pour their hearts out to vou as 
sales manager and know that vou 
are taking in every word they have 
to tell.” 


Kill Two Birds? 


The Next Annual Convention of the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives will be held at Chicago’s Ste- 
vens Hotel on May 23-24-25, 1949! 


By holding your own company’s sales con- 
vention in Chicago either immediately be- 
fore or after the NFSE Convention you 
can arrange for your sales force to attend 
the NFSE meetings and learn new tech- 
niques and methods from today’s leaders 


in both selling and sales management! 


Make Your Reservations Now! 


International Distribution Conference 
Stevens Hotel—Chicago 


Promotion 


Capper's Farmer 


A complete set of this publication’s 
Market Data folders, each covering 
a separate subject, is available to any- 
one interested in a comprehensive fac- 
tual report on the farm market served 
by Capper’s. Each folder gives de- 
tailed information by states and sum- 
marizes the data by geographic sec- 
tions and four major regions. Same 
format is followed throughout the 
series. Some of the sections: farm 
cash income; value of implements 
and machinery; farms on power lines. 
Write Victor Hawkins, director of 
research, Capper Publications, Inc., 
912 Kansas Avenue, ‘Topeka, Kan. 


Not a Readership Report... . 


So says a footnote in the introduc- 
tion of a reader survey by Put- 
man Publishing Co., 737 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, 11. This un- 
orthodox study is an examination of 
“orthodox” Readership Study tech- 
niques to determine to what extent 
the results of such studies are depend- 
able or fallacious. The identities of 
publications have been masked to 
avoid competitive bias; names of all 
publications have been eliminated. In- 
stead, magazines are identified by 
symbols—“Magazine A,” etc. The 
study was based on a series of ques- 
tionnaires sent to 1,000 “known” 
readers of specific magazines. 


Spartanburg 


lhe Chamber of Commerce of one 
ot South Carolina’s leading cities, 


Spartanburg, has issued a Blue Book 
and Buyer’s Guide to its market. The 
book lists directors of Spartanburg’s 
Chamber, the city officials, some of 
the commercial facts about the Spar- 
tanburg area, and a listing of all in- 
dustries and businesses in the area. 
Write Opie L. Shelton, Spartanburg 
Chamber of Commerce. 


For Builders Only 


Institutions Magazine offers a 
booklet designed as an aid for institu- 
tions in planning a construction and 
remodeling program. ‘The booklet is 
one element in a three-point program, 
conducted by the publication and 
Institutions Catalog Directory, to as- 
sist. institutions in planning and 
carrying through their building and 
remodeling programs. ‘hese aids are 
offered: assistance in selection of 
architect, kitchen planners, etc.; co- 
operation in furnishing product. in- 
formation and manufacturers’ litera- 
ture on any equipment and materials 
under consideration in the building 
and remodeling program. Address 
your request to Jnstitutions Catalog 
Directory, 1801 Prairie Ave., Chica- 
go, 16. 


The Perfect Salesman 


He needs no extra incentive. But 
the “average” salesman can do with 
a little whooping-up. A sales contest 


is often the necessary hot-foot to stir , 


the average salesman into productive 
effort. If you're considering a contest, 
send for Cappel, MacDonald & Com- 
pany’s Merchandise Prize Book, list- 
ing the many prizes available for sales 
or other contests. They're in the Cap- 
pel Building, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Postcard Follow-up System 
Converts Advertising Inquiries into Sales 


When a reader responds to the national advertising of Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, he gets a double-barrel personal 


reply. 


Radiant immediately sends to the reader a postcard acknowledging 
the inquiry and attaching a postcard for the reader to indicate if the 


local Radiant 
decision, whether he seeks 
representative to call again. 


whether he has 
information, or 


dealer has called, 
new 


made a_ buying 
wishes the local 
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Simultaneously, Radiant sends a postcard to the local dealer. 
With this card goes a postcard for the dealer to send to Radiant, 
indicating whether the sale is completed, whether there is need for 
turther contact, more information, or whether the prospect is not 
interested at present. 

The inquiry is not allowed to die until one more step is taken. 
On another postcard, Radiant again asks the local dealer what hap- 
pened on the initial lead. A card is attached for reply. ‘To remind 
dealers that sales cooperation is not a one-way street, the card states: 
“If we (Radiant) do not hear from you, we shall discontinue sending 
further sales leads to you.” 
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Sales eyes are on the South because 
it has become the fastest growing 
market in this nation. Agriculture, 
industry and business are all pour- 
into 


ing new high-level income 


Southern purses. 


So it becomes of top importance 
that you know the ten papers bear- 
ing the Abernethy name. They are 
part of the South. They have play- 
ed a part in this growth that has 
created a big potential for you. 


And they are ready to help you 
get preferential treatment in their 
ten fields. For the Abernethy books 
are close to the trades they serve; 
an integral part of them. 


Choose from this list the mar- 
kets you want to sell, and let us 
help you sell them: 


= ABERNETHY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Established 
Commercial Fertilizer* 
New South Baker 
Southern Printer 


Southern Advertising 
and Publishing 
Southern Jeweler 
Southern Stationer and 
Office Outfitter 
Southern Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturer 
Southern Canner & Packer 
Southern Garment Manufacturer. . 1941 
Southern Machinery & Metals... 1945 


ERNEST H. ABERNETHY, President 
75 Third St., N.W. © Atlanta, Ga. 


*Commercial 


Fertilizer is national; the 
others cover the whole Southern sector of 
their respective markets, from Maryland 


through Texas. 


NEWSPAPERS 
The Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Va., has established several new ad- 


vertising readership records. ‘The Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation, Inc., 
has disclosed these in its Study No. 
122 which examined the September 
16 issue of the newspaper. 

‘The readership score for a depart- 
ment store advertisement was the 
highest ever recorded for any adver- 
tisement, local or national, measured 
in the Continuing Study. Three other 
department store advertisements 
scored high enough to take the top 
three positions on the all-study list 
of best-read Department Store-Main 
advertisements. 


NATHAN W. GOLDSTEIN, with 
The New York Times for 24 years, 
appointed 


circulation manager. 


Women set a new record for de- 
partment store advertising readership 
with a score of 99%. In addition, 
the women’s score of 99% for read- 
ing any local advertising gave them 
a three-way tie for first place in this 
category for all studies so far, while 
their score of 99% for reading any 
display advertising gave them a four- 


SUPER SALESMAN 


SALARY: 50¢ for life! 
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Tireless, aggressive. Experienced, proven 4 
sales producer, good will generator. §& 
Name: MICRO-LITE, the handsome, all- a 
a8 P ° . ' 

purpose miniature keychain flashlight im- 4g 
printed with YOUR firm name. Put me §& 
to work for YOU! I'm a whiz for new biz. . 
For promotional plan tailored to YOUR 4g 
line; literature, price list, sample, write on & 
your business letterhead to Dept. SM-12. . 
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MICRO-LITE COMPANY, INC. 
44 West 18th Street, New York City 11 
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way tie for second place in this de- 
partment for all studies to date. 

Their scores for the other adver- 
tising departments in this newspaper 
were also above average except for 
amusement advertising, for which 
their score equalled the all-study av- 
erage. 
Men’s scores for readership of the 

advertising departments in the 
survey issue were above average in 
every instance. Their score of 59% 
for reading any department store ad- 
vertising was 21 percentage points 
higher than the all-study male av- 
erage for this category, and ranked 
fifth highest ever recorded for men 
in this department. 

Four national and six local adver- 
tisements received high enough read- 
ership to place among the top 10 
percentage - wise in their respective 
classifications for all studies so far. 
One national and one local adver- 
tisement placed among the top 10 
on all-study Index lists in their re- 
spective groups. 


SIX 


A simple eight-step method of 
planning retail newspaper advertising 
and aimed at a general improvement 
in the planning and timing of retail 
newspaper promotions has been re- 
leased by the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. 

The retail advertising planning 
and merchandising system, published 
in a 16-page brochure titled, “For 
Better Advertising Results at Lower 
Cost, Follow These Eight Easy 
Steps,” lists field-tested procedures 
applicable in planning promotions 
for stores of all sizes in any retail 
classification. 

Conceived for a wide circulation 
among the Nation’s retail stores, the 
brochure has been mailed to the daily 
membership of the Bureau. It illus- 
trates the practical methods used by 
The Capital Times, Madison, Wis., 
and The Wisconsin State Journal 
in rendering newspaper advertising 
more timely and more productive. 
The procedure was endorsed by the 
Bureau of Advertising after it had 
secured consistent results in its Madi- 
son field tests. 

Representing the latest addition to 
the Retail Division’s (A.N.P.A.) list 
of regular services to its newspaper 
membership, the new publication is 


BRONZE PLAQUE for outstanding service 
presented to Charles B. Konselman (left), 
past president, by Dale Y. Ecton, presi- 
dent, Direct Mail Advertising Association. 


available through member 
the Bureau of Advertising. 
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Reports on grocery cigaret sales 
volume, rank and distribution by 
brands are now part ot The San 
Francisco Examiner's Monthly Gro- 
cery Store Inventory of the San 
Francisco Bay Area Market. An es- 
timated 60% of cigaret sales in this 
area are made by grocerywstores. 

The first survey including the cig- 
aret classification has been completed 
by Kellogg & Associates, which gath- 
ers information for the inventory. 
The Grocery Store Inventory re- 
ports are handled by Hearst Adver- 
tising Service offices from coast-to- 
coast. _ 

Consolidation on November 15 of 
the two companies publishing the 
Madison, Wis., newspapers, The 
Capital Times and The Wisconsin 
State Journal, into Madison News- 
papers, Inc., has been announced. 
The consolidated company will be in 
charge of the production, printing 
and business management of the two 
newspapers. All advertising will be 
handled through a single department 
under the direction of Louis Heindel. 
The editorial identity and independ- 
ence of each newspaper will be main- 
tained. 

Under the new arrangement, The 
Wisconsin State Journal will enter 
the morning field, discontinuing its 
evening edition. It will be published 
six weekday mornings and Sunday. 
The Capital Times will remain in 
the evening field and discontinue its 
Sunday edition. 

The following have been elected 
officers of Madison Newspapers, 
Inc.: Chairman of the board, Don 
Anderson (publisher of The Wis- 
consin State Journal); president, 


William T. Evjue (editor of The 
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Another Reason 


“gers Competence — Editor-in-Chief, Peter 

. Pirrie (staff member 24 years), is an out- 
sti nae bakery engineer and specialist in shop 
operation, cost control and delivery. Mr. Pirrie 
heads a staff of 12 full-time editors, each a spe- 
cialist in his field of practical bakery operation. 


Engineering Service— Bakery engineers serve 
readers through their intimate and lifetime con- 
tacts with every phase of baking practice. Lead- 

ing manufacturers who sell to bakers pooner 
with Bakers Weekly engineers in the develop- 
ment of equipme nt. 


Washington Bureau — Washington news con- 
tinues vital in the conduct of business. Bakers 
Weekly is the only bakery publication with its 
own Washington e ‘ditorial staff. 


Market Service Department—Sales and mer- 
chandising aid for bakers is provided in the 
weekly Sales Forum. Actually hundreds of sales 
programs of advertisers are studied. Assistance 
is given in developing sales plans and in secur- 
ing salesmen, brokers and distributors. 


Bakers Weekly Buyers’ Guide-Catalog —This 
hard-covered book contains complete and au- 
thentic information on where to buy any and 
all bakers’ requirements. Here advertisers pre- 
sent their wares in a reference book sent to 
every worth-while baker. 


Directory Service for Advertisers—“The Bak- 
ers Weekly Selected Directory of Bakeries” is 
leased without charge to display advertisers. 
The Directory is reprinted annually and lists 
bakeries doing $50,000 per year and upward. 
Here are the prime prospects and customers. 


f 
45 West 45th Stet, Hew York 19, UY 
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Why 

BAKERS WEEKLY 
Helps You Reach 
the Bakers 

you can sell 

at a Profit 


Experimental Bakery and Laboratory 
inset, Director Charles A. Glabau 


The Experimental Bakery and Laboratory 


helps you sell the able-to-buy bakers. 


Here all types of ingredients are tested under exact bakery 
conditions. From here come information, ideas and recipes 
that are published in Bakers Weekly. 

This is practical help that progressive bakers have relied 
upon for over 30 years and the only unbiased source of its 
kind provided by any publication in the field. 

It is cooperation such as this with both bakers and adver- 
tisers that makes it easier to sell progressive bakers products 
that have been tested to improve quality, avoid waste and 
provide a more salable baked product. 


Bakers Wee ‘kly Experimental Bake Ty and Li tboratory is 
but one link in the chain of editorial service that has earned 
for Bakers Weekly the acce ptance and lovalty of the bakers 
you can sell at a profit. 


A Select Market of Able-to-Buy Bakers 


Bakers Weekly concentrates on adding responsive, progres- 
sive bakers and, in fact, encourages subscriptions only from 
bakers doing $20,000 volume per year and up. This is within 
the group of less than 10,000 bakers who do more than 90% 
of the bakery volume. This is prime circulation for a maga- 
zine and the select group of able-to-buy prospects a manu- 
facturer of ingredients, materials or equipment can afford 
to cultivate by advertising and personal call. 


BAKER. 
“Wek 


Send for the Bakers Weekly 
Market Data File, including 
52-page brochure, “The 
Baking Industry and How 
to Sell tt.’ 


Capital Times); secretary, Roy L. 
Matson (editor of The State Jour- 


nal); treasurer, E. G. Lockwood 
(business manager of The Capital 
Times). 


The Wisconsin State Journal will 
not start publishing in the morning 
until arrangements have been made 
tor a colored comic section and other 
improved features for its Sunday edi- 
tion. 

° 

The Newark Sunday News maga- 
zine will change over to four-color 
gravure beginning with the February 
6, 1949, issue. Closing date for com- 
pleted copy for the first issue is Jan- 
uary 3.... The New York Herald 
Tribune's European Edition is now 
being sold in India via daily air de- 
livery from Paris to Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, New Delhi, and Karachi. The 
roster of European and Middle East 
countries to which the European Edi- 
tion of the Herald Tribune is dis- 
tributed daily now totals 26. 


RADIO 


‘The first study of dealer-coopera- 
tive radio advertising since 1942 has 
been distributed to the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters’ member 
stations during the past 10 days. 

Work on the project began several 
months ago when the NAB Research 
Department asked stations to report 
their experiences with this kind of 
advertising in their markets. Infor- 
mation furnished by the stations in- 
cludes names, addresses and products 
of manufacturers who cooperate with 
their dealers on local advertising. In 
many cases details of the cooperative 
plans are listed. 

Station have also reported on man- 
ufacturers who refuse to permit 
dealer advertising allowances to be 


ARTHUR J. BARRY, JR., is 
elected to the office of vice- 
president of Free & Peters, Inc., 
radio and television representatives. 


spent on radio advertising. ‘This in- 
formation appears in the 32-page 
booklet. 

The NAB Broadcast Advertising 
Department has prefaced the new 
edition with a discussion of sources 
of dealer co-op advertising, selling 
techniques, and methods of handling, 
plus a bibliography for the use of 
radio salesmen interested in explor- 
ing the subject further. 

© 

KIBH, Seward, Alaska, has be- 
come the fifth CBS station in the 
Alaskan territory, bringing the total 
number of CBS affiliates to 179. 
Owner of the station is William T. 
Wagner, Alaska Broadcasting Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


es 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Wade 
Advertising Agency, Benton & 


Bowles, Inc., and the Campbell Soup 
Co. have all signed three-year con- 
tracts for National Nielsen Radio 
Index Service. The Quaker Oats Co. 
and Compton Advertising, Inc., have 
just signed two-year agreements for 


the National NRI Service. 


MEMBERS, Columbia Affiliates Advisory Board, visit CBS Television Studios. 
Left to right: Henry Grossman, CBS director of broadcast operations (at TV 
camera); E. E. Hill, WTAG, Worcester, Mass.; C. T. Lucy, WRVA, Richmond, 
Va.; William Quarton, WMT, Cedar Rapids, la.; Richard Borel, WBNS, Colum- 
bus, O.; Kenyon Brown, KWFT, Wichita Falls, Tex.; J. L. Van Volkenburg, CBS 
vice-president, director TV operations; Glenn Marshall, Jr.. WMBR, Jacksonville, Fla. 


A total of 220 standard and FM 
broadcasting stations out of 1,077 
questioned have reported to the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
that they are broadcasting foreign 
language programs or have talent and 
audience for such programs. 

In an inventory of foreign lan- 
guage broadcasting by the N. A. B. 


Research Department, the Associa- § 


tion lists stations within the United 
States or territories airing programs 
or announcements in 27 languages 
other than English. The tabulations 
are not complete since they are com- 
posed only of those stations reporting 
foreign language broadcasting or 
talent and audience. Stations reporting 
talent or audience but maintaining a 
policy against foreign language broad- 
casting are not listed. Stations list- 
ing “language lessons’ also are not 


included. 


WKLO, the Mid-America Broad- 
casting Corp., Louisville, Ky., has 
appointed John Blair and Co. as ex- 
clusive national representatives. 
Hugh M. P. Higgins, assistant direc- 
tor of the Broadcast Advertising De- 
partment of the National Broadcast- 
ers Association, has left the N. A. B. 
staff to become vice-peesident and 
general manager of the Marietta 
Broadcasting Co., which operates 
Station WMOA, Marietta, O. : 

. 

Correction: In the November issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, this depart- 
ment, a photograph was incorrectly 
captioned. The names of those shown 
should have read: (left to right) 
B. B. Geyer, president, Geyer, New- 
ell & Ganger, Inc.; Frank Stanton, 
president of CBS; James Watson, 
eastern regional manager, Nash Mo- 
tors, which sponsored CBS radio and 
television coverage of the election. 


TELEVISION . 

The Eastern CBS Television Net: | 
work will be linked with Midwest | 
CBS Television affiliates on January 
12, 1949. The linking, another step 
in CBS Television’s plans to hook 
up more than 80 cities, is made pos- 
sible by the laying of coaxial cable, 
by American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., between Philadelphia and Pitts 
burgh. This connects CBS’ Eastern 
Seaboard television network ot 
WCBS-TV, New York City: 
WCAU-TYV, Philadelphia; WMAR, | 
Baltimore; WOIC, Washington, | 
D. C.; WNAC-TYV, _ Boston; 
WRGB, Schenectady, N. Y.if 
WNHC, New Haven, Conn., with 
Midwest affiliates WEWS, Cleve § 
land; WJBK-TYV, Detroit; WSPD-} 
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Tire Dealers 
Sell Auto Seat Covers 


and a wide variety of other merchandise, 
ranging from toys and games and home items 
to wax, cleaners and polishes. Tires, tubes, 
batteries and spark plugs are major items, 
but the 15,000 high-rating, selected tire 
stations receiving TIRES Service Station every 
month depend on other than these staples to 
Swing their business into the profit side. 


* 
We have available a comprehensive analysis 
of the modern tire dealers’ business which we 
would like to send anyone interested in selling 
their products through this active automotive 


field.* 
* 


Maybe you are NOT PROPERLY defining the 
“tire dealer” and are overlooking a market 
that can be economically cultivated through 


VISES 


STASHION 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


*—Write for this survey. 


DECEMBER 


1948 


11? 


RIVER RAISIN 
(DIMEN! io 
pIsPLAy’ 


BASIC IDEAS 


ART WORK 
CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION 
METAL+ PLASTIC LAMINATION 
WOOD+GLASS PRINTING 


RIVER RAISIN PAPER CO. 
DISPLAY DIVISION 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 


GREATER 
BUYING 


AND THE 8 COUNTIES 


---is represented by 
the fact that this 
city, the country’s 
14th largest, is the 
9th largest indus- 
trial center. 


YOU REACH IT BEST IN THE 


aise nner 


OV crue New York’s Only 

Morning and Sunday Newspaper 
> Representatives: 

OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & CO. 


TOWN MEETING of the A. A. A. A. Eastern Annual Conference, New York 
City. This first panel on merchandising and sales promotion included: (left to 
Young & Rubicam, 


right) John S. Grier, 
Bowles, Inc.; panel chairman, 


Inc.; T. L. Barnard, Compton Adv., 


TV, Toledo; WGN-TV, Chicago; 
WTMJ-TV, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The new coaxial link also makes it 
possible to hook up projected CBS 
Television affiliates in Buffalo, N. Y.., 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis. The first 
A. T. & T. intercity coaxial link was 
inaugurated February 12, 1946, and 
connected New York City with 
Washington, D. C. 


Television is likely not to supple- 
ment radio but to supplant it almost 
entirely, James D. Shouse, president 
and board chairman of the Crosley 
Broadcasting Corp., Cincinnati, O.., 
told publishers and editors at the re- 
cent 10th Annual Fall Meeting of 
the National Editorial Association, 
Chicago. 

Much of what is being 
television, Mr. 
“designed to 
brow” 


said about 
Shouse said, appears 
soothe the furrowed 
so far as those working in 
other media are concerned. The Cros- 
ley executive warned against “disarm- 
ing’ statements on the effect of tele- 
vision upon standard broadcasting, 
newspapers, and other forms of com- 
munications. 


Television receiver output in 1949 
“may well exceed the 2,000,000 
mark,” according to Max F. Bal- 
colm, president of Radio Manufac- 
turers. In a recent address, he went 
on to say that total production for 
1948 will be about 800,000 sets, 
bringing the number of receivers 
operating in the United States to 
nearly 1,000,000 by the end of this 
year. 

WGN-TV, television station of 
the Chicago Tribune, has joined the 
CBS Television Network as a 
primary afhliate. In acquiring the 
Chicago outlet, the network kas in- 


Lawrence Valenstein, 


» R. W. Welch, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Inc.; William E. Palmer, Benton & 


Grey Advertising Agency, 


creased to 16 the number of major 
cities in which it has video stations. § 
. WMCT, television station of | 
The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., has begun regular test pat- 
tern. Regular programming is sched- 
uled to start December 11... . NBC 
has signed a non-interconnected tele- 
vision afhliation contract with Radio 
Sales Corp., owners of, KRSC-TV, 
Seattle, Wash. 


MAGAZINES 


“There’s No Business Like Show 
Business,” the second marketing and 
research report of the Association of 
Screen Magazine Publishers, is cur- 
rently being previewed in Hollywood, 
Calif., for key movie producers and 
advertising executives. The survey 
deals with the advertising eftective- 
ness and character of audiences 
reached by the motion picture indus 
try in its visual advertising. 

‘ 

During the first six months of 
1949, House Beautiful will deliver 
an average circulation of 550,000, a | 
10% increase over its current rate 
base. There will be no increase in | 


iene lleetemeetniemninneiiiel 


JOSEPH HORNE HOLMES, JR.. 


has been appointed vice-president, 


Dancer - Fitzgerald - Sample, Inc. 
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advertising rates during this period. 
Beginning in January, House Beauti- 
fyl will also increase its page size to 
93, by 1234 _ inches. The 
Women’s Groups, Macfadden, Faw- 
cett and Dell, sold over 9,000,000 
magazines a month in the third quar- 
ter of 1948, an increase of 13% over 
the 8,000,000 per month in the third 
quarter of 1947... . Increased circu- 
lation made possible by the new plant 
of Chatelaine, The Canadian Wom- 
an’s Magazine, will shortly be avail- 
able to its advertisers. During the 
first half of 1949, new equipment al- 
ready installed will permit some in- 
creases and, later in the year with 
more new facilities, still higher press 
runs and continued — circulation 
progress is expected. While Chate- 
laine’s production costs have increased 
more than 30% since April 1948, 
the new rate card, becoming effective 
April, 1949, reflects a 10% increase. 
Donald L. Curtiss 
promotion manager of 
Magazine on December 1. 


becomes sales 


Redbook 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


At the annual meeting of the Con- 
trolled Circulation Audit, Inc., held 
in New York City, November 19, 
the following directors were elected 
to take the place of those directors 
whose terms expired this year: 

Advertisers: R. G. MacBeth, Fair- 
banks Co.; Theodore Marvin, Her- 
cules Powder Co.; Carl H. W. Ru- 
precht, Underwood Co. Agencies: 
Oakleigh French, Oakleigh & Asso- 
ciates; George A. Frye, James ‘Thom- 
as Chirurg Co. Publisher directors: 
Roy Lynnes, Lynnes Publishing Co. ; 
Rufus Choate, Scott-Choate Publish- 
ing Co.; Irving Hexter, Industrial 
Publishing Co. Each is to serve for 
three years. 

At the annual directors meeting, 
which followed the membership meet- 
ing, the following officers were ap- 
pointed to serve for one year: presi- 
dent, D. W. Coutlee of Merck & 
Co., Inc.; vice-president, Adin L. 
Davis of Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Co.; secretary, F. Morse 
Smith of Industrial Equipment 
News; treasurer, T. Norman Tveter 
ot Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc. 


The Television Workshop of New 
York, which is sponsored by Televiser 
magazine, has opened its new studios 
at 1780 Broadway, New York City. 
I he formal opening was attended 
Dy a cross section of the industry and 
included such top video leaders as 
J. R. Poppele, president of the Tele- 
vision Broadcasters Association and 
vice-president of WOR; Theodore 
Streibert, president of WOR; C. E. 


DECEMBER 


1, 1948 


SYDNEY B. GAYNOR has joined 
the Raymond R. Morgan Agency, 
Hollywood, Calif., as vice-presi- 


dent, it has just been announced. 


Hooper, president of C. E. Hooper, 
Inc.; George Shupert of Paramount 
Television Productions, Inc. ; Charles 
J. Durban, assistant advertising man- 
ager of United States Rubber Co.; 
Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, engineer- 
ing consultant for R. C. A. and 
NBC-TV; Will Baltin, secretary of 
Television Broadcasters Association. 
Irwin A. Shane, publisher of T'e/e- 
viser, is executive director of the 


Workshop. 


RESEARCH 


To learn the causes of the failure 
by the public opinion polls in the 
1948 Presidential election, members 
of the Market Research Council of 
New York, at their regular Novem- 
ber 19 meeting, adopted unanimously 
a resolution welcoming the appoint- 
ment by the Social Science Research 
Council of a committee to investigate 
those causes. 

Speakers representing every phase 
of the research profession discussed 
the election polls and the probable 
future of political, social and com- 
mercial research. There was general 
agreement that the net effect of the 
election failure would be salutary. 
Any tendency on the part of the re- 
searchers to be smug was now dissi- 
pated. Research would grow in value 
as researchers improved their tech- 
niques. Finally, business and the gen- 
eral public would learn to use re- 
search as a supplement to, rather 
than a substitute for, judgment. 

Speakers representing research or- 
ganizations were George N. Gallup, 
Archibald Crossley, Elmo Roper, Per- 
cival White, and Charles W. Mc- 
Kay. Other speakers, -all of them 
buyers or users of research, agreed 
that the election failure had in no 
way shaken their belief in the funda- 
mental soundness of market research. 
These speakers were Roy E. Larson, 
Time, Inc.; Robert Brown, Bristol- 
Myers Co.; Richard Moulton, Gen- 
eral Foods Sales Corp. 


QUESTION tr wm 


~ TEST 


The carefully prepared plans, 
the intensively-studied pro- 
gram often look so irresistible 
on paper. 


TEST IT (ero IN 


ROANOKE 


An ideal test market 


Be sure. Roanoke, a market of 
450,000 diversified population, 
is completely isolated from 
other markets by natural 
mountain barriers. Roanoke is 
dominated by the Roanoke 
newspapers, affords an accu- 
rate gauge of the selling power 
of campaign material. 


Write for booklet ‘Test 


Markets—How to Identify Tesp 
Them,” to Sawyer, Pm Rees 
Ferguson, Walker Co., anton, 
60 East 42nd Street, OF 


New York 17, N. Y. | RG ges 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD NEWS 


ROANOKE ° VIRGINIA 


—_—————— 
SAWYER » FERGUSON + WALKER CO. 
National Representatives 
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Retail Sales Forecast for December, 1948 


Retail sales in the United States 
will reach an all-time peak of $13.3 
billion in December 1948. Projected 
gain for December as against last 
December is only 5%, which falls 
below the percentage increase in re- 
tail prices over the corresponding 
period, and also below the rate of in- 
crease registered at the beginning of 
the year. Incidentally, the retail sales 
volume for all of 1948 will amount 
to a gain of about 10% over 1947. 

Regionally, we still note a signifi- 
cant lag in the Pacific and New Eng- 
land States with respect to sales in- 
crease in December over last year. It 
has been definitely established that 
those states that will close the year 
with sales gains well in excess of the 
national average are as follows: Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Kansas, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Wryo- 
ming, Colorado, Arizona and Utah. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 


age (for this December compared 
with last), are: Houston, Tex., 


111.7; Beaumont, Tex., 111.5; Lub- 
bock, Tex., 110.0; Casper, Wryo., 
109.8; Austin, Tex., 109.5; Tucson, 
Ariz., 108.6; Mobile, Ala., 107.9; 
Wichita, Kan., 107.9; Racine, Wis., 
107.8; Bakersfield, Cal., 107.4; 
Greensboro, N. C., 107.3; Aberdeen, 
S. D., 107.0; and Spartanburg, 
S. C., 107.0. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research 
Department with the aid of Eco- 
nometric Institute, Inc., maintains 
running charts on the business prog- 
ress of more than 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. 
Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales 
tax collections, Department of Com- 
merce surveys of independent store 
sales, Federal Reserve Bank reports 
on department store sales. 
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The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar 
figure for all retail activity as de- 
fined by the Bureau of the Census. 
The figures are directly comparable 
with similar annual estimates of re- 
tail sales as published in SM’s Sur- 
vey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are 
Given, the first being “City Index— 
1948 vs. 1939.” This figure ties back 
directly to the last official Census and 
is valuable for gauging the long-term 
change in a market. It is expressed 
as a ratio. A figure of 400.0, for 
example, means that total retail sales 
in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. : 

The second figure, “City Index, 
1948 over 1947,” is similar to the 
first, except that last year is the base 
year. For short-term studies it is 
more realistic than the first, and the 
two together give a_ well-rounded 
picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how 
business is today as compared with 
last year. 

The third column, “City-National 
Index, 1948 over 1947,” relates the 
city's change to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have this month a sizable 
gain over the same month last year, 
but the rate of gain may be less—or 
more—than that of the Nation. All 
figures in this column above 100 in- 
dicate cities where the change is more 
favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived 
by dividing the index figure of the 
city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” 
gives the total amount of retail sales 
for the projected month. Like all 
estimates of what is likely to happen 
in the future, both the dollar figure 
and the resultant index figures can, at 
best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 


of existing trends. Allowance is made 
in the dollar estimates for the ex- 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, 
studied together, will provide valu- 
able information on both rate of 
growth and actual size of a city 
market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must 
not be reproduced in printed form, 
in whole or in part, without written 
permission from SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data 
include (a) special advertising and 
promotion drives in spot cities, (b) 
a guide for your branch and district 
managers, (c) revising sales quotas, 
(d) checking actual performances 
against potentials, (e) basis of let- 
ters for stimulating salesmen and 
forestalling their alibis, (f) deter- 
mining where drives should be local- 
ized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is 
Available. SM wiil mail, 10 days in 
advance of publication, a mimeo- 
graphed list giving estimates of retail 
sales in dollar and index form for the 
200-odd cities. The price is $1.00 
per year. 


* Cities marked with a star are 
Preferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with 
a level of sales compared with the 
same month in 1947 which equals or 
exceeds the national change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December 1948) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1948 1948 1948 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. December 
1939 1947 1947 1948 
United States 
300.7 105.0 100.0 13290.00 
Alabama 
2 eee 429.4 114.0 108.6 10.65 
Gadsden ..... 438.2 1016 96.8 5.74 
*% Mobile ....... 536.4 113.3 107.9 17,38 
Montgomery 417.8 103.3 98.4 13.58 
Arizona 
we Phoenix ...... 492.2 110.6 105.3 24.76 
We VeCCOR oc cccce 429.4 114.0 108.6 10.65 
Arkansas 
% Fort Smith .. 401.8 105.8 100.8 6.67 
% Little Rock ... 516.2 105.4 100.4 22.25 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Christmas makes you think of gifts. In the same way, Hempstead Town brings 


the Review-Star to mind . . . and vice versa. 


The bond between Hempstead Towners and the Review-Star is electric. Adver- 
tisers and group leaders who want things done in a big way know this paper 
gets mass response . . . with push-button immediacy. There's "Operation 


Christmas", for example. 


“OPERATION CHRISTMAS" 
When the Review-Star published . . 


letter from a local Airlift officer to his dad asking for Xmas packages for Berlin 


. across the top of its front page... a 
kiddies, Hempstead Towners delivered . . . and we mean delivered! In the 
remaining week before deadline, housewives, students, office girls, heads of 
organizations brought in packages—chocolate bars, soap, articles of clothing— 
totaling 11,200 pounds... 
receiving stations; post office employees worked overtime. In short, the Review- 
Star... as usual . . . delivered in New York State's Fourth Market. 


almost 6 tons. Stores, schools acted as auxiliary 


Why not join this famous "Go Together" team .. . and get push-button results! 


Nassau Daily Review-Star 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Six days a week, 5¢ a copy @ Executive Offices, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Represented nationally by Lorenzen and Thompson, Inc. 
New York e Chicago @ St, Louis @ 


San Francisco @ Los Angeles 


Kansas City 


DECEMBER 


Leading N. Y. State's High-Spot Cities 
is a habit with Hempstead Town. In 
December, thirtieth consecutive month 
in the lead, retail sales forcast is 213.4% 
above December 1939. Volume for De- 
cember is $38,950,000. And Hempstead 
Town leads N. Y. State's major markets 


(over 250,000 population) in retail sales 
gains December '48 over '47—with 3% 
increase. 


a 
<< 


SALISBURY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


16th In Population Ranks 


Ist In Per Capita 


DRUG SALES 


(Tied with Asheville ) 


New "Brand Preference Survey" 
in making. Mailed when ready. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 


POST 


Evening and Sunday Morning 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO., 


Representatives 


BETHLEHEM LABOR 
WON 26% PAY HIKE 
DURING 1947 


Bethlehem payrolls 
town's by 


These facts were reported by the 
Pennsylvania Department of In- 
ternal Affairs along with 
statistics that show that Beth- 
lehem’s payroll comprises more 
than half of Northhampton 
County’s. 


top Allen- 
10 million dollars 


Small wonder that neighboring 
Allentown retailers place over 
2 million lines of ‘advertising in 
the Bethlehem Globe-Times an- 
nually ,.. and that national ad- 
vertising in the Globe-Times is 
skyrocketing! 


Only the Globe-Times covers 
busy, prosperous, growing Beth- 
lehem. 


THE BETHLEHEM 
GLOBE-TIMES 


Rolland L. Adams, mgr. 
Represented nationally by De Lisser, Inc. 
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HIGH 


SPOT CITIES 


(Continued from page 120) 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December 1948) 


City 
Index 
1948 
vs. 
1939 
California 
% Bakersfield . 416.9 
Berkeley ..... 291.4 
Fresno ......- 372.5 
Long Beach .. 493.6 
Los Angeles .. 368.4 
Oakland ..... 308.6 
Pasadena ..... 354.0 
Riverside ..... 376.5 
Sacramento « 6.9 
San Bernardino 396.8 
San Diego .... 429.3 
San Francisco . 331.9 
San Jose . 407.0 
% Santa Barbara . 307.3 
Stockton ..... 351.5 
Colorado 


% Colorado Springs 358.8 


we Denver ....... 325.1 
TNE cones 347.9 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport . 267.1 
Hartford ..... 253.3 
% New Haven . 261.6 
*% Stamford . 340.2 
Waterbury . 271.4 
Delaware 
*% Wilmington . 246.3 


City 
Index 
1948 


vs. 
1947 


109.4 
107.2 
110.2 


100.8 

99.5 
108.2 
108.2 
102.2 


105.0 


District of Columbia 


Washington . 240.2 
Florida 
¥% Jacksonville 386.9 
WEE sicccase 358.6 
% Orlando ...... 372.8 
Pensacola 366.9 
St. Petersburg. 486.9 
We TAMPA ccccose 350.6 
Georgia 
a 318.8 
ee 329.5 
Columbus 367.9 
MONO ccccess 350.9 
*% Savannah ..... 354.3 


104.6 


105.7 
108.8 
106.5 
101.6 
103.5 
110.0 


106.5 
103.7 
104.6 
100.4 
106.3 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1948 
vs. 
1947 


104.2 
102.1 
105.0 


96.0 
94.8 
103.0 
103.0 
97.3 


100.0 


$ 
(Million) 


Decembe: 
1948 


7.93 
60.79 
8.35 


20.65 
28.90 
23.99 

9.73 
12.43 


16.82 


101.69 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


NOW THE 128TH CITY 
IN U. S. IN POPULATION 


(100,234 City Zone) 


RETAIL FOOD SALES 
$21,413,000 in 1947 (S.M.) 


In addition to record purchases of 
foods, permanent residents and visi- 
tors spent $99,164,000 1947 
for other merchandise and services— 
a total retail of 41% in 
one year. 


during 


sales gain 


In planning your 1949 Advertising 
Program, REMEMBER The Times 


gives you complete City Zone Cover- 


age in Florida’s Fastest Growing 
Market. No out-of-town newspaper 
has as much as 400 average daily 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
DAILY TIMES SUNDAY 


Represented by 
THEIS & SIMPSON, INC. 
New York @ Detroit @ Atlanta © Chicago 
Vv. J. Obenauer, Jr., in Jacksonville, Fla. 


CHECK? 


The LYNN ITEM, Lynn's oldest 
newspaper with the largest cir- 
culation and greatest advertis- 
ing volume, is never too busy 
to help you. Advertise in a 
wealthy market, through a 
cooperative medium! Get re- 
sults—check results—with the 


LYNN ITEM! 


Only A.B.C. newspaper in Lynn, Mass. 


Represented by Small, Brewer and Kent, Inc. 
CHICAGO e NEW YORK e BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


GET RESULTS 


» LYNN 


with the 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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; RETAIL SALES RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December 1948) (S.M. Forecast for December 1948) 
City City 
City City Nat'l City City Nat'l as 
Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ 
1948 1948 1948 (Million) 1948 1948 1948 (Million) 
; vs. Vs. vs. December vs. VS. vs. December 
: 1939 1947 1947 1948 1939 1947 1947 1948 
F “ Massachusetts 
Hawaii BO ceccces 222.8 100.8 96.0 114.80 
Honolulu ..... 407.9 101.9 97.0 34.31 Fall River .... 267.6 102.3 97.4 11.40 
q Holyoke ...... 237.8 995 948 5.47 
F a eer 311.7 103.7 98.8 10.13 
—— ee 201.4 100.7 95.9 8.78 
: Idaho New Bedford .. 268.5 101.8 97.0 11.52 
Oe 303.0 104.3 99.3 7.03 % Springfield .... 255.1 106.0 101.0 22.47 
Worcester ..... 235.1 104.4 99.4 22.92 
| 
Illinois 
’ % Bloomington .. 304.8 107.1 102.0 6.34 Michigan 
% Champaign-Urbana312.6 109.2 104.0 8.19 % Battle Creek .. 348.4 108.0 102.9 8.92 
we Chicago ...... 284.0 106.0 101.0 452.08 * Bay City ..... 365.4 107.2 102.1 8.33 That no other 
7 % Danville ...... 342.4 108.3 103.1 6.78 % Detroit ...... 375.8 110.0 104.8 262.81 is a 
: we Decatur ...... 287.2 106.6 101.5 9.68 Flint ....+e-- 294.3 104.6 99.6 22.19 market of its size 
* East St. Louis . 336.7 112.2 106.9 9.36 %& Grand Rapids .. 344.9 109.4 104.2 29.28 . — . : 
: % Moline-Rock-Island- wk Jackson ...... 353.7 105.3 100.3 10.40 in Massachusetts 
E. Moline .. 313.7 107.0 101.9 12.33 % Kalamazoo .... 328.3 111.3 106.0 12.41 ‘an e¢ ual 
; we Peoria ....... 312.5 110.9 105.6 20.06 w& Lansing ...... 343.9 106.7 101.6 16.85 on ay ‘ 
% Rockford ..... 350.5 108.8 103.6 16.16 we Muskegon ..... 395.5 107.5 102.4 9.77 
Springfield .... 333.9 111.4 106.1 14.39 wSaginaw ...... 08 ws TF = (et Person—for person 
Holyoke offers a 
indiana Minnesota rare “target for sales.” 
* Evansville .... 389.7 110.7 105.4 18.51 te Duluth ....... 295.6 108.6 103.4 14.93 
’ & Fort Wayne ... 332.8 106.9 101.8 19.67 % Minneapolis ... 309.4 108.7 103.5 87.58 
| i wGary ........ 389.7 110.6 105.3 17.73 we St. Paul ..... 302.6 106.6 101.5 53.31 
% Indianapolis ... 343.3 107.0 101.9 68.05 ¢ () yo é 
i we Muncie ...... 327.1 110.2 105.0 8.08 
= | %& South Bend ... 382.9 110.9 105.6 19.30 ——— ° ! 
; we Terre Haute .. 329.7 109.7 1045 11.67 Mississippi rans¢erip = ¢ eoram 
~~ we Jackson ...... 458.0 110.5 105.2 12.55 
lowa is loaded with 
: Cedar Rapids . 300.6 100.3 95.5 10.46 Missouri local news that hits 
% Davenport .... 332.5 110.8 105.5 11.97 
; % Kansas City .. 345.8 108.2 103.0 81.75 
Des Moines ... 315.6 103.4 985 27.30 SS hn. ms ae a | ae home. 
Sioux City ... 2898 1018 970 97 4 oY os... Sas 6 eS | (1 
] Waterloo ..... 326.2 101.5 96.7 9.72 Bas: tr : ; 
: # Springfield .... 369.6 105.2 100.2 10.09 o_o you 
' to take advantage of 
t K < 
ansas . 
Holyoke’s plus 
: % Hutchinson ... 374.7 109.2 104.0 637 Montana y Pp 
a % Kansas City .. 426.6 108.4 103.2 15.74 % Billings ...... 304.6 109.6 104.4 5.94 buying power at 
: wk Topeka ...... 432.5 106.6 101.5 14.36 ME vasaxees 258.7 105.3 100.3 6.83 
w Wichita ...... 561.9 113.3 107.9 31.41 eGreat Falls ... 298.6 108.6 103.4 6.39 truly low cost— 
offering 81% 
| Kentucky cuit coverage throughout 
BE  Letinston -.- 346.3 OLS 96.6 12.05 Lincoln... a ae the entire Holyoke 
Pree aeons ae ee ee ED coins 324.4 105.0 100.0 35.98 City Zone with its 
120,600 population 
Louisiana a and $92,037,000 
' % Baton Rouge .. 364.7 109.2 104.0 10.65 eve 1 sal 
& New Orleans .. 357.5 105.7 100.7 59.02 ae ee 268.5 99.8 95.0 6.47 retail sales, 
% Shreveport .... 325.1 105.5 100.5 16.06 
Melee New Hampshire The Holyoke Mass. 
hester ... 263.6 106.9 101.8 9.33 
Bangor ...... 267.1 103.3 98.4 nn . 
Lewiston-Auburn 266.4 101.6 96.8 7.14 T a ( { Tele a 
Portland ..... 280.5 98.6 93.9 13.52 iis rip a r ml 
New Jersey 
SS. Maryland Atlantic City .. a Bei — — Represented by 
Camden .....- > s d ¥ ° ° 
w i en 
Baltimore .... 309.3 1049 99.9 123.54 Julius Mathe . Spec al Ag 7 
) Cumberland .. 278.2 98.7 94.0 6.26 (Continued on page 124) 
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THE 


LONG ISLAND 
STORY 


IN HEMPSTEAD TOWN, WHLI 
delivers more listeners per 
dollar than any other station, 
including the N. Y. City 50,000 
watters! 


HOOPER '"'Station Listening Area Coverage 
Index''—Hempstead, N. Y. 


WHLI 1100xc 


WHLI-FM 98.3 Mc 


HEMPSTEAD 
LONG ISLAND 


NEW YORK 
Elias |. Godofsky, President 


— 
--in per capita 


When the Asheville Housewife 


goes to 
market she piles her basket high with 


advertised food brands . . . and feeds 
her family so well that ASHEVILLE, 
although sixth in population is FIRST 
in per capita food sales in North 
Carolina. ‘ood sales in the rich 20- 
county ASHEVILLE MARKET increased 
48% in 1947* . . . totaling $55,863,- 
000 for the area. 
The only way to reach this RICH 
market is through the Asheville Citizen 
and Times . . . with an ABC of 51,- 
115. 
For route lists, trade information, sur- 
veys and market data write, wire or 
call: DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING 
National Representatives 
THE KATZ AGENCY 
*SM estimate—1947 


ASHEVILLE CITIZEN 


MORNING 


ASHEVILLE TIMES 


EVENING 
ASHEVILLE CITIZEN-TIMES 
SUNDAY 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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HIGH 


SPOT CITIES 


(Continued from page 123) 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for December 1948) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1948 1948 1948 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. December 


1939 1947 1947 1948 


New Jersey (Con't.) 


Elizabeth ..... 262.7 99.0 94.3 12.43 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 202.9 104.0 99.0 24.71 

te Newark ...... 271.5 105.8 100.8 71.15 
re 291.5 106.8 101.7 10.41 

PD ce etan 277.9 98.8 96.0 20.12 

Fremten .ccces 264.7 103.7 98.8 18.19 
New Mexico 
%& Albuquerque - 332.2 109.3 104.1 8.14 
New York 
we Albany ....... 231.1 109.8 104.6 18.42 

Binghamton 211.2 100.1 95.3 9.44 

a Peres 241.1. 104.0 99.0 63.40 

See seveeces 227.2 99.8 95.0 6.43 
% Hempstead 

Township 313.4 108.2 103.0 38.95 

% Jamestown 233.0 105.7 100.7 5.15 

New York 226.0 104.0 99.0 758.44 
% Niagara Falls .. 229.8 105.1 100.1 8.57 
w% Rochester ..... 237.7 107.8 102.7 42.45 
%& Schenectady ... 239.4 109.7 104.5 11.28 
we Syracuse ..... 240.2 108.3 103.1 26.76 
ae  sanbaces 214.5 105.4 100.4 7.68 
ee sbwenees 216.2 105.6 100.6 10.27 
North Carolina 

Asheville ..... 360.1 104.1 99.1 9.76 
¥* Charlotte 400.2 109.0 103.8 20.01 
% Durham ...... 387.4 107.1 102.0 10.15 
%& Greensboro .... 415.3 112.7 107.3 12.17 
% Raleigh ...... 374.2 105.0 100.0 10.03 
% Salisbury ..... 392.3 109.2 104.0 4.59 

Wilmington 357.1 101.2 96.4 5.50 
% Winston-Salem 379.1 106.7 101.6 11.64 
North Dakota 
WME ccccoss 360.3 112.1 106.8 7.71 
Ohio 
Se igeccices 301.2 106.1 101.0 34.34 
BGantee ciccees 312.5 108.8 103.6 17.27 
% Cincinnati .... 294.8 109.2 104.0 71.37 
%& Cleveland ..... 286.6 106.3 101.2 126.67 
%& Columbus 297.4 109.9 104.7 49.75 
%& Dayton ...... 294.0 105.0 100.0 32.90 
% Mansfield ..... 288.1 109.1 103.9 6.51 | 
% Springfield ... 236.2 110.4 105.1 7.63 
Pe TNO cecccce 291.3 109.4 104.2 40.29 
% Warren ....... 289.5 109.5 104.3 6.60 
% Youngstown 292.9 109.3 104.1 24.58 


BINSTONSALEM 


Mr. Food 


Manufacturer ! 


When your plans call for 
A TEST SCHEDULE 
of Advertising 


Remember ... 


The Winston-Salem 
Journal-Sentinel's 


MONTHLY 
GROCERY INVENTORY . 


The ONLY reliable monthly pic- 
ture of branded grocery prod- 
ucts’ sales and distribution, — 
South of Washington, D. C.;— 
an Ideal Yardstick designed to 
save you Time and Money! 


Remember .. . 
your product may be one of the 


many grocery inventory items, 


Write to Our Research Dep’t. 


TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 


National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
. 


MORE TO SPEND 
IN YORK, PA. 


York, Pa., families earn 
an average of $5,204 per 
year—21% above the na- 
tional average and 14% 
above the average for 
the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. (SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S 1948 “Survey.’’) 
This concentrated buy- 
ing power needs the sup- 
port of concentrated pro- 
motion in the YORK 
DISPATCH which takes 
your advertising into 8 
out of 10 York City 
Zone homes. 


rine YORK DISPATGH 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, 


NAL REPRESENTATIVES 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


in ee 


- 


~~ ~~ 


Y 
RETAIL SALES | Y, 


lll ly 


(S.M. Forecast for December 1948) . .> 
== \BENBMORS oh OS a 
City ~s : a 
City City Nat'l ‘<5 


Index Index Index $ 


1948 1948 1948 (Million) 
VS. VS. vs. December 


1939 1947 1947 1948 


(Continued from page 124) 


RETAIL SALES Texas 
set ‘equ ae ten ie % Amarillo ...... 354.9 110.8 105.5 9.83 BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
w Austin 2.22... 353.5 115.0 109.5 14.85 A preferred "high-spot” city 
City %& Beaumont .... 363.0 117.1 111.5 11.51 for 46 consecutive months! 
j City City Nat'l yw Corpus Christi . 355.8 107.4 102.3 11.92 
Index Index Index $ WE kexccss 408.7 109.2 104.0 74.26 
j 1948 1948 1948 (Million) i i 339.1 109.4 104.2 13.94 | 


_ 


Along with Beaumont the 
Southwest is "going places.” 
VS. NS. vs. December % Fort Worth ... 392.0 105.4 100.4 38.30 V7 As an aid in planning sales and 
1939 1947 1947 1948 we Galveston .... 327.6 108.2 103.0 8.55 lV advertising in this area you'll Y 
& Houston ...... 411.6 117.3 111.7 83.93 Y want to see the new map out- Y 
we Lubbock ..... 362.2 115.5 110.0 8.04 ] lining and defining Y 
Oklahoma Y j 


% San Antonio .. 324.1 105.0 100.0 35.07 Y "20 MARKETS IN 
Bartlesville ... 297.6 103.5 98.6 2.56 pdel oat mae ay oe be V/ TEXAS & LOUISIANA" Y 
ichita S ce ‘ o ° | 
Muskogee ..... 310.3 101.0 96.2 4.22 . | srenered te cnr Vielen Adveiiaien Y 
’ % Oklahoma City . 328.4 105.2 100.2 31.70 Y Department. For a copy write us—or Y 
: Xe Tulsa ..... .. 331.6 111.0 105.7 23.61 j “ask the Branham man". Y 


%& Salt Lake City 312.4 105.0 100.0 24.90 


Y Uy 

| Utah G ENTERPRISE & JOURNAL ] 
Ore a patctesats 357.6 101.9 97.0 7.33 ] Beaumont, Texas Y 
gon Y | 

Wee wracwont sage Y 


we Eugene ...... 389.5 110.9 105.6 7.40 
Portland ..... 349.3 103.6 98.7 67.48 weet KOC Sor 
a 332.4 102.7 97.8 7.08 Pensacola Winton 
nasia’s Reply *° a Vr’ Ray 
Vermont yj nr ey : 
Burlington .... 292.7 99.2 945 5.21 GY : = a 
P l i | “ sel 2 & ny 
ennsyivania a ena Yy 
we Allentown ..... 286.1 110.5 105.2 14.62 i 
Altoona ...... 248.2 103.3 984 8.34 Y ff Yj 
* Bethlehem .... 264.9 105.4 100.4 6.04 Virginia % 
Ww Chester ...... 236.7 107.6 102.5 8.90 eee 
so 278.3 107.1 102.0 14.14 Lynchburg .... 295.5 104.2 99.2 6.62 __—___—— - = 
#e Harrisbury .... 276.9 107.7 102.6 14.65 Newport News .. 318.6 102.9 98.0 6.34 | 
% Johnstown .... 290.7 110.8 105.5 10.96 Norfolk ...... 337.1 104.0 99.0 22.52 | | $18, MILLION 
Lancaster ..... 265.9 104.3 99.3 9.97 % Portsmouth ... 394.2 106.2 101.1 6.82 | 
% Philadelphia .. 275.7 105.3 100.3 222.17 Richmond .... 343.2 104.4 99.4 39.06 | # MOUTHFUL 
% Pittsburgh .... 260.5 107.1 102.0 92.33 te Roanoke ...... 356.8 107.5 102.4 13.56 | 
Reading ..... 259.8 101.9 97.0 14.97 
Scranton ..... 240.8 103.4 98.5 14.26 Hungry for sales? Then 
% Wilkes-Barre .. 276.8 109.7 104.5 12.07 sell to the appetizing Woon- 
wYork ........ 261.8 107.9 102.8 8.22 Weshinaten socket market. Food sales rank 
2nd in Rhode Island, 73rd com- 
Seattle ....... 394.4 104.2 99.2 86.41 | pared with a population rank 
Spokane ...... 350.7 100.4 95.6 24.17 | of 123 in its group. (Source: 
Rhode Island & Tacoma ...... 387.0 105.4 100.4 22.41 | Seat: Vv Me Ranki ' 
Yakima ....... 344.6 97.1 92.5 8.27 | §| S.M. Specia arket Ranking 
Providence .... 257.3 99.9 95,1 35.63 Survey} 
% Woonsocket ... 269.5 105.4 100.4 5.47 


' i | You'll really be cooking | 
West Virginia _ [| when you sell your products | 


: | _ through the one medium with 
f #& Charleston .... 302.8 110.3 105.0 13.93 | || ° aie £ this enond- 
f South Carolina % Huntington ... 285.7 111.3 106.0 937 | fl ss "the = P 
. ° - | a 
i Charleston ... 379.4 1043 993 16. * Wheeling ..... ee See 7 ithe 
; we Columbia .... 360.1 105.2 100.2 12.57 i | 
%& Greenville .... 276.4 108.2 103.0 10.34 | } 
% Spartanburg ... 464.1 112.4 107.0 9.05 | | 
| Wisconsin | WOONSOCKET 
we Appleton ..... 324.4 106.9 101.8 5.45 , 
Green Bay .... 332.5 109.3 104.1 9.21 | / 
' South Dakota # Madison ...... 331.9 110.1 104.9 15.47 > 
; Ww Aberdeen ..... 393.0 112.4 107.0 3.93 x Milwaukee .... 357.5 109.7 104.5 108.30 
i % Sioux Falls ... 396.3 109.3 104.1 9.71 7 are 344.2 113.2 107.8 9.74 } 
i % Sheboygan ....312.6 105.0 100.0 5.97 Z Covering | 
' Superior ..... 298.7 102.7 97.9 4.60 | or | 
| Island's 
Tennessee | PLUS 
* Chattanooga ...334.9 1044 99.4 19.66 Wyoming MARKET | 
Knoxville .... 365.1 100.2 95.4 20.23 ' Representatives : 
% Memphis ..... 360.4 110.1 104.9 51.32 a 310.7 115.3 109.8 3.79 Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman | 
: Nashville ..... 336.6 1046 99.6 28.45 we Cheyenne ..... 294.5 106.3 101.2 4.27 ————— 


DECEMBER 


REPUTATION 


The standing of any service 
organization can be judged 

by two facts: 
1—The professional repu- 
tation of its principals. 


2—The nature and char- 


acter of its clients. 


We shall be happy to have 
you form your own judg- 
ment of National Analysts 
from data we shall submit on 


request, 


A conference costs you noth- 


ing. 


National Analysts, Inc. 


WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 
1425 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


A Complete Marketing and Research 
Organization with National Coverage 


NEW JERSEY'S 


COMPETITION ~ 


FOURTH 


LARGEST 


MARKET 


BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 


THE 3AYONNE TIMES isn’t Santa 
Claus but - - - - when 99.24% of ALL 
the RETAIL ADVERTISERS in Bayonne 
use THE BAYONNE TIMES EXCLU- 
SIVELY to carry their Christmas offer- 
ings - - - - you know Bayonne cannot 
be sold from the outside. 


Send for the TIMES Market Data Book. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 


295 Madison Ave., New Yorke228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Market Surveys and Analyses 


Investigations and consignment checks made, 
and all matters pertaining to marketing in 
this area handied promptly and  con- 
fidentially. 


E. E. COOKE 
Suite 1425 First National Bldg., El Paso, Tex. 
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The 
Analysis of the 
Spokane Market’’—the second com- 


Spotlight on Spokane: 


“1948 Consumer 


parative report on this area—has 
recently been published. Sponsored 
by The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle, the report 
is based on a survey made by R. L. 
Polk & Co. To aid sales executives, 
manufacturers, retailers and adver- 
tisers in obtaining a true picture of 
the market, both 1947 and 1948 fig- 
ures are included in the report. Buy- 
ing habits of urban resident families 
are presented in five product cate- 
gories—including foods and_bever- 
ages, soaps and cleaners, drugs and 
toiletries, homes and equipment, and 
a miscellaneous classification cover- 
ing automobiles, cigarettes, founda- 
tion garments, toilet tissue, vacations. 
Since the Spokane market includes a 
large portion of Eastern Washington, 
Northern Idaho, and Western Mon- 
tana, many of you who consider these 
areas as potentials in your over-all 
sales picture may want to see a copy 
of the report. Address the news- 
papers, Spokane, Wash. 


If New York's Your Market 
. . . or one of your markets, you'll 
probably want to have a copy of the 
state Department of Commerce's re- 
cent compilation of facts and figures. 
It’s called “Business Statistics for 


New York State Economic Areas and 
Counties,” and it covers selected 
classifications for each of the 62 coun- 
ties of the state grouped by economic 
areas. Figures for the state as a 
whole, or for the various regions 
within it, are presented so that they 
are easily analyzed and compared, 
Merchants, manufacturers, market 
analysts, sales executives, and others 
with an eye on volume charts, will be 
interested in the material covered: 
employment in manufacturing, detail- 
ing and other industries, fiscal condi- 
tions, agricultural production and 
sales, housing, bank deposits, motor 
vehicle registration, etc. “The book- 
let actually supplements the series of 
11 economic area data books pub- 
lished previously by the Department 
two years ago. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to the New York 
State Department of Commerce, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


A "How To" Hint to Sales 
Managers: Always high on the list 
of sales management problems is the 


matter of “public relations” work 
with the sales force. This new 
folder, “‘How to Write Successful 


Letters to Your Salesmen,” presents 
some principles and some practical ex- 
amples. In addition to suggesting 
that sales managers can increase the 
eficiency of their sales organizations 
by writing the salesmen a warm, cor- 
dial letter at least once a week, the 
folder includes samples of ten actual 
tried-and-tested letters of various 
types. Written by Norman Lewis, 
president of The Ridgway Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, it is avail- 
able on request. Just send in your 
inquiry to the agency on your com- 
pany letterhead. The address: 1901 
Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Write for \ 
handy 


rale folder AF 8th & ST. CHARLES 


TRAIN TO GAIN 


Plan Your 
e SALES MANUALS 
@ SALES CONFERENCES 
© REFRESHER COURSES 
AARON |. HOFFMAN 
Training Consultant 


4425 Sherweed Road 
Philadelphia 31, Pa TRinity 7-655! 


POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging- Point of Sale advertising- Parts mark- 
ing and Aircraft Wire terminal identification. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. - YORK, PA. 


"C-L-O-S-E" MAKES 
THE SALESMAN 
BY LEON EPSTEIN 
Newest booklet in the SELLING SIMPLIFIED 
Series. Now available for quantity purchases 
SAMPLE COPY FREE to executives writing on 
company letterhead. 
Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


or 
ke 


2 RAINE = TR RERIREES TSE 


i lat 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Abernathy Publications .........-- 113 
American Agency Bulletin ......-- 70 
American Poultry Journal ......-. 69 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company (Classified Division) .. 59 
American Newspapers Publishers’ 


Association ....-----eeeeeeecees 16 
Asheville Citizen-Times .......--- 124 
Baker’s Weekly ........-----eee8: 115 
Baltimore News-Post ..........-- 12-13 
Bangor Daily News ......--..+++: 111 
The Bayonne Times .........-..-- 126 
Beaumont Newspapers ........--- 125 
Beech Aircraft Corp. ........-++: 51 
The Bethlehem Globe-Times ...... 122 
Better Homes & Gardens ......... 98 
Buffalo Courier-Express ........-. 118 
Buffalo Evening News .......-..- 96 
Building Supply News ........-.-. 80 
Cappel, MacDonald & Co. ........ 30 
Capper’s Farmer ..........++200- 86-87 
Cipenien THING os scence ss- 4th Cover 
The Christian Science Monitor .... 32 
Cincinnati Times-Star ............ 104 
Columbus. THWBGIEN ..ocsciccsccces 94 
ee ES a rain nk ee x eae eee 126 
Country Gemtemian ..... os csciiccwss 24-25 
Delias Times Herald ....0..56505: 81 
The Dartnell Corporation ........ 82 
ee ere 28 
i NR onc cared em naan ees 50 
Wee TWO NOW oi cisvcwesccses 7 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. .... Facing 64 
Engineering News Record ........ 74-75 
First 3 Markets Group ........... 34 


Forbes Lithographing Co. . Facing 96-97 


Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ....... 28 
CET COT nse cccesscawwes 18 
Gits Molding Company .......... 72 
Greensboro News-Record ......... 106 
Good Housekeeping .............. 47 
ROE Sata epenckace cna deenneras 6 
Walter Hervey Junior College .... 127 
Aaron I. Hoffman ............... 126 
Holyoke Transcript-Telegram .... 123 
Home Owners’ Catalogs .......... 22 
Schuyler Hopper Co. ............. 53 
ES cn tcacacewontwesans 126 
Houston Chronicle ............... 85 
Industrial Equipment News ....... 72 
International Business Machines .. 17 
Interstate United Newspapers ..... 127 
Journals of Commerce ............ 103 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribune ......... 73 


Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
Life CU OCREM Se KARO ORC EKO DR Owe REO Ow 6 66-67 


Louisville Courier-Journal — Louis- 


Ce 98 
_ RE RR TTS 122 
McClatchy Newspapers .......... 19 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and 

oe RS Ren 21 


Micro-Lite | a rr 114 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit 


| MARKETING 


Winter Quarter — Evening 
Eight Weeks Course Starts Jan 3, 1948 
Also Accounting, Business Management, 
Credit Analysis, Personne! Management, 


Tax Accounting, Salesmanship and other 
Courses. 


For information write Frank W. Thomas, Dean 
Walter Hervey Junior College 


Evening Divisio 


n 
15 West 63rd Street ENdicott 2-8117 


Modern Packaging ......-.---+++::> 91 
Moline Dispatch & Rock Island 

OO ccd ndawco tees inv ensten 77 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ........+. 63 
Nassau Daily Review Star ........ 121 
National Analysts Inc. ............ 126 
National Distillers ...6.cccesisves 14 
National Research Bureau ........ 111 
PR ST. TONWNBS ooo coisnenie snes 26-27 
New York Subways Advertising 

Rs Ae eRe ne RI SERS ATS 4 RE 30 
New Yorker Magazine ........... 29 
The Newark EWE .e6bccccciccess 10 
Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter ...... 84+ 
Olsen Publishing Company ........ 107 
ee ee 2 
ee ee re ree 3 
The Philadelphia Bulletin ........ 1 
Pictorial MevidW ocscccscccesesse 60-61 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette .......... 109 
oR ee ee 93 
The Progressive Farmer .......... 49 
Railway Express Agency ......... 89 
PII sis ccaics cideute se waka 2nd Cover 
River Raisin Paper Company ..... 118 


Roanoke Times and World News . 119 


SN IED. 2. a: ulin ee sree aioe eee 83 
Sadler, Hafer & Associates ....... 58 
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Sales Training 
Assistant 


Real Opportunity for man 35- 
40 with large, old-established 
appliance manufacturer. Must 
have clear record as successful 
major appliance salesman plus 
ability to put sales thinking on 
paper. Address Box 2569, 
Cates Management. 


DECEMBER |, 1948 


HERE'S a 
familiar 
speaker 
for your 
next 
meeting! 


Regular 

fee: 

$150. 

and expenses 
anywhere 

in the 
U.S.A. 


Counseling either in person 
or by airmail anywhere on the 
American Continent! 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Management Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


WHY OVERLOOK 
10 BILLION $$$ 
WORTH « SALES! 


Wake up! 15 million American Negroes 
buy food, drinks, drugs, cosmetics, 
other products. They have 10 billion 
dollars to spend! Tell them what you 
have to sell. The best way is through 
Race publications, the Negroes’ own 
newspapers and magazines. Through 
them you make friends with the most 
loyal customers in the world. Tremen- 
dous profits are made through adver- 
tising to this great and growing mar- 
ket. For full details write Interstate 
United Newspapers, iInc., 545 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y., serving America’s leading 
advertisers for over a decade. 
NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 

® Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information. 


SALES MANAGER 


Top national food products sales man- 
ager. Fifteen years experience .. . 
exceptional ability . .. sales training 

. promotion . .. routing. . . sales 
supervision . . . merchandising contests. 
Now employed by national company as 
sales manager supervising 200 salespeo- 
ple. Desirous of change. Will go any- 
where in U. S. if real opportunity is 
available. Box No. 2570, Sales Man- 
agement. 


SSSGECREREEEE EERE eee Bees, 
Pea eGeSGeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeaaat 
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COMMENT 


DON'T STOOP TO FLAPDOODLE 


Plenty of people in business learned plenty out of the 
1948 election. Among other things, they learned all 
over again that if you are going to sell, you’ve got to give 
the people what they want and do it in an unstuffy, 
down-among-’em manner . maybe with a touch of 
humor. 


We have already had some behind-the-scenes glimpses 
of swift, post-Nov. 2 changes in forthcoming advertising 
campaigns in packaging and even in selling methods to 
consumers. Surely you will notice the changes. 


In such companies, hurried conferences began as early 
as the afternoon of Nov. 3 after “the people had spoken.” 
‘The thinking was this: “We've got to scrap everything 
that gives the impression we are talking down to people 
from our magnificent throne. We must convince people 
of our integrity and of the high quality of what we make; 
but we must do it without stiff formality. We've got to 
adopt the ‘us folks’ tone in everything we say and do.” 


Result: Some advertising campaigns have been with- 
drawn for quick copy and art alterations to remove traces 
of sonorousness, replacing them with more of the human 
touch. Whole product lines are getting new package de- 
signs to supplant chilly, classic appearance with easy, 
friendly informality. 


‘There are sound reasons for all this stir. We hope, 


however, that the new widespread effort to “reach the 
people” will not be carried to a point of absurdity. Peo- 
ple like a good-humored, human tone in advertising and 
selling. ‘This moves goods. Moronic flapdoodle doesn’t. 


ARE YOU GETTING TEAM-WORK? 


This is about man-handling. 


Even if your compensation system for salesmen is good ; 
even if you give your salesmen holidays and vacations 
with pay; even if they are included under a satisfactory 
pension plan... are they happy and “on the team” ? 


Polls of salesmen have shown that causes for dissatis- 
faction are not only financial. In fact, “working condi- 
tions’ and other factors sometimes rate higher among dis- 
satisfied men. 


Here are a few troubles listed in occasional polls among 
salesmen: 1. There is insufficient recognition for work 
well done. 2. Excessive paper work is required of the men 
—usually on their own time and without enough explana- 
tion to prove its importance. (Simplified forms—mere 
check sheets in some cases—are doing the job fully as well 
for many a company.) 3. Job security is doubtful, espe- 
cially for older men. 4. Territorial potentials are not con- 
sidered when men are picked for promotion on a basis of 
past performance. 5. There is no written contract which 
carefully defines the exact job a salesman is to do, so too 
many surprise, extra-curricular functions appear. 6. No 
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good grievance-airing system exists. 7. There is insuffi- 
cient training. 8. The boss’ leadership and inspiration in 
the field are lacking. 


These are all familiar items. Most sales officers consider 
them over and over—and remedy defects they find in their 
own operations. Today there are at least two good reasons 
for making another check: With general employment 
high and going higher, it is easy for dissatisfied salesmen 
to quit selling and go elsewhere just at a time when 
America’s sales army should be at top strength. And then 
there is the proven fact that unionism among salesmen 
thrives on dissatisfaction. 


You can raise men’s pay and they may merely ask for 
more. But if their human importance is not fully recog- 
nized, they're still not spiritedly “on the team” with you. 


ARE SALESMEN FULLY EQUIPPED? 


We have talked recently with a number of sales 
chiefs—mostly in the Middle West—whose salesmen are 
no better, on the average, than yours. But it has been 
encouraging to find a number of them filled with the 
idea that one special thing to do that will make sales- 
men more effective is to equip them with-plenty of data 
about the buying potentials of their own territories. 
When they have that sort of information in their kits, 
they steam up to higher levels of effectiveness. 


A brewery sales manager, an electrical appliance sales 
manager, a machinery sales manager, all have said they 
are making new efforts this year to furnish their men 
with more complete data on the consumptive power of 
each salesman’s territory than they ever did before. ‘This 
not only gives their men higher sights, it arms them with 
added material to use on distributors and dealers. Re- 
sults are good. 


Have you made studies to produce that kind of sales 
material for your own men? Qne basic source is the data 
you have in your copy of SALES MANAGEMENT’s Survey 
of Buying Power issue, dated May 10. ‘There are 
other sources within many of your own industries. Are 
you using them? Are you steaming up your own men 
with adequate data, district-by-district, to picture for 
them the sales volume possibilities of the regions they 
cover? It pays to do this, say sales officers who now em- 
ploy this method. 


With firm data on which to base these estimates of 
buying power, you also have unquestioned material on 
which to base quotas—if you fix them. You are not 
guessing so complaints about quotas are reduced. 


But quota complaints are secondary. The main thing 
is to equip salesmen with a statistical market picture that 
will hold water—and will add some inspiration for work 
to be done in the field. We've heard so many comments 
from sales officers who do this with good effect that we 
can’t help passing it on. It is one of the methods that 
managers of men must use if salesmen’s effectiveness is 
to reach the heights that are essential today. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


2 en te gputligfed ... Abe most talked about 


whiskey gift of the year 


Sir John Schenley, Amer- 
ica’s richest whiskey, is 
always available in the 
familiar round bottle. 


... presents the 


PERSONALIZED BOTTLE 


You who have enjoyed Sir John Schenley, 
America’s richest whiskey, know why it ‘has 
become so sensationally successful. In high- 
balls or mixed drinks, its smooth, robust 
flavor calls forth only the highest of praise. 

Imagine, then, how much more flattered 
any man will be to receive this “gift of the 
year”... magnificent Sir John Schenley in 
a handsome square decanter, personalized 


with his golden initials... and beautifully 
packaged in a de luxe gift carton. Here is a 
gift you can give with genuine pride, because 
it will be received with deep pleasure. Take 
your “special” gift list to your liquor dealer. 
But do it today—his supply is limited. 


A Schenley Mark of Merit Whiskey ( 


America’s Richest BKphfeiahodt Whiskey 86 Proof. 6242% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1948, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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To win women, use the Chicago Tribune— 
in which general grocery advertisers place 


more of their advertising expenditures than in 


any two other Chicago papers combined! 
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